The Good Lion 


When he was seventeen, Walt could stand 
it n o longer — ^hc walked out of the unhappy, 
broken* home of his childhood tc> make a new life 
of lus own. 

Against the background of giant steelworks, 
factories and collienes of a sprawling, senoking, 
industrial city, he tries to work out for himself 
the problems of living in tlic age of the hydrogen 
bomb, the cold war and the satcllitcs, 
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Part One 

The Rhine t4^ns red ti^ith ht4man blood. 
The Danube rolled a purple tide. 

On the Euphrates Satan stood, 

And oucr Asia stretched his pride. 

From Islington to JS/larybonc 
Jerusalem, wii liajvl blaki 




Regardant 


I ong, long ago, the moon was an omen of magic, the stars 
merely holes pricked in the floor of heaven, fire was the 
-^iltimatc deterrent, and a few huts were bunched around a 
ford in a huge valley. Some men there knew the secrets of metal; 
they worked in bronze and iron. The ford joined two narrow 
tracks coming from cast and west of the high surrounding hills 
at a clear, wide and shallow river, entering by a gap in the nortli 
to flow through the valley and curve around the edge of marshy 
flatlands. From the river, woods stretched out to climb the hills in 
dark profusion, crowding the horizon on three sides like green 
crests on an army’s battle helmets. 

By Chaucer’s time there was a village at the ford; some of the 
pilgrims to Canterbury carried knives wliich had been made 
dicre. It took several hundred years for the village to become a 
town, the slow growth matched by the gradual tliinning of the 
woods as frees were cut to make charcoal for smelters, planks 
for builders, and props and beams for tlic ore-miners. It was when 
the ironmasters came, building in stone to last, bringing know- 
ledge of new uses for coal and steam, that real growtli began. 
Rapidly and haphazardly the town spread out around die river 
and across the valley, heedless of appearance in the need to house 
landless thousands coming to dig ore and coal and make steel. 
On the flatlands squatted down the first foundries and steel- 
works, poiwing out heavy smoke over die valley bv day and 
making the river glow by night. The raibvay came, following the 
old dirt tracks to the ford where a new iron bridge spanned the 
river. 

On the hillside sprouted wooden headgears, replacing the 
vanishing trees, then as ore and coal scams gave out the heaclgcars 
also vanished,^ replaced by a few steel-and-concrete structures 
which were larger and more austerely imposing. The railway 
brought ore and coal to feed the furnaces from the other side of 
the hills. 
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To the glory of God was raised a cathedral. And since the 
masters were hard-headed n^en who never gambled, a monu- 
ment was erected to the oudived god of metal-workers, Vulcan. 
With two such patrons the city thrived, burstmg into fresh 
growth as more steel was needed, its buildings clambering on the 
tall hillsides like fledglings iTOwding a nest. The valley was 
filled by row upon row of houses with steelworks flanging them 
and factories hulking in their lines. The older districts were 
mainly homes of the poor. 

In the first world war the city turned out steel for thoi^ands 
of weapons and tanks which went to plouglTlti the mud of 
Europe and remain after victory. A new monument was erected 
to men who had also gone in thousands and remained with the 
rusting steel. The older houses were now so detenorated that 
they were becoming an embarrassment, and a slum-clearance 
project was begun; then no one needed steel any more. Half 
choked by poverty, the city could not afford all the new houses 
it needed, so the slums remained, and those living there, while 
deserving some sympathy, were also looked on with some 
distaste. True lovers of the dty, however, could claim that its 
steelworks were among the country’s largest; its old town hall, 
new city hall, imivcrsity, college, museum and puljhc Hbrarics 
were among the finest. 

The housing problem was eased slightly by the next world 
war. Not only did it destroy much more steel than the first, its 
improved techniques also destroyed many of the older houses 
along with their occupants. A fresh addition to the war memorial 
made it impressive enough to rival Vulcan, though not the 
cathedral; the cathedral, after all, had been on the city’s side 
both times, and everyone knows that Vulcan is^no fighter 
nowadays. 

Having survived wars, enemy bombing and a slump, the city 
— ^in a different world from the kind it had known — continued 
the business of making more steel and growing. Like aged 
monsters stubbornly surviving in a new era, the slums thickened 
their dirty hides while the steelworks crawled on to the last 
fiatland and the council houses conquered the ancient hills. Soon 
there was talk of yet another world war, but since cities could now 
be obliterated in a minute and it was a mere matter of time 
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before every country knew the secret, few people hked to diink 
of it. The knowledge was difificult^ enough to live with. 

ny the spring of 1908 when young Walt Morris first came 
looking for a home in the dty, it held over half a million people 
and covered the valley and the hillsides in concrete, brick and 
slate. Pver it drifted a perpetual pall of smoke from the flatlands; 
refuse wallowed m scum where the river crawled sluggishly 
past factories, and httle houses ringed the horizon where had 
once tossed the green crests. 

n 

T he train was running late as it neared the city. It had begun 
its journey well, shooting out of the London station in a 
proud and powerful hurry, but before long its speed had 
grown erratic. It slowed down, and for long miles crawled along 
like a brown centipede foremg its tired length over muddy 
ground, wliile neat farms with level fields already rich in promise, 
small tidy villages and white, glass-fronted factories presented 
themselves to its windows and dwindled away. The engine 
gathered breath for a sustained rush through a heavier land 
smothered in misting ram with low towns squatting under 
their own clouds, and then, wmded, it crawled and grunted its 
way once more towards the sunlight, with merging railway 
lines, huge black-girdercd sheds, tanks, towers and massive 
boilers flowmg slowly past on cither side. Its speed only increased 
when it reached a broken country of roughly ndged hills and 
moors with the sun shining timidly over a dappled variety of 
blacks, browns and greens. The city was a few miles m front. 

The burly man had tried several times to begin a conversation, 
with curregtly popular jokes about how the trains didn’t seem 
to know they were nationaUzed now and weren’t trying any 
harder than they’d ever done. Walt’s polite smile but vague grunts 
had defeated each attempt; he seeitied imablc to realize that there 
was someone in the warm carriage with him. 

In London, as soon as the carriage doors slammed raggedly 
and the whistle screeched, Walt h^ told himself: This is it — 
your new beginning ! He had looked joyfully at the burly man 
for an unguarded moment, then remembering his new dignity 
had settled back on the twined moquette, raising his book, and 
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resolved to be calm and patient. Usually he could ignore every- 
thing with a book in his hand, jDut this ioumey was so imports, 
his mind having drawn the analogy between this and the real, 
the hving journey which would begin when this was ended, that 
Walt’s patience had given up its old hopeless struggle before an 
hour had passed. After that he had changed scats and then 
changed back, stood out ih the corridor several times, read a 
few pages of his book, and glanced at the Daily Telegraph and 
Reader's Digest which his companion offered, without knowing 
what he had read. He now sat looking out of the window, a^ one 
moment scowling impatiently and at the next stretching his 
features in excitement or interest as he twisted to watch some 
passing scene. Body, features and eyes never rested, not even 
when, determined at least to appear relaxed, he pressed back 
against the cushioning with his legs rigidly crossed and his torso 
cnished into a posture of case. 

The burly man smiled, his eyes twinklmg at Walt under 
bushy grey brows. 

‘Don’t like travelling by tram, lad, do you?’ He was grey- 
haired and square-faced, solid and comfortable in a tweed suit 
and smoking a drooping pipe with solid and comfortable satis- 
faction. On liis knees lay an open briefcase and on the rack above 
a tw^ecd overcoat and grey hat. 

‘It’s too slow.’ Walt turned to the windoA^ again and die burly 
man remarked that he wasn’t so keen on it himself. As a cloud of 
smoke wrapped itself around the carriage, Walt could see the 
reflection of him settling back with the pipe and taking a few 
papers from the case. He thought wistfully that if the other dis- 
liked it he made a competent job of lumping it. He admired such 
placid patience and its air of inner strength, and had already 
determined to cultivate it; yet here he was in the locked carriage 
of the moving train, feehng that it wasn’t so much things he 
wanted to do as the knowledge that he couldn’t do them if he 
wanted to wliich was making him imeasy and restless, and bored 
with a book he should have enjoyed. He sighed loudly and the 
burly man smiled again, his lowered eyes slipping sideways to 
study him. 

Long arms and legs made his fairly tall body* look slender. 
His blue, carefully pressed suit was shiny at the creases and elbows, 
its neatness incongruous because Walt had pulled offhis tie in the 
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first half-hour and his white shirt was carelessly open at the 
col^. A small chin and lean jaw .widened to broad cheekbones 
tmder large dark eyes» thick black brows and short black hair. 
At the moment, with his face pressed to the window glass as 
he stared out, the mouth looked sensuous, die upper Hp dehcately 
edged* and the lower sHghdy pouted. Animated, his features 
looked youthfully attractive and you felt the huge vitahty in the 
too slender shell, but when he was still there was a suggestion 
of sulkiness. This quick changeabihty made him resemble some 
overgrown schoolboy whose features still lack the shape and 
confidence of maturity, and the burly man reflected that he was 
probably a bad-tempered young rogue with an eye for the girls. 
His grubby raincoat was bundled on the rack beside two suit- 
cases which were secured by leather belts, without which one 
case would have burst at the lock, the other at the ninges. 

‘Won’t be long now/ the burly man remarked as Walt’s head, 
with disconcerting suddenness, jerked round to find him watch- 
ing. All his movements were swift and sudden, Hke those of an 
animal whose hfe depends on instmct. 

‘Good,’ Walt said, looking out of the window again. As the 
wheels clattered and clicked imder his feet, stumbling over 
points, he was tliinking: Come on, train; come on, come on — 
and his bddy was tensed forward like a jockey urgmg on his 
horse. He thought of that first colhery he had seen, frail and 
tiny under an overbearing black slag-heap which, as he twisted 
to look back, had seemed to sprawl away endlessly, smoking in 
places hke smouldering hills. He was lool^g out for another one 
and thinking that he l&ed this noble and austere country in spite 
of its bleakness. It was more suited to his new life than the easy, 
gentle beauty of the South. The difference was hke that between 
a man and«a woman. He felt like this because he also felt that 
he was rushing away from what was noimal; away from the 
comfortable trap of routine living, touched as it was with the rot 
of ease and weakness; and towards risk and change, a hard Hfe 
which had to mean strength. 

He had it all worked out. Problems were things you could 
only solve by^ direct simpheity and determination which were 
characteristics of the strong, and strength came from Hving and 
working as only the strong could. So the journey was important. 
How many could say that at seventeen they were spitting Destiny 





right in the eye and going off to shape their own ends? He was 
vaguely aware that he might, j>erhaps, be carrying a little o^the 
old with him into this new hfe, but even that would soon be 
discarded. So, in the stuffy carriage, with smoke slowly drifting 
to the window where factories and sidings and small stations 
jerked past and the sun was shining, glmting and throwing 
scudding shadows over the moors beyond, WJt coul^ look at 
the other seat and feel glad of being Walt Morris, life-shaper, 
and not a dull business-man with a dull life behind and a di^er 
retirement to come. ^ 

The burly man looked up at this moment and Walt Immediately 
reached for his book. 

‘Any good?* 

‘This? Yes. It*s Hemingway — ^short stories.* 

‘Oh aye . . .’ The burly man sucked hard on his pipe, which 
bubbled but released no more smoke. As he reached for his 
lighter he said: 

‘Never read him. Like a good detective mcself.^ 

Walt nodded politely, though he considered anyone who 
preferred detecuve stories to Hemmgway a lost soul who should 
be piued rather than condemned. One of his cases was full of 
books, some bought second-hand and some left behind by his 
brotliers; all of them would have been classed as* ‘good* or 
‘serious* by most critics,' although no one had guided Walt’s 
taste since he left school and he bought or kept only those books 
wliich he could read and enjoy often. The fact that he did not 
fully understand some of them had never spoiled his enjoyment. 
Even when he was a schoolboy his mother had scolded him 
countless times for burying his nose in a book and ruining his 
eyes. 

‘Reading m bed with a torch under the blankets,*# she would 
say. ‘Readmg at every meal, reading on your way home from 
school. . . . Anything could happen to any of us and you’d never 

know ’In spite of the truth of her observation, her conclusion 

had been false. 

In a fresh cloud of bitter grey smoke the burly man glanced 
up at Walt’s luggage and asked was he coming up for a hoUday or 
for good? 

‘For good,* Walt answered, closing his book as he added 
proudly: ‘As a nuner.* 
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‘A miner? Oh. . . The burly man looked critically at him. 
‘. .^New to it, I suppose? Aye — ^liad some Londoners in t’ pit 
during t’ war. Bevin boys, you know. A tough job is pit work.’ 
He sounded unimpressed with Walt’s chances as, broadening 
vowels and clipping consonants, he went on to admit grudgingly 
that, of course, it did keep you out of the Army, didn’t it? — 
conceding; the common sense in that. ‘ 

‘I’m making a career of it,’ Walt replied indignantly. The 
Army ! Being called up meant you were one of a bunch in the 
same Jjoat; not alone and independent as he would be. ‘I’m 
going to be a mining engmeer! And I’m not a Londoner, 
anyway.’ 

The other leaned over to pat Walt’s knee, beaming encourage- 
ment. ^ 

*Good for you, old son. You’ll have some study to do— some 
hard gomg at front of you, eh? But it’s something to sec a young 
*un with a bit of ambition these days. No go in most on ’em. 
None at all.’ He leaned back again, shaking his large grey head. 
‘This Welfare State stuff— it’ll rum tliis country, lad, you watch. 
There aren’t enough like yourself. Life’s too damned easy for 
young ’uns as it is— everything put on their plates — and they 
haven’t really started yet,’ 

He went cm at length about how the Labour Government and 
its Socialism would have ♦'he ( ountry on its back m another three 
years, and Walt nodded without hstenmg. He had forgiven the 
doubtful tone of a imnute ago, though this bugle call of ambition 
had aroused memories of his parents. It was nice to pretend, while 
the condemnatory voice rumbled on, that he might really become 
a minmg engineer. 

‘Thought you weren’t London, though,’ the other said at last. 
‘Belong up north, don’t you? Scotland?’ 

When Walt nodded he looked shrewdly pleased; a detective 
with a theory proved correct. 

‘Knew it. Not much accent, mind, but I could tell. You roll 
your r’s.’ 

With a quick impudent grin Walt said that wearing a Idlt 
made you do that, and the other frowned and then slapped his 
knee as he lauglied delightedly, shaking his head. 

‘By, you belong up iiordi all right, lad. You belong up 
north.’ 
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which wasn’t true, Walt thought, because he didn’t feel that 
he belonged anywhere. He had been moved about too often and 
from too early an age to have roots; no one place, no special 
house rose in his mind as a symbol of home. Home was some- 
where in front, not beliind, and London had been only the latest 
stojp, scene of the final stage of family disintegration wi^ him- 
self the last seceding member. They were on their own now; 
together, but on their own. And he wished them lots of luck but 
didn’t want to share it. 

Where I’m going, he thought — that could be home. He would 
become a miner, strong, stem and hard-working. Some day he 
would have a wife- -an extremely pretty one, he could see her 
now — and tliey’d luve children to whom he’d be kind and pro- 
tective. . . . Perhaps ... Or years of lonely study in shirt-sleeves, 
chin in hand and books propped open on a table in front of him. 
He could see that too; you got tired, but kept going, chm stuck 
out and eyes lowered to the books. Transformed by some 
miracle into a mniing engineer, off he would go to Brazil, Peru, 
Africa; the whole world. Like the films. ... Or a writer? He’d 
always liked the thought of that, especially with William having 
been one. A deeply serious one, of course, like those he most 
admired, brilhant in conversation instead of seldom knowing 
what to say, and bravely honest with the pen instead of loathing 
the idea of writing even a letter. A playwright or novelist, and 
fihns being made of your work. . . . An actor? No. They liad 
hstened to his Mark Antony and the mob speech — ^his favourite 
at that — and turned him down for the school performance in his 
last year when he was fourteen. A writer would be better; you 
only needed paper and pen to start. . . . 

The carriage was dim as low hummocks of scorched ground 
hemmed the windows, and the train was crawling with ropes of 
thick white smoke looped along its length. 

‘Last haul up to the station.’ The burly man rose and reached 
up, grunting, for liis coat and hat. As Walt fetched down his 
suitcases the other went on: ‘Every place you go now will be 
up a hill or down, lad. Built on hiUs she is. Like what’s-its- 
name . . .’ 

‘Rome,’ Walt said, tugging at his raincoat, which flopped 
down over his head as the burly man said; ‘Aye, Rome. There 
she is.’ 
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He threw the coat on to the seat and looked out. A segment of 
the city lay below, and first you saw the background; two great 
black gasometers at one side likc*drums for a giant timpanist, 
and three even larger brick-kilns on the other like mighty brown 
hour-glasses. Then you saw the towering, tapering chimneys, 
with smoke pouring out in oily rolls over the dirty little houses, 
crammed in tight rows in grey streets, long black factories 
among tHbm on whose black roofs were stencilled names wliich 
were famous all over the world. People moving in the streets 
looked overborne, as did the houses, by the giants surrounding 
and ilnong them, and by the tram-cars and petrol buses wliich 
clanged, hooted, rumbled and rocked as they kept pace with the 
train There came a high-walled market place, with the crowds 
swarming and breaking among the square or oblong groups of 
canvas-roofed stalls, then the view changed and fhe burly man 
said; ‘That’s one o’ the spots where old Jerry had a bash.’ 

Under the smoking sky the drab silhouette was broken up by 
gutted ruins like gaps in a line of infantry when a rolling barrage 
hfts. He saw the brown and green of grass-tufted rubble, the rich 
blacbicss of charred timbers hanging awry and the pale grey of 
solitary walls against which staircases leaned leadmg nowhere. 
In places there was only the flattened, blasted ground, naked 
except for rubbish strewn hkc sores or scars over its brown 
length. 

‘ ’Course we never got it as bad as London, say, or 
Coventry . . There was an undertone of independent pride. 
*. . . but we took our fair share o' t’ knocks.’ 

Walt stared out and back as the train lunged into a tunnel and 
high, streaming stone walls cut off the view. 

‘But — it’s not all like that, is it?’ 

The bur|y man chuckled and assured him, as they put on 
their coats, that it wasn’t all like tliis. He lived in a fairly nice 
part himself and there were the housmg estates, of course, all 
around the city centre and grand and clean. Up on the hills they 
were. 

‘Slum clearances, you know. But what city hasn’t got its 
slums, eh? Wc can stand some competition, one road and 
another.’ 

Walt said he was going to live on the Clifton estate. He was 
glad that it was not to those cramped houses and streets, so like 
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the place where he had been bom, that he was going. *Mainby 
Road,* he said. 

‘Mainby's a nice part — ^there’s some hard characters hve up 
that way, mind you. Til show you your bus.* 

In the station he led the way down the platform, with one of 
Walt’s battered cases in his hand looking odd against the tweed 
overcoat. For a moment Walt was suddenly timid, as he stood 
by the engine which was belching out steam, and watched the 
mass of people flowing away, all of them obviously sure of where 
they were going and sure it was worth going to. Then, as he 
hurried after the burly man, his timidity was forgotten in the 
excitement of looking at the people and hearing the bubbles of 
exciting dialect boiling up out of their talk. He pushed past 
arm-linked groups and ecstatically kissing couples, past women 
screammg their pleasure at reunion and men thumping each other 
to show their affection, and by the time he squeezed through the 
turnstiles he was smiling. Outside the huge arched entrance he 
caught up with the burly man. 1 hey dashed past the taxi ranks 
and across a great square with a traflfic island in its centre around 
wliich swirled motor buses and cars, hooting and honking at the 
scurrying people. 

‘That’s yours,’ the other slioiited, and ran towards a bus which 
was poised at a stop, its engine throbbing. He bundled Walt 
aboard and shoved the case after him just as the bus began 
moving. 

‘Ask for the Luxor picture house,’ he called, and Walt waved 
to him, staggering on the platform as the bus jerked into the 
stream of traffic. I Ic wished he knew the man’s address so that he 
could visit lurn some time. Later he reahzed that his progress 
wouldn't have impressed the burly man, anyveay. 

He tried to sec somctliing of the city from a downstairs 
window but the glass was obscured by mist, and a drizzle of rain 
outside made his glimpses brief ones. The large shop windows and 
bustling raincoated people, the traffic and occasional hawker’s 
barrow or sheltermg newspaper-seller made him think it much 
like any other. The people in the bus had the usual bored and 
vacant look too, and the only difference was the chpped and 
abrupt harshness of their speech. The bus cHmbed for a long 
time up through row upon seemingly endless row of httle houses, 
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with groups of small shops nestling among them, and by the 
tim^ it reached the Luxor cinema the rain had almost stopped. 

When he found Mainby Road he halted at the comer to rest 
his arms, with an occasional raindrop still patting his head and 
steam writhing over the pavements around him. A rich heavy 
scent was coming from the hedges and the grass and shrubs in 
the gardens, but the road, though far more pleasant than those 
he had seen from the train, had little character. The houses were 
all aUkc, with scabrous gravelled walls and close-curtained 
wincjpws, each pair separated from the rest and defended by 
privet hedges which were all clipped to approximately the same 
height. There w.*s no one around. It was quiet; a dull and life- 
less street like one glimpsed listlessly from a quick train, the 
chimneys smoking thinly and the raindrops makrwg shimmering 
rings m the puddles. 

He was afraid again a- he stood looking. It didn’t seem 
friendly, tliis colourless street. Nor the regimented estates, 
nor the people m the bus, nor the whole self-engrossed, work- 
grimed city in which he w'ould have to live. 

What city’s not like that? he thought, and shrugged without 
knowing it before he picked up his cases and walked on to No. 1 3 . 
As he went up the path he noticed a bespectacled little face peep- 
mg through a gap between the lace curtains of the house next 
door, but as he looked the face jerked away and the curtains 
twitched into place. 

He had already formed his own picture of his new landlady: 
since she was a widow and old, slic would be a frail httle thing 
with white hair, and he would have to shout to her, probably. 
As the door opened he faced a brawny-arnicd w oman as tall as 
himself and much broader, stout and shapeless in a green overall 
which him^to her thick ankles. Her head was too small for her 
big body and the incongruous effect of this was mcrcascd by the 
way her white hair was drawn tightly back in a thin bun on her 
thick red neck. 

‘Mrs. Stevens you want?’ The voice was unsuited to the 
massive, sagging chest; it was high, oft-pitch and harsh. In a 
face like that of a walnut figurine, with the wrinkles of nearly 
seventy years scored from her shiny high forehead to her heavy 
jaw, her small eyes looked like set opals. 

‘Yes. . . . My name’s Morris and I ’ 
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‘YouVe found us, then. Good. Thought you’d got lost/ 

As he lowered a case she turned away, and he offered his l^d 
too late. He was standing looking at it and beginning to blush 
when she called from inside: ‘Come along in, then.’ 

There was no hallway, the stairs facing the front door and the 
room to his right. He put down the cases and went into the 
room, with a gawkish feeling warning him that this was a time 
when he was ukely to do everything wrong and blusk at each 
mistake; acutely conscious of every move and every word. 

‘In here; tliat’s right.’ She was waiting before a large old- 
fashioned kitchen fireplace with a large old-fashioned easy^chair 
on either side. Walt thought that everything in the crammed 
room looked old-fashioned until he saw the youth sitting by the 
table in a high-backed knobby-legged chair. He was small and 
plump with a round friendly face and wide snule. His brown hair 
was brushed to one side but had a tendency to spring forward and 
flop over his eyes when he moved his head so that he was 
constantly half raising a smooth, plump arm and a hand as small 
and neat as a girl’s ready to push it back. Mrs. Stevens introduced 
him as Bill Spenser and asked Walt his first name. 

‘Walt.’ He stood by the table, imbuttoning his coat and 
wondering how you moved about in here. Apart from the easy 
chairs and oak table, there was a long sofa with wooden legs and 
back, a huge glass-fronted cabinet full of plate and ornaments, 
four straight-backed chairs and several statuettes. On the wall 
behind Bill hung ‘A Stag at Bay’, 

‘Walter Morris, Bill.’ 

‘Pleased to meet you, Walter,’ Bill said, bouncing out of the 
chair and pusliing out a hand. 

‘Walt,’ he said firmly, stiffly jerking Bill’s soft hand a few 
times. ‘Like yours is Bill,* 

‘Okay, Walt. Pleased to know you, anyway.’ His smile 
widened, and Walt, whose two front teeth had been knocked out 
when he was sixteen and replaced by screwed-in false ones, 
envied the nearness and whiteness of Bill’s. 

‘Sit down, then, Walter,’ the old lady said. ‘Bill can take your 
cases up while I mash tea.’ 

He shrugged off his raincoat and sat in the nearest easy chair, 
which sighed and took him lower than he had expected. The old 
lady went into the kitchen while he was struggling up from this 



enfolded depth and Bill went to the stairs. There was something 
faulty in the way he walked which, although not a pronounced 
hmp, jarred on Walt’s acute sense of physical correctness. He 
looked around him, at the two paintings, the pictures of wedding 

E oups and the embroidered mottoes on the walls, and sighed. He 
uied back, but a sensation of helplessness as his body sank 
deeper a^d deeper brought him upright again. 

Bet she’s got an aspidistra somewhere, he thought. At least 
it was clean. Glass and metal and linoleum all shone; the chair 
covers were bright and the steel grate sparkled back the fire’s 
ruddy reflection. On top of the cabinet was an interesting statue 
of a nude bron/.e female with pointed breasts, extravagaiidy 
posturing beside a rearing bronze horse. He liked that one 
better than the china Alsatian who crouched on.,thc old radio, 
or the little Dutch boy holding his girl’s hand on the window-sill. 

Over strong sweet tea and thick shces of fruit cake they chatted 
about his journey. He began to relax and feel he was performing 
with fair dignity after all until the old lady leaned forward and 
said it was time they sorted things out. Walt felt defensive, 
bogged down with a teacup in his liands and his knees almost as 
high as his chin, as she towered over him with her big mottled 
hands set firmly on her green-tented knees. He noticed Bill 
smiling as he leaned back in his own chair and lit a cigarette. 

‘You’ll be goin’ to Labour Exchange in t’ morning?’ she 
began. He assured her he would, put the cup and saucer down 
and fumbled in his pockets, turning out ration books, identity 
card and thin wallet before he found the proper forms. 

‘I’ll be starting work Wednesday, I expect,’ he said, feeling 
obliged to prove his good intentions. She picked up the ration 
books but ignored the other forms. 

‘Had a Londoner here once afore,’ she mused, with a mildness 
which made him wary, ‘Bevin boy. Didn’t stick it long.’ 

He told her he wasn’t a Londoner, wondering what everyone 
had against them, anyway. 

‘I thought that were your home?’ In her gnarled face, as she 
leaned in, her green eyes became even smaller as they grew 
shrewder. Her nose was a little blob with a wart under the left 
nostril. 

‘I haven’t got a home. Not really. I was in lodgings.’ 

She asked if his folks were dead and he shook his head. 
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‘Theyve got a little flat/ He said no more because it wasn't 
her business and had been left behind. She studied him, bu{ he 
stayed silent, returning her look, until she asked abruptly why 
he had come to this dty. 

‘It’s a hard place to live in and work in unless you’re the kind 
as can fit in.’ r 

‘I can fit in.* Her questions were arousing his dcfianc?. He had 
not left home to look for this. 

‘That’s all right, then. An’ you’re going to be a pitman. That’s 
hard work. . . .’ She leaned back on the chair and looked ^t her 
hands. ‘My man were a pitman and he wouldn’t let none on 
our three go down. They’re all in good jobs now. Real good 
jobs. . . .’ She looked at him again with a small smile. ‘But it 
reckons to run in families. It takes a fair man to be a good collier. 
You’re nobbut a young lad yet, arc you?’ 

He felt aw’kward and embarrassed under her look and Bill’s 
look, and did not know if she were being kind or superior, for it 
was hard to interpret any expression on that graven face. So he 
simply shrugged and smiled politely and saw immediately that 
she had taken this for disdain. 

‘Think tha’rt man enough for a tough job like yon?’ Her voice 
had gone harsh again. Full of exasperation at his own self- 
conscious stiffness, he mumbled that this was the on)y way he’d 
find out. 

‘Ah well, we shall sec, shan’t we? So you've growed up 
lonely, eh?’ 

‘Not all that lonely !’ He looked over at Bill, who winked and 
grinned with the cigarette cocked upward in liis mouth. ‘I can 
take pretty good care of myself, I guess.’ 

He began to blush fiercely as he saw the wrinkles spreading, 
curling and tiglitcning over her face while she smiled, her few 
teeth showing like discoloured stalagmites in the entrance of a 
red cave. 

‘Happen you can. Stick it here and we’ll find out, lad, eh?’ 
Then with the wrinkles hurrying back to their usual set, she went 
on briskly: ‘We’ve nowt fancy here, Walter, but you’ll get good 
snap and be treated fair if you behave. I like young chaps to keep 
respectable hours and work regular and behave theirsens, and 
this’ll be a home for you as long as we all get on all right/ 

Then she told Bill to show Walt their room. 
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‘You two’s in t* one and me in t’ other,* she told Walt, and 
BiUi^ as he stood up, said: 

‘Well, we couldn’t all be in the same, could we? You snore 
too loud for a start.’ 

‘Don’t thee get cocky ’cause there’s an audience,’ she snapped, 
whirling round on him. ‘If you don’t like me snoring you know 
what to do.* Then she stumped off into the kitchen as Bill winked 
slyly at Walt again and led him upstairs. 

‘It’s best to always go for her dignity,’ he whispered over his 
shoujder. ‘Gets her all confused — only I always lose when she 
starts. She can shout you down. Guess I’m scared of her.’ 

He was still smiling, however, when he opened the bedroom 
door. ‘Our cell.’ There were two single beds with a small table 
between them, two chairs and two sets of drawcK, one with a 
mirror on top. 

‘Where’s the aspidistra?’ Walt asked as he lifted the cases 
on to the nearest bed and began unpacking. Bill said in the 
kitchen, and after a moment asked how he liad known. Then 
they both laughed and Bill slapped Walt’s shoulder. 

‘She’s really aU right, you know. A tough old dragon — ^but 
she grows on you.* He told Walt where to put his clothes and 
then sprawled on his own bed, talking about the old lady and 
himself. He had been here for two years ; had been a student at the 
city college, and was no w working as a laboratory assistant in a 
steelworks. His mother, a widow, kept a small shop in Leeds 
with Bill’s younger sister to help her. Bill talked quickly and 
smiled all the time as though evcrytliing he said were amusing 
or as though he half expected Walt to think so. He was twenty. 

‘You’re seventeen, aren’t you?’ he asked. 

‘I’ll soon be eighteen.’ 

‘I thouglft you looked older downstairs.’ When Walt looked 
up at this, Bill said quickly: ‘Not now, miiid you. Only — ^when 
you were standing up to her.’ As Walt continued impacking, he 
said: ‘You weren’t scared of her, were you?’ 

‘Why should I be?’ He was glad that Bill, at least, hadn’t 
realized how nervous he was. 

‘Oh no — ^yqu shouldn’t be. . . 

As Walt opened the other case. Bill jumped up with a dchghtcd 
shout and knelt on Walt’s bed to look at the books. 

‘Put ’em in your bottom drawer. Fancy — ^all books! We can 
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swop, can’t wc?’ As he passed each one to Walt he read the names 
aloud: ‘Let’s see: Faulkner, Steinbeck, Hemingway — ^you like 
the Yanks, eh?’ 

‘It’s the way they write,’ Walt said, kneeling by the drawer 
and putting the books in carefully. ‘You feel they’re tough about 
Ufe. They’ve got guts — they’re not sloppy. I can’t always'make 
Faulkner out, mind you. . . , 

‘They say diat’s only a cover-up for sentimentality. Just a 
trick of hiding it. ... ’ 

‘It isn’t!’ Walt looked fiercely over his shoulder, as furious 
as though he himself had been accused. ‘That’s the kind of 
stuff intellectuals chuck about, I bet. Because they can’t write.’ 
Had he been asked to define an intellectual he would have 
frowned and said vaguely that everybody knew what one was 
like. He did not know how he had learned to associate tliis word 
with high-browed effeminacy and general uselessness, but that 
was what it meant to him and seemed to have always meant. 
Bill frowned for a moment and dien, with a shrug went on: 
‘Melville, good Lord! Graham Greene, Zola, Jack London and — 
ah-ah — The Technique of Sex^ eh?’ 

Walt took it from him with lowered eyes and put it in the 
bottom of the drawer with several books on top to hide the title. 

‘And these others,’ Bill went on, after a sly grin <vhich Walt 
refused to acknowledge. ‘What a mixture! Mme are non-fiction 
mostly, I’m afraid — modem science, philosophy, politics. . . . ’ 

‘Politics !’ Walt grunted. ‘I’ll stick to the Yanks.’ 

‘We’re dead lucky to be sharmg a room, anyway,’ Bill 
rejoiced as Walt closed die drawer and rose to sit on the edge of 
the bed. ‘I’d expected somebody different. I mean . . .’ He went 
on to explain, and seemed embarrassed as he did so, that there 
was nothing wrong with people who worked liard^ and drank 
beer and never read — ^he was all for them, in fact — only it was 
easier to live with someone more like yourself. 

Walt said that he hardly ever drank and didn’t smoke, 

‘No vices?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Girls?’ 

‘I haven’t known many.’ 

Bill looked at his face critically. 

‘Funny — ^I sort of took you for a ladies’ man.’ At a fierce look 





from Walt, who had begun to blush, Bill added hurriedly: ‘In 
thed^est sense of the word, mind. Don’t pay any attention to 
me — ^I’m always saying the wrong damned things and getting 
people’s backs up.’ And he smiled, pushing his hair back anxiously 
until Walt smiled also. 

‘My brother’s name was BUI,’ Walt told him. ‘Well, WUUam, 
that is.’ • 

‘Was it?’ After a moment the polite smile changed to a frown : 
‘WUliam Morris? That’s some handle, isn’t it?’ 

Wglt knew, from the tone and the earlier remark about 
politics, the real question Bill meant to ask. But he chose to 
answer: 

‘Yeah, I’ll bet the kids at school tormented liim plenty of Omes. 
My folks were like that, though. It was always William. 
William and Charles and Walter.’ 

‘So that’s wliat the “call-mc-Walt” was about.’ 

‘I suppose so.’ Walt, he thought, was a better name, anyway; 
more suited to this new life. ‘In London I lived in a house where 
I got called Wally.’ He looked so indignant that bill laughed 
and then apologized, patting Walt’s knee as he warned him: 
‘You’ll be Walter to the old lady, anyhow. You made it too 
much of a challenge for her to miss it.’ 

They weire quiet. Now that the rain had stopped there was 
simlight chequering the floor and turning BUl’s face wliite as he 
glanced at Walt several times and looked down agam. Walt 
waited for the question. 

‘Were your folks Socialists? Calling him that, 1 mean?’ 

‘Yeah. Staunch Socialists.’ 

Bill frowned, drawing one leg under him. 

‘Why do you say it like that?’ 

‘Like whft?’ he asked doggedly. 

‘As if you didn’t like it.’ 

‘I don’t care.’ Then he shrugged, finding cynicism harder to 
imitate than he had thought. In a ^patc of phrases he said: ‘They 
were Socialists and Wilham was a Socialist, and he wrote poetry 
and so I suppose he didn’t mind.’ 

‘Didn’t minjJ. Has he changed now?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Walt said stiflfly. ‘He died when I was only 
about seven so I don’t know what he made of it all at the finish.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sorry.’ But the withdrawn look in Bill’s eyes showed 
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his mental calculations and also die next question, which Bill 
didn’t yet know he was going to ask. 

*Yes, He got killed in Spain.* 

‘In Spain/ Bill repeated quiedy. ‘Gosh! In Spain. . . .* 

Walt stood up and dug his Imds into his pockets, hunching 
his shoulders as Bill went on: $ 

‘Well, listen, Walt. I redly am pleased to know you.’ 

‘It was William that did it, not me,’ he answered, his voice 
flat because it truly had nothing to do with him what his brother, 
whom he had scarcely known and could barely rememb|r yet 
loved intensely, had done or had felt and died for. Bill looked 
at his face and said no more about it. He was obviously puzzled, 
but Walt did not care. Since his childhood there had always been 
a sadness imprisoned mside him like an imderground spring 
which bubbles in a tiny cavcm and cannot escape. Mention of 
William made a fissure in the rock so that the sadness did escape 
and for a while seeped and ran through every part of him. 

Bill changed the subject by saying he had something to show 
him. He led Walt on to the landing and opened the door of the 
other bedroom, then nudged Walt and pointed. Beside the 
brass-railed, huge-knobbed head of the bed was a marble-topped 
table on which stood a white jug and basin, and just above that 
Walt saw a truncheon hanging from a nail. It «»vas an old 
truncheon, two feet long, with a wooden grip and part of its 
leather covering worn away. 

‘Sec it?’ Bill murmured. ‘With that and her strong right arm 
she’s ready to defend privacy, property and chastity any time of 
day or night. Nearly seventy years old, eh?’ 

Walt said he could admire that kind of guts, as Bill closed the 
door. 

‘Who doesn’t?’ Bill answered. ‘She’s a holy terror, and yet — 
you can’t help respecting her.’ 

After a large diraer they went to the first show at the cinema. 
It was Bill’s suggestion, and they had to go early because he was 
on night shift. 

‘Fancy a chemist having to work shifts, eh?’ he said. So in a 
warm, comfortable seat in the dark hall, Walt sat beside Bill and 
watched a film version of the Battle of Britain, with anti- 
aircraft guns thudding, planes disintegrating before the camera, 
parachutes bobbing and clusters of bombs tumbling down to 
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end in little white smoke-rings. Then, as often happened to him 
in ^cinema, he was led to think of something else; something 
real. He recalled that view from the train of a shattered silhouette, 
imagining the impact of bombs on those crammed houses; the 
thunder and fire and panic as the walls toppled, and the stair- 
cases left desolate to point at the deadly sky. He moved uncom- 
fortably iji the seat as a film siren waited in a rising and dropping 
dirge. 

He could remember nights in Glasgow spent beside his mother 
and sjftcrs in a crowded street shelter, his terror doubled because 
some of the adults were showing theirs. He remembered very 
well the throbbing broken drone and the hand-clenching as it 
grew louder ; then the sudden whump-whump^whump of ack-ack, 
the ring and clatter of bouncing shrapnel and the deep oof! of a 
striking bomb, as though the streets and houses staggered from a 
blow to the belly. He had often trotted tlirough hjtered streets, 
searching for shrapnel fragments and silk parachute cord, and 
skirting fences which guarded uncxploded bombs or mines. 
Once he had watched a dog-fight by dayhght between Hurricane 
and Heinkel and cheered madly with the others when the 
Heinkel planed down in a smoking obhquc white streak vrith no 
small parachute floating away. 

‘We took our fair share o’ t’ knocks,’ the burly man had said, 
and Walt remembered the touch of pride. ‘. . . Never got it as 
bad as London, say, or Coventry . . . 

He emerged from this reverie in time to sec the hero win a 
D.F.C. and a girl too; he could guess what the parts he had 
missed had been about. On the way home he asked if Bill ever 
sat dreaming in a cinema. 

‘I guess so,’ Bill grinned. ‘Not when it’s a film like that, 
though.’ • 

The dayhght had not quite dissolved and the street Ughts 
were still pale as they walked along. Walt said he had too much 
imagination and that films like that made him think of the war. 

‘I was just a kid when it started,’ he said. ‘I mean — grew up 
in it.’ 

‘It makes you wonder what the next one’s going to be like if 
they keep on,’ ^ill said. ‘Doesn’t it?’ 

‘There won’t be a next one.’ In spite of newspapers which 
cried every day of the threat of war, die threat of Communism, 
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tJie need to be ready, he refused even to think of it. ‘I read a 
Yankee officer who said that if the Reds ever get the s^tom 
bomb and we have another war, then the one after will be fought 
with bows and arrows again. They won’t push us that far.’ 

‘It’s if wc push them . . Bill remarked, and hesitated. 

‘Why should we?’ Walt asked, but Bill looked down at his 
feet and didn’t answer. ^ 

‘Wc won’t go too far, any more than they will. Anyway’ — 
he shrugged and said cheerfully — ‘it’s us that’s got the bomb if 
anything did start.’ When he asked if Bill had done his national 
service training, Bill said: 

‘You didn’t notice? Really?’ He looked delighted. ‘I’ve got 
a short leg — the left one. Only a little bit, but I failed the medied.’ 

Walt assured him he hadn’t even guessed, but he was now 
aware again of the hesitant swing in Bill’s walk. They were 
almost home when Bill said that he hoped Walt would do all 
right in the pit. 

‘Think you will?’ 

‘I don’t sec why not,’ Walt answered peevishly, at the same 
time drawing liis shoulders higher and tensing his body. ‘I don’t 
know if I look fragile or something, but it happens I can run 
a fair half-mile, chin the bar umpteen times and put up a pretty 
good scrap against anythmg around my weight. I’nfno sissy!’ 

‘I didn’t think you were. Don’t get me wrong.’ Bill seemed 
always ready to apologize for a statement before he heard the 
answer. He raised an anxious hand to his forelock, smiling with 
his face cocked up towards Walt as he assured him he didn’t think 
him fragile at aD. He jnst thought it must be a hard job and 
wouldn’t fancy tacklmg it himself. 

‘It’s all right, Bill,’ Walt said as they reached the house. ‘It’d 
just be nice if somebody encouraged me for a chafige.’ After a 
moment, he added: ‘Not that I’m bothered wliat people say. 
A man has to do what he thinks is right.’ He would not look at 
Bill as he said this, because he realized that he had read it some- 
where, and didn’t yet know whether this was right or not. 

‘You’re quite right about that,’ Bill said as they entered the 
house. ‘Quite right, Walt.’ 

At nine o’clock, when Bill had gone to work and Walt was 
yawning in front of the fire, the old lady began putting on a 
black coat which was as long and shapeless as her overall. 
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‘I always go to t' Cross Keys for a glass at this time/ she told 

Waif. 

Walt, with embarrassment suddenly mushrooming up in 
him as he remembered, took out his wallet and foimd the only 
three pound notes he had. He held them out to the old lady, who 
stared «t him while she drew a black silk scarf from her pocket. 
He begai^blushing as he asked if this ‘would do until he drew a 
wage. 

‘I expect it’ll be a couple of weeks/ he said. She looked at the 
money and he glanced away, his cheeks burning and itching 
furiously. He hated to ask favours. 

‘Didn’t say you had to pay in advance. . . 

Walt repeated stiffly that he would have no wages for two 
weeks. 

‘Aye. Everybody’s got to work a week in hand. I know that 
better’n thee.’ 

The notes rustled as she took them from his sweating hand, 
folded two up and put them in a tin on the mantelpiece. It was 
a tea-caddy decorated with coronation pictures of the Royal 
family, and as she replaced the lid she told him, looking at him: 
‘I keep all me money in there. Never lost none yet/ Then 
she held the other note out to him. 

‘Take thif for expenses.’ 

‘I’ll manage,’ he said. ‘I’ve got a few ’ She pushed the 

money into his pocket. 

‘It might cost thee more’n than tha tliinks over t’ next two 
weeks. You’ll be makin’ money soon enough if you’re any good.’ 
She watched him lower his head, his eyes ashamed, as she put the 
scarf over her head and tied it under her chin. 

‘Weren’t a prouder man walkin’ than Abe Stevens,’ she said 
quietly. ‘Bu# he could take the downs as w ell as the ups. When 
folks get too proud here they get called big-hcads.* 

‘Thanks a lot,’ he said. ‘I’ll pay you back in a couple of weeks.’ 

She answered over her shoulder on her way to the door: 

‘You’re best to sec if you last a couple o’ weeks first, lad.’ 
From under her scarf the white bun of hair protruded like tlie 
rump of a jacketed racehorse. ‘Leave t’ hght on if you go to bed.' 

Left alone he chmbed the stairs to his bedroom. He sat on the 
edge of the bed, tired and with his head aching. All the impressions 
of the day were spinning around discordantly in his head each 
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in its own orbit. He could not co-ordinate them yet. The room 
was cold and the windows shone black, and when he said ak>ud 
‘Well, this is your new home,’ his voice did not cheer him. 

He decided he liked Bill, though he seemed a bit too anxious 
to please all the time. He hoped Bill wouldn’t prove too ardent 
over politics, because he had lived with that and seen it, and knew 
the difference between what these political types professed and 
how they actually lived. As for the old lady — ^with her indis- 
criminate mixing of ‘you’ with ‘thee’ and ‘tha’ — she was a 
character, certainly, but she either distrusted strangers in general 
or simply disliked him. 

Clasping his hands together, he leaned forward, body gently 
rocking as the sound of traffic and broken speech came from out- 
side in recurrent whispers as though surf were washing on distant 
rock. He felt lonely and wondered if it were homesickness. 

For where? he asked himself contemptuously. Don’t get carried 
away. 

A girl would be nice. A girl to lean against. A real girl worth 
having. Those few he had known since leaving school, he 
thought, had acted and kissed like kids playing house. His 
phantasies W'crc always of older and much more sophisticated 
ones. He was a little afraid of such girls (they made you feel 
that you were the kid), but he wouldn’t be, once a tniner. 

There was a small section of Walt’s mind which had often 
spoiled his most pleasant moments by assuming a decidedly adult 
and critical pose. On nights when, lying in bed with eyes closed, 
he had seen himself crouching behind a dead horse on the hill- 
top with El Sordo and his band, chasing Moby Dick with Ahab 
on both sides of sea and land, standing behind a hedge at Poitiers 
with other men in leather jerkins and steel caps or shouting 
from a high poop as the Spanish galleons closed in; dn nights like 
this when his intensity relaxed, that perverse voice would say in 
its hidden comer that most kids stopped doing this at fourteen. 
It was this voice which now demanded why he wanted to be a 
miner. He had never been near a coal-mine; a few scenes from 
The Stars Look Down were his only clues, and, in case he’d 
forgotten, half the cast of that film had been blovpi up, drowned 
or suffocated. Why was he doing this? And no ‘man doing what’s 
right’ business either. . . . 

He didn’t know why, at first. Then he remembered his mother 
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saying at the station: ‘You can always come back if you don’t like 
it,, c^’t you? You could get digs again near us.’ 

He did know why, and his body stopped rocking as he raised 
his head in the cold room. No more grinding out dreary hours 
in a dull office; no more drifting from one stifling job to another; 
no more boxing a few rounds in the nearest gym with the best 
opponent^ he could find, merely to ‘feel tliat this was at least 
something he was good at. He would smother the memory of his 
father’s voice from boyhood repeating many, many times that 
you Impeded to have brains and to use them, needed to have 
ambition and use that, and would know this for himself if he had 
either* There was also to be smothered the memory of his 
mother’s advice during the past three years, constantly warning 
him that common j>eoplc had no security and that he must liavc 
ambition, must get on in the world, must win a good position 
as Charles had done. 

‘You’ve got to make sometlimg of yourself, and never forget. 
Or you’ll end up like your lather. . . 

Yet both, when the old cycle reunited them one more time, 
were satisfied to see him a studying clerk, with his feet set only 
too firmly on that famous bottom rimg from which they might 
have raised a step or two in a decade. 

‘Not me,’ he told Bill’s bed. ‘1 broke out.’ 

Had broken out by finally w^inning their permission to take up 
this job. It had been difficult and he could not go without their 
written consent, but he L ^d been determmed and he had suc- 
ceeded, though only after a quarrel w^ith his father which had 
grown so furious that his mother had begged both of them to 
stop it and had broken into tears when the older man, his 
temper flaring, had lifted his hand and Walt had said: ‘Not 
now, you can’t. Maybe with the others, but not me. Not now.’ 

‘It’s for your own good,’ his father had said, with Walt 
watching the slowly lowered hand. ‘I walked out at sixteen and 
was sorry afterwards. It was a long time before my father spoke 
to me again.’ 

‘It isn’t as if you’d been around very much to talk to me since 
I was a kid,’ Walt said. ‘And I am out — ^I got shoved out as 
soon as you came back. I’m just moving a bit farther away.’ 

To his surprise his father had quietly told him that since he 
was back they could talk to each other now. Walt had stared at 
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him and then turned and walked out of the flat. Their reluctant 
consent had been finally won by his promise to study for, a 
mining engineer’s certificate. He had been prepared to promise 
anything, even this — when half-marks had been his highest in 
science and mathematics in school and he had passed exams only 
by top grades in such non-engineering subjects as English and 
history. 

It served them right, he tliought. Why should they try to 
control his life? A woman who had lost her family as each 
member reached adolescence, because she could not turn her 
back for good on a man who had repeatedly bullied, betrayed 
and deserted her; a man who from crippled ex-soldier had reached 
such peaks as, first, a full-time union official, later a small business- 
man, only to slither right back down each time because he lacked 
the strength of self-denial. A harsh judgment, this, on his elders. 
But no harsher, no different, he told himself, from that he was 
prepared to pass on himself. 

His first victory liad been won and now he was going to be a 
miner. He would belong to the country’s most important industry 
— the first to be nationalized — on which every other depended. 
The miner was needed and would always be needed. He had 
security, and he also had strong hands and lived by old traditions, 
facing danger with resolution and bound to others who were 
bound to him. Because he lived with risk, those who lived with 
less risk admired him. His was the toughest, the hardest and most 
dangerous of jobs by all accoimts, and Walt was scornful of half- 
way ambitions. If he had been bom in a slum, he did not liave to 
endure a dullard’s life feeling grateful for any small rise in his 
station. No man of action had to stand that. 

He felt like a miner already. He undressed quickly and 
cheerfully and climbed into bed, falling asleep jvithin a few 
minutes. When he woke the house was quiet and the darkness 
heavy. A cat was mourning outside and he could hear a murmur 
of distant traffic. Someone yelled, die cat was silenced and a 
window slammed. Drowsily Walt was aware of a new sound 
which he felt dirough his whole body rather than heard: a faint 
but regular thudding hkc an amplified heart-beat. Some huge 
hammer, he thought, pounding steel in the city somewhere. He 
fell asleep still Hstening to this beat which never faltered or varied 
but steadily thudded through the whole night. 
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1 realize that you worry/ he wrote, ‘but please don’t. Things 
have changed and it isn’t as bad or dangerous as people think. 
One more week of training and I’ll start at my own pit. I’ll 
be a prpper miner then. . . .’ 

After a few more reassuring lines he* finished the letter, hoping 
his mothc^ would be convinced. She got upset so easily, he 
thought; and he didn’t want anyone to be upset or worried about 
him. His new life had to be free of such obligations to the past. 

Hc^at back from the table. The electric light was burning 
and tlic windows were streaked by drizzling ram. In an easy 
chair by the fire die old lady had a piece of sacking spread over 
her knees and was pegging rags of bright cloth through it to 
make a rug, her head lowered as she worked. Bill was spending 
the week-end with his mother, so the house was quigt. 

Two weeks had changed many of his notions, and becoming 
a miner was taking longer than he expected. His imagination 
had pictured him squatting before a wall of coal, in a dark 
vaaium as it were, and hacking at it with a flashing pick. He 
hadn’t expected three weeks of training, nor had he dreamed of 
what the coal-face, the miles of underground roadways and the 
pit bottoms, were really Kkc. At a colliery outside the city, a 
group of soot-laycrcd concrete buildings with two bony head- 
gears rearing up in their centre, he and a dozen others rode the 
shaft each morning in a st<'^l cage which swayed terrifyingly as it 
plummeted through hissing and rattling darkness. They followed 
their instructors along hot and dustv roadways, finding feet and 
heads had become nuisances as they stumbled over pulley-wheels 
or bumped their helmets into sudaen low roofs wliich sagged 
between ardjpd supports. Walt still wondered how’ men found 
thar way through those mazed dark miles where suddenly the 
roof came low or the sides narrowed in and where other black 
tunnel mouths opened up on either side with no indication 
of where they led. He still wondered how you w^orked hard in 
that stuffy heat where raising an arm meant sweat trickling down 
your chest and ribs. It was going to take longer than three weeks 
to become usedf to it all ; to working in only thin cotton pants 
besides boots, helmet and cap lamp, to utter darkness in which the 
lamp thinly flashed, to the sensation of being completely enclosed 
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and to the fact that only a Httlc of your surroundings could be 
seen at a time. Look up at the roof and the floor was inv^blc; 
look down and the roof was in darkness. A man had to turn his 
head and cap lamp constantly as he worked or walked, and was 
never completely sure of what might be in front of him or 
behind. 

When he had tried to explain this to Bill, Walt had said that 
it was a different world and you just had to get used io Uving in 
it. Bill had remarked that before nationalization there had 
been no such training schemes and Walt should be grateful. But 
that was just his way of getting them back to poUtics so Walt 
had ignored it. 

He grinned to himself as he thought of what he had said in his 
letter and remembered all he had seen. Young haulage hands had 
darted among the tubs as they chpped long trains of them on to a 
moving wire rope; a stumble could pitch them under the steel 
wheels grinding over the rails. He had watched them fasten the 
riuis to overhead ropes by long chains, and seen how fumbling 
might mean severed fingers when the chain jerked and fifty tons 
of coal rumbled forward. In dark engine-houses the drivers 
listened to bell signals sent from miles away, and he was told 
that lives depended on those coded signals being followed 
correctly as the ropes throbbed around spinning drums. He had 
even visited the coal-face, crawling down an avenue of props 
three feet high for two hundred yards, with a wall of glinting 
coal where colliers knelt on one side of him and loaded conveyor 
belt running on the other, the waste ground beyond it a mass of 
jumbled stones where the roof had caved in. He had a confused 
impression, recalling this, of men with bodies streaked where 
sweat had washed away black dust, hurriedly working in 
cramped darkness among props and heaps of cpal. It wasn’t 
quite the way he had written, he thought, but he was eager to 
Icam all this and he had attended closely when the instructors 
taught them simple jobs and lectured them on mining theory. 

He rose from the table and gathered his things tidily. 

‘Put t’ light out if you’ve done,’ the old lady said. ‘Save bills 
if wc can.’ 

When Walt had switched off the fight he sat in the other easy 
chair, looking at the flames sparkling on the steel grate and 
throwing shadows around the over-fumished room. He had no 
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money for the cinema and it was raining too hard for him to be 
abUto stroll around the dty as he had been doing most evenings. 
He liked to take a bus down to the busy centre, and there, with 
the massive buildings surrounding him and the traffic rumbling 
past, he would watch the people and listen to their talk. He often 
looked at young couples with their arms entwined or noisy 
groups of his own age and wished thit he had friends; the books 
which had always seemed more important than the places 
where he hved, and the pastime of boxing which had been his one 
oudqj;, were not enough for him now. 

He sat in the firelight thinking that he wanted to become a 
part of the city and of its thousands of hard-working people. 
This was where he meant to hve; the home of his own choice 
and therefore as niuch his as it was theirs who had merely been 
bom here. The bombed ruins in the city’s centre were like battle 
scars to liiin, making its courage manifest. The city avas ugly and 
knew it, and tried to cover its knowledge with a touchy self- 
sufficiency, but it was this ugliness, brusque gruffiiess and lack 
of sophistication which made him like both the place and the 
people. . . . 

‘What’s look o’ misery for? Homesick?’ 

Walt looked up and found the old lady watching him with a 
slightly derisive smile. 

‘Of course not.’ 

‘Homesick’ll get thee nowhere.’ She looked down at her 
fingers as they forced th steel peg through the tough sacking. 
‘Sorry for hissen never made a good collier yet.’ 

‘I’m not,’ he said. He was w'^ary of her, because, although she 
fed him well and was civil, he felt that she was sterner towards 
him than to Bill. It was as though he were being continually 
and secretly^ udged by her. 

After a moment she told him that she had been orphaned at 
fourteen with two young brothers to care for. 

‘Never had tinjc to be sorry for mesen,’ she finished. ‘Better 
for it and all. I brought ’em up. And lead now, both o’ them.* 

‘You’re right,’ he said. ‘People ought to stick up for themselves 
and make their own lives.’ 

She glanced* up without answering. When she did speak, it 
was of her husband, who had died ten years ago of silicosis. 

‘Coughed his life away,’ she said. ‘And never shed a tear o’er 
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hissen.’ With the peg gleaming as it darted through the sacking, 
and one side of her face touched by the orange glow, she iold 
Walt about her three sons who had all done well for themselves 
and were now in different parts of the country. Good lads they 
had been, she said, and had fine homes now of their own. He 
listened respectfully, seeing her pride, but he felt that thfc sons 
deserved a little sympathy, since, with such a mother, to judge 
them, they must have been terrihed of not doing well. 

‘And what about t’ pit, then?’ she asked abruptly. ‘Think you’ll 
stick it?’ : 

‘Sure.’ 

‘Tha’ll find it a far cry from this when it comes to risin’ at four 
and goin’ to graft instead of trottin’ after a teacher.* 

‘I can do it,’ he said. ‘Don’t you worry.’ When she was quiet 
after that, he felt the victory was his. 

At precisely nine o’clock, as on every other night, she went 
to the local pub with Mrs. Watson, the next-door neighbour 
whom Walt had seen peeping at liim on his first day. She was a 
bespectacled, bony-faced little woman who cocked her head 
hke a magpie while probing for gossip, or repeating it with 
smooth, precise malice. 

‘Tell Watson nowt,’ the old lady had warned hinu. ‘She were 
vaccinated with a gramophone needle.’ Two other old women, 
as stout and almost as formidable as their champion, usually went 
with them, and he could imagine a sudden tension, a prospect of 
subdual, filling the men in the Cross Keys when it was time for 
the Gorgon-eyed quartet to arrive. 

He went to bed early and lay reading one of Bill’s books on 
popular science. Bill was at home by the time the old lady went 
out on Sunday evening and he and Walt sat reading in the easy 
chairs. They were already friends and had discussed in the past 
fortnight most of the subjects which appeal to young men who 
read a great deal; their own ideas being favourite. In spite of 
their basic difference in attitudes they rarely argued, because 
Bill would smile when Walt grew heated, and say in his usual 
diffident way that most things were just a matter of opinion, 
anyway. But he was much more enthusiastic about politics, and 
that night he put down liis newspaper and began indignantly 
haranguing Walt on how a Member of ParUament had been 
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expelled from the Labour Party because, with forty others, he 
hfcLsent a goodwill tdegram to an Italian Socialist Party. 

‘But those Eyeries are pro-Communist, aren’t they?’ Walt 
grunted behind his book. 

‘So what? Why can’t British Socialists wish other Socialists 
luck?* 

He igUiPrcd the question; it was rhkorical, anyway. Bill knew 
as well as he did that the word ‘Communism’ was used as a 
synonym for the cause of every trouble in divided Europe; or in 
ChiiML, Greece, Malaya and all other countries tom by civil war 
or rebellion. 

‘Answ'cr me,’ Bill said. ‘I’m serious. Will you?’ 

Walt lowered his book for a moment, irked by the idea of 
another one-sided argument. He pointed out that the Prime 
Minister had said that the fight was on, the country involved and 
that Commimists would be barred from security ^sitions. 

‘You can’t go on saying stuff like that and have your own 
gang sending them goodwill messages, can you?’ he asked 
reasonably. ‘I mean, it makes him look a bit daft.’ 

Bill said that wasn’t the point. Communists and Socialists 
were anti-capitalist whatever country they belonged to, and so 
was the Labour Party. 

‘Why should they be enemies?’ he demanded, his hair already 
hanging over his eyebrow. He was prepared to force the issue 
for once. 

‘I’ve told you I’m not interested in politics,’ Walt said, and 
raised his book agam. 

‘But just answer me this, please. I want to know what you 
think.’ 

*I don’t think anything!’ He snapped the book’s covers 
together. Politics bored him intensely because they were in- 
volved and pompous-phrased and because he knew that when all 
the long-winded talk was finished the same things would still 
be going on. He had rejected politic.^ u' the same way that another 
generation had rejected religion; they were part of his parents’ 
standards, not his. 

‘Look,* he ssud, ‘I’ve got nothing against them and don’t care 
what dicy do in their own countries. But they aren’t like ms, 
you know. I mean, it’s all right in those backward places where 
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half of them can’t read or write — ^they don’t mind dictatorships 
and mihtary rule — ^but . . .’ 

‘Why, that’s nonsense,’ Bill exclaimed. ‘You know nothing 
about them. That’s propaganda straight from the papers, and 
the papers are against them.’ 

Still patient and reasonable, Walt answered that Bill ‘could 
only know what he read also. 

‘The stuff you read is propagaiida for them. So why should we 
argue?’ 

‘I can’t understand you,’ Bill said. ‘With a family like yqurs — 
yet you turn your nose up every time I mention politics. Walt — ’ 
with his eyes round and earnest in his round, earnest face, he 
leaned nearer — ‘don’t you believe in Socialism? The thing in 
itself?’ 

‘The thing in itself?’ Walt repeated the words in a mockingly 
pompous way, holding up the book like a lay preacher brandish- 
ing his Bible before a street crowd. Then half seriously he said: 
‘What you mean would be great. No more slums and poor 
people — ^no drunkards —no more wars. . . .’ As Bill nodded 
approvingly, Walt tapped his head with the book and grinned. 
‘Wake up, Bill! Not in this kmd of world with this kind of 
Socialists and tliis kind of people. It’s a dream that all your 
political talkers will never sec.’ 

‘If you could see yourself. . . Bill sat back, looking disgusted, 
while Walt grinned. ‘A blase nmety-ycars-old look m your 
face !’ 

‘And if you could hear yourself. Comrade Spenser! Spoutmg 
that stuff from your books and pamphlets. This is about the 
fourth time you’ve started this and the first time you haven’t 
dragged Joe Stalin or Bernard Shaw or Marx or somebody else 
in to talk for you !’ Bill looked so surprised that Wait, beginning 
to enjoy himself, leaned forward in his turn and went on: 
‘You’re a quoter. You do make some sense when you talk for 
yourself, but when it’s politics you chuck out your own ideas 
and use theirs. You’re not saying what you really think — ^you 
don’t know what yon really think. You’re talking lumps of 
somebody else. You couldn't argue without your quotations.’ 

‘Who couldn’t?* Bill demanded, nervously pushing his hair 
back, his fair skin flushed. Walt, grinning callously because he felt 
that Bill deserved teasing for being so intense yet so sensitive 
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over rebuttal, and also because he meant to balk now every 
hojpd of further argument, tapped his knee and looked into his 
shming face as he said: ‘You couldn’t. Bill. I’ve heard some real 
quoters on about all this; Charles and his pals and my old man — 
my old man could go on for hours when he was drunk and in 
that mood — and they’d have talked rings round you. They made 
it sound jj^ke long-winded, big-worded tripe, and so do you. 
Have sense and drop it.’ 

‘It’s important to me,’ Bill said with dignity as Walt sat 
back. ^ 

‘No it isn’t,’ Walt said. ‘You’d have done something about it. 
You’d be in the Labour Party or the Communist — though I don’t 
know how much difference that makes. But at least you’d be 
banging a bigger drum with a lot of your own kind then.’ 

‘That’s just it, Walt,* Bill was immediately almost suppliant, 
stretching out his small hands, palm up towards him. ‘You’ve 
lived with this — I haven’t. 1 can’t make up my mind exactly ’ 

‘You’re a talker and a quoter, that’s why.’ Walt suddenly 
picked up his book again, because he had grown unrcasoningly 
angry at Bill. ‘Shut up about it!’ 

‘All right, then,’ Bill said huffily, and picked up his newspaper. 
‘I just wanted your opinion.’ 

‘The only bloke I know who was genuine and not a talker and 
quoter,’ Walt said, holding the open book tightly with a page 
slowly tearing under a rigid thumb, ‘got himself killed before 
he could tell me his opiAj on. So I don’t have one. I just know 
it wasn’t for politics he did it.’ 

Bill looked up again to argue, but he saw Walt’s face and, after 
a moment, shrugged and resumed his reading. Walt rose from 
his chair a few minutes later and went to bed, to lie alone and 
hsten to the incessant slow thud from far away. 

On the following Friday he completed his training, filled in 
a test paper on simple arithmetic and mining theory and returned 
to his own colliery in the city. He was told to start work on 
Monday morning at half past five. 

‘You’ll go pony-driving,’ the labour officer said. ‘Twenty 
days’ training and then you’re on your own.’ 

As soon as "^alt had stamped into the living-room at home 
where Bill was curled up dozing in an easy chair, he began 
expostulating over the continued training. 
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‘Twenty days/ he said indignantly. ‘When am I going to be a 
miner?’ # ^ 

As Bill, who had gone to work at five that morning, blinked 
sleepily at him, Walt added fiercely that he didn’t want any 
of that ‘grateful’ stuff either. So Bill smiled, with a finger to 
his closed Ups, and shrugged at him. After a moment Walt 
muttered: 

‘At least I’ll be getting up c^urly now — so she won’t be able 
to make cracks about that !’ And he nodded towards the kitchen 
where the old lady was cooking diimcr behind the closed 4oor. 

‘Consolation already/ BiU said. ‘This feud gets dead exciting 
at times, doesn’t it?’ 

They went out together that evening. 

‘It’s pretty early,’ Walt said, as they stood in the street with die 
tall standard lamps burning white above them in the twihght 
and many people hurrying by. ‘What shall we do?* 

‘Come on, wc’Il go to Atwell’s. I’ve a friend there I want you 
to meet, anyway.’ 

As they walked towards the distnet where the biggest theatres 
and hotels and cinemas were, and where there were always 
crowds at night, Bill answered liis questions about Atwell’s. 

‘It’s a sort of cafe, you know. . . . People go and drink tea or 
coffee and natter. A whole crowd used to go from die university 
and college, but they seem to have dropped off lately. At one 
time you couldn’t get a seat and they’d be at it all night— just 
talking and meeting each other.’ 

‘Who’s the friend?’ 

‘A bloke called Andrew Masoii. Lectures at the college.’ 

‘Oh.’ He was a httlc disappointed that it was a man, but went 
along cheerfully, looking at the couples lingering around door- 
ways and shop windows and the young people kughing and 
chattering as they passed in groups. From the open windows of 
dance haOs came snatches of music and singing voices, and with 
the buildings around them bulked against a lowering dark sky, 
the traffic flashing and the people jostling at comers, he felt the 
exatement and gaiety of the coming night and wished he could 
have more share in it. Glancing round at Bill, who was walking 
with his head down and hands in his jacket pockets, Walt told 
himself that he had the wrong kind of companion. 

‘I’m glad I’m my age,’ he said. ‘By the time I’m twenty-one 
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or so we’ll have got over the war. There’ll be plenty of every- 
thing again and wc’ll be able to have smashing times.* 

b 31 looked up as they turned a comer and they went on 
walking down a dark and quiet street behind a theatre which 
wore huge posters on its grey walls. 

‘If tve live that long,’ he said. ‘If we get the chance. . . .’ 

‘Oh, f(j^ Pete’s sake!* Walt pushed his hands into his pockets 
and scowled. ‘Knock it off.* 

‘We could be in one before you know.’ They came to a lighted 
doorway beside a long lace-curtained window and Bill stopped. 
He faced Walt and said: ‘You can growl, but there could be a 
blow-up any time.’ 

‘All right, if there is, there is!’ He raised one shoulder im- 
patiently. ‘We can’t stop it whatever we do and we’d just have 
to try to come out of it alive. There’s more important things to 
think about than that.’ 

‘Than war? Another war?’ Bill stared up with his face wrinkled 
as though trying to perceive Walt’s real thoughts; as though his 
words could not possibly be meant literally. 

‘Just you keep thinking about it, then — ^you’ll go off your 
nut in this world. This the place?’ 

Bill nodded as liis hand slowly rose to push back his forelock. 
He opened ihe door with a last look at Walt over his shoulder, 
and they entered a yellow-lit room where there was a monotonous 
secretive drone of quiet conversation. Most of the square tables 
were occupied and a group of girls with coats around their 
shoulders were sitting on stools at the long counter. Bill waved 
to someone in a far corner while Walt was still blinking in the 
sudden light, which was not actually very bright. The stout, 
dark-complexioned and black-eyed woman working behind 
glinting, steiming copper urns and glass-encased shelves laden 
with cakes and sandwiches poured two coffees for them. 

‘Chorus girls from the Empire,’ Bill murmured as Walt 
glanced round at a shrill and ragged laugh. Their make-up looked 
orange in this Hght and their eyes blue-shadowed and pccuUarly 
hollow. He felt diat the one who was laughing had seen him turn, 
had studied him briefly and looked away while her head was still 
tilted back and her mouth was open. 

Bill picked up the cups and led the way to the comer table 
with Walt following and still glancing round at the seated people 
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he passed and at photographs of variety stars which decorated 
the blue walls. 

‘Hullo, Bill. We hoped you’d come.’ At the table were three 
men and a girl, the oldest man standing up and smiling across the 
table at them. He was tall and thin widi a fleshless and big-boned 
face, and eyes made huge by thick rimless spectacles. One' patch 
of Hght brown hair still grew on the crown of his hea^ and was 
plastered thinly over as much of his skull as was possible. Bill 
introduced him as Andrew Mason. As they shook hands, Walt 
staring fascinated at the cadaverous face and prominent, cpnvex 
teeth, Mason said: ‘Pleased to meet you so soon. I’ve heard of 
you, you know.’ He wore a brown corduroy coat, grey trousers 
and a brown knitted tic with a soft white shirt. Bill introduced 
him to the others, then they sat down, Walt in front of the table 
with the girl on one side of him and one of the young men, a 
handsome, slight youth also wearing a corduroy coat, on the 
other, while Bill went around to sit opposite with Mason. The 
stocky young man sitting at a comer betw^ecn Mason and the girl 
was growing a beard, which was at present struggling through 
in fuzzy brown patches. The girl was small and dark-haired, 
her face softly taimcd, wliich seemed to him curious for an 
English girl in early May. Her name was Elaine Stew’-art and 
she was very pretty. She wore a tweed coat and skiVt and green 
sweater. 

‘The friend of Bill’s I mentioned,’ Mason was saying to the 
others. He smiled again to Walt. ‘A coal-miner, I understand?’ 

As Walt nodded, knowing that Bill was quietly watching and 
beginning to wonder if there were a purpose behind his being 
brought here, the stocky youth asked him what he thought of 
nationalization. 

‘I mean,’ he said, ‘you’re seeing it at first hand, aren’t you?’ 

Walt said it was all right, glanced suspiciously at Bill and lifted 
his cup. He tasted the coffee and remembered he didn’t Hke it. 

‘John is doing economics, you see,’ Mason said. ‘He’s naturally 
interested.’ They were watching Walt as though disappointed. 

‘You’re at the university, then?’ Walt looked at the bearded 
youth. Mason’s voice, although his tone was pleasant, was high- 
pitched and, as though because his teeth were too big for his 
mouth, his speech was slurred at times in a sHghtly unctuous way. 
Walt disliked both high-pitched and unctuous voices in men or 
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women and felt uncomfortable when he looked at the teacher. 
The bearded youth said that all three of them were students. 

‘You’re lucky/ Walt said casually and pushed his cup and 
saucer away. 

‘Elaine.’ Bill was first to speak after a moment. ‘You’re a 
keen nbvcl-reader, aren’t you? You should really talk to Walt — 
he knows bis books.’ Then he turned to* Mason and said he wanted 
to talk to him. As Bill, Mason and the two young students leaned 
their heads together, Walt was left to look at the girl and smile 
uncer^inly, thinking nervously that she was awfully attractive. 

‘What arc your favourites?’ she asked. ‘I love to read, too.’ 
Her voice was light and quick, yet each word was clearly 
enunciated. As he talked to her, half turned m his chair, he 
watched the light from the neon tube above them npplc over her 
black and glossy hair, sparkling when she moved her head. Her 
large dark eyes slanted upward a little at the corners, the long 
black lashes lookmg heavy, just as the wavy frame of her hair 
looked too thick and heavy for such tiny features. When she 
smiled he felt a slow heat in his neck and ears. 

You’ll have to get used to girls like this some tunc, he told 
himself severely, but he had to look away before the blush would 
fade. The famihar sense of his ow'n awkwardness stiffened his 
neck and lip^> and he jerked his chair back a little from the table, 
sprawhng and shoving his hands mto his pockets with his chin 
down. She mentioned some lady novelists and he had to admit 
he had read none of them. 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘I prefer women as writers. Haven’t you read 
anjr at all?’ 

I’d rather read men,’ he answered, and as they looked at each 
other he thought her eyes changed expression and her Ups 
twitched and^ondcred what was funny. After this admission he 
had to make further ones: he didn’t know much about poetry, 
didn’t know much about jazz and hadn’t read reviews in the 
New Statesman. 

‘What magazines do you read?* 

He said none actually, and no special newspapers either. 

‘Well, it’s all^ the same old stuff, isn’t it?’ he added, and her 
eyebrows arched. He stuck Ins legs straight out and looked at 
the others, who were still huddled together. He frowned 
petulantly and muttered: ‘Politics agam, I bet!’ 
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‘Don’t you like them?’ She put an arm on the table and leaned 
towards him a little with her head on one side. 

‘Me?’ Walt said. ‘I’ve enough to live for without them.’ 

‘That makes a change,* she smiled. He noticed the bearded 
youth glancing round for a moment and glancing again at 
Elaine before he turned back to Bill. 

‘He your boy-friend?’ Walt asked quietly, noddiijg his head 
at him. 

‘John? Well — in a way. Why wouldn’t you tell him about 
mining?’ 

‘I didn’t say I wouldn’t ! I don’t want to talk about what he’d 
want to talk about, anyway.* 

‘Would you tell me about it, then?’ 

He nodded. The way she said ‘tell me’, with a smile and dark 
wide-eyed look, suggested a special intimacy and he began 
blushing again. He glanced at Bill to make sure he wasn’t listen- 
ing, then said casually that right now he was pony-driving. 

‘Is it really bad? Are the conditions awful? I mean — such a 
job . . .’ Even her tiny shiver and frown of distaste were attractive 
and it occurred to him that each movement seemed a trifle 
too graceful and each word a little too carefully modulated to 
be completely spontaneous. 

‘Well, of course,’ he said gravely, ‘you have tb be up to it 
physically.’ And went on talking with the air of a veteran about 
wliat he had seen at his training pit, while telling himself that 
if she could put it on so could he. He drew his chair close to the 
table while he talked and Elaine leaned back, one arm hanging 
over the spar behind her. As she did so, her breasts made twin 
points in the loose sweater with the green cloth sliding to the 
curve of her waist, and Walt, forgetting awkwardness and blush, 
felt his arms and legs grow tense as though he had (flimbed into a 
boxing ring. When the chorus girl’s shrill laugh suddenly jarred on 
him his whole body jerked. He went on talking, his eyes lowering 
to her sweater repeatedly and hastily rising again to her face. When 
Andrew Mason spoke to him, Walt had one arm on the table and 
was leaning over just as the girl had recently been doing. 

‘But we’re ignoring you, Walt. How impolite.’ 

He assured Mason it was quite all right, but everyone was 
sitting back in a way that made the conversation general, so 
Walt reluctantly looked at Bill, who had gone on tal^g: 
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‘The p4)int is that thcv can urge other Social Democrats to 
hold .out against them all they like, but they just can’t!’ Walt 
sighed at the fainihar tone and phrases, but the others were listen- 
ing and Mason was nodding. ‘Europe’s divided between 
capitalism and Communism, and Social Democracy hasn’t a 
hope. We can’t go on Hving in the past and thinking purely 
island thoi^hts.’ 

‘Quite true,’ Mason agreed. ‘That much I admit ’ 

‘Hey,’ Walt interrupted. ‘Are you a Communist?’ 

‘Wcjji, no.’ Mason smiled as he shook his head. ‘Some of my 
ideas, I m afraid, aren’t compatible with the party line. Others 
don’t suit the Labour Party,’ he added flippantly and smiled wider. 

‘You have to decide where you stand,’ Bill said hotly, the 
forelock bouncing. 

‘Calmly, Bill, calmly. . . .’ Mason soothed him, then said to 
Walt: ‘I’m afraid Bill is the budding Communist here — ^highly 
promising material. The rest of us at present are more or less 
observers — sympathetic, mind yon. but tr^hng to make sense, 
if we can, of everything. Elaine’s sister is another fire-eater who 
feels a little contemptuous of us now, I think.’ 

‘Of course she doesn’t,’ Elaine protested. 

‘Good — I have great respect for Judith and Don.’ 

Walt felt s^rry’ for Bill. Mason had spoken in a kindly way to 
him, yet there had been a touch of admonitory condescension. 

‘Bill and this Judith look the best of your bunch to me,* he 
said briskly. ‘If they belie e in it there’s more credit in doing 
something than in sitting around talking like a bunch of 
intellectuals,’ 

Bill grinned delightedly, the girl irowned and forgot to look 
cute, and the other three stared at one another. 

‘He uses tke word quite indiscriminately,’ Bill told them, 
with difficulty, since he could not stop grinning. ‘He has a poor 
opinion of these intellectual types.’ 

Mason leaned over the table, blinking beliiud his spectacles 
to say that surely, from what Bill had aid, he was something of 
an intellectual himself? He jerked back quickly at Walt’s fierce 
outburst. 

‘I’m a man of* action,’ Walt said, when he had finished telling 
them that he was no sissy, then he glanced to sec how the girl 
liked that, saw her staring, and sat back satisfied. 
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‘Go on/ Bill murmured softly to Mason, and Walt looked 
sharply at him. ‘iVe been wanting to see this. . . .’ 

‘Very well,* Mason said, smiling again. The others lounged 
back in their seats, looking at Walt over the stained cups on 
the glass table-top. Voices still droned on all around them, but 
the chorus girls were leaving, the banging door cutting* off the 
last harsh shriek of mirth. ‘As a man of action, Walt, what is 
your plan for this world of om.s? The Communist Party?* 

‘No,’ he answered. ‘I thought that was yours. I haven’t any 
plan and I’m not interested in poUtics.* ^ 

‘But . . .’ Mason was leaning towards him again, thoughtfully 
scraping a long fingernail on the glass. ‘Don’t we all have to be 
interested in the future?’ 

‘I guess so.’ Bill was smiling as he lit a cigarette, obviously 
preparing to enjoy himself. Walt felt sure that this had been 
engineered, and also felt, resentfully, that an attempt was being 
made on his right to liis own ideas. ‘The future’s going to come 
through, whether we’re interested or not.’ 

Mason suggested, Uke a prosecutor forcing slow admissions 
by casual but adroit questions, that surely politics determined 
what kind of future it was going to be? 

‘Why does it have to be poUtics?’ Walt asked, as mildly and 
casually as the questions were put, tilting back hh chair gently 
but growing warily stiff in the legs and arms. 

‘For the good reason that politics affect everything and involve 
everyone — including yourself, Walt.’ 

‘Not me,’ he said. 

‘Even you.’ 

]No!’ 

‘Careful, Andrew,’ Bill grinned. ‘Walt can get tough on this 
subject.’ 

‘If what you’ve said is true . . .’ Mason glanced at him and then 
smiled amicably at Walt. ‘What he has to say is worth at least 
listening to. Why aren’t you involved, then, Walt?’ 

He frowned. He had never examined the subject, and when he 
tried to found irritation prickling up with every thought. He 
had condemned Bill for quotations, yet it was easier to draw 
analogies or examples from the neatly expressed ideas in the 
Hbrary of his own mmd. 

‘In a book of Graham Greene’s,’ he said slowly, while he 
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mentally thumbed through one page after another in a frantic 
search for answers to the next probable arguments, ‘there’s a 
piece about a battle that’s going on in some mist or smoke or 
something. . . . Anyway, each soldier has his own little fight to 
sort out and he doesn’t know how the big one’s gomg on, and 
doesnlt much care either as long as he keeps winning. That’s 
natural. My personal scrap is enough for me right now.’ He 
lowered flic chair gently on to its front legs again, hoping they 
would be awed into silence, but Mason spread out his hands and 
said happily: ‘There you are. You admit you’re part of the 
battle — and if the battle is lost the soldier is lost.’ 

‘I’m not a part tlie way you mean. Anyway, this battle goes on 
and on, and it will after I’m dead.’ 

Mason said with surprise that surely it was his as much as 
anyone’s. 

‘How can you feel you’re not responsible?’ ^ 

Coming from a self-styled observer, he thought, this sounded 
too much like argument for its own sake. And Mason and the 
other youths sounded too much hkc those intellectuals he 
despised. Therefore Walt suddenly planted his elbows on the 
table, knocking over a cup which Elauic caught at the table’s 
edge, and said brusquely: ‘Now listen. This country’s m a mess, 
right? Becauie of the war. So’s the world, too — ^that’s what you’re 
bmdmg about. But it was all decided and done before I was bom 
or old enough to have any say — ^and I’ve no say now. Listen. . . .’ 
Without knowmg why, fe was saying defiantly: ‘I was bom in 
a slum!’ 

‘That’s a shame,’ Mason said sympathetically, but seemed to 
have missed the defiance. ‘Not a vi ry easy place to grow up in, 
I imagme.’ 

‘Never mi®d that.’ He was half ashamed because he had spoken 
boastfullv. ‘1 meant to say this : my old man got crippled in the 
first world war and my brother got killed in another. There was 
a war in China the time I was bom, and thcr»; was a war in Spam, 
and then the last war, and there’s all sorts of little wars going 
on now. But it was you — ’ his stal^buig finger almost struck 
Mason’s nose — ‘your generation that balled yourselves up. I 
didn’t pick it and I’m not worrying about it any more thm I 
have to. I’ve a life of my own I haven’t worked out yet.’ 

AU were quiet for a moment; Walt breathing a little heavily 
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with his jawbones protruding, the girl looking at him, Bill 
thoughtfully trimming his cigarette and Mason smiling gently 
over pyramid-joined hands at Walt, his elbows also on the 
table. Walt was staring back as though at an enemy. 

‘A world you never made,’ Mason said softly. ‘It’s an old cry, 
you know, Walt.’ , 

‘I couldn’t give one damn less !’ 

‘What happens to the world has to involve you, don't you sec? 
Its standards, morals and values arc yours too. If it’s in a mess, 
then so arc you. You and ’ 

‘No !’ Walt jerked back in the chair and slapped both hands 
on the table. ‘I’m me, whatever the world is.’ Out of the defiance 
and dislike, the anger goading him, came a remembered phrase 
that he happily welcomed as inspiration. To their surprise, he 
grinned suddenly, relaxed, and said, ‘I’m a good lion,’ and leaned 
back, lips pursed, turning his head airily to look at the couples 
and groups at the other tables. Most of them looked a bit snooty, 
he thought, though there was a group of his own age talking and 
nodding cheerfully across the room. 

‘Well, tell us,’ Bill asked at last. ‘What is a good lion?’ 

‘You should know; it’s in one of your magazines,’ he answered, 
and leaned on the table again as he explained, his mind many 
phrases ahead of his words: ‘It’s a scientific world- r-I mean, wc 
can split atoms and all sorts of things — so you need a scientific 
outlook.’ 

Mason removed his spectacles and squinted hard at liim while 
polishing them on his handkerchief. Walt waited politely until 
he had them on again. 

‘Well, the scientist doesn’t sec life as intellectuals and that 
kind do. He doesn’t care about morals and standards or ordmary 
good and bad. He thinks functional value and survival value arc 
what coimt. So, to the biologist, die lion that kills a deer and 
eats it isn’t a bad lion; it’s a good Uon.’ 

‘Just a minute !’ Mason interrupted incredulously. 

‘Let me finish.’ Walt waved a hand at him, his ideas joining 
and eagerly supporting one another like good soldiers. It was 
as though he had rehearsed this many times before. ‘The lion is 
functioning properly. It doesn’t give a damn what the others are 
domg or who’s king of the jungle; it’s doing what’s natural to 
it, what’s right for it and wlut it wants to do. It’s got functional 
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y^ue and survival value. So—’ he raised both hands, palm up — 
‘I’m going to have survival value and I’ll do what’s right for me 
and what 1 want to do. You please yourselves.’ 

He sat back smiling while Mason ruefully shook his head, its 
bald half gleaming. 

‘Thsft’s a childish argument, Walt.’ 

‘Okay,’ Jie agreed mildly. ‘Knock it down.’ 

Well, it s so Look here, what if wc all went about like 
that? The world would be a jungle — we’d go back to prehistory. 
And pity the poor deer in it!’ 

‘The world is like that,’ Walt protested indignantly. ‘The 
deer arc those who don’t reaUze it. A different kind of jungle— 
it s a scientific one, like I said. You ve been on about Europe 
—the Reds arc trying to kick us out of Berlin. They want to 
grab Germany for themselves and be the bosses in Europe. 
They’re being good lions. We’re being good lions aiTd won’t let 
’em. The world’s rumiing like that.’ 

He turned to Bill, who was watching with round, perplexed 
eyes. 

‘You were on about Churcliill the other night, Bill, and reeling 
It off about his always changing. Yon couldn’t understand how he 
could once tiyn bayonets out against the miners, then be a brave 
war-leader and then say silly thmgs about Gestapos agamst the 
Labour Party. That’s what you said.’ 

Bill nodded. 

‘He’s a good lion,’ Walt told him. ‘He’s consistent — ^fighting 
every time for what he believes m and attacking what threatens 
his cause. The miners were deer and Labour was deer . . .’ He 
paused reflectively. ‘I guess you couldn’t call the Nazis deer, 
but, anyway, #11 the great men like him were really good lions. 
What’s happened to the world’s been a sort of side-effect of 
them doing what they wanted to do.’ 

‘He can talk the hind leg off a donkey when he does start,’ 
Bill muttered. He threw up his arms ml asked Mason: ‘Andrew, 
what is he? Anarchist, nilulist or what? 

‘Egotist?’ John added, glancmg at Elaine before he looked at 
Walt. 

‘He’s seventeen,’ Mason said, smiling now at them all. He 
reached over and patted Walt’s hand, which was immediately 
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withdrawn. ‘He was doing quite well for a while there, but 

Tell me, Walt, are you classifying us as deer — or pariah dogs?’ 

‘I don’t think we’ll have that one answered, if you don’t 
mind,’ Bill said, pushing his chair back as he stood up. ‘Come 
on, Walt, let the deer and the hon amble off together.^ 

Walt was still sitting tensely, though appearing relaxed, 
smiling speculatively at John’s beard, then looking up into his 
eyes. 

‘To be a lion,’ he said, ‘you have to be better at fighting than 
talking.’ 

‘Are you?’ John asked with interest. 

‘Yes. Are you?’ 

‘Come on, Walt,’ Bill said at his shoulder, pulling his coat. 
Walt stood up and looked down at Elaine. Her eyes were slowly 
moving, contemplating his hands, his chest and shoulders, then 
his face. As he grinned her eyes widened momentarily, then the 
heavy bds drooped and she smiled in return. 

‘Walt, you must come again,’ Mason said heartily. ‘I can’t let 
you get away with that.’ 

‘Maybe,’ he said. 

‘Do come,’ Elaine said, and leaned back to look up at him, her 
breasts protruding once more. ‘And we’ll talk about books, not 
biology or politics.’ Knowing that she was being consciously 
provocative did not make her any less attractive. He felt she was 
the kind of girl who should be having fun with others like 
herself instead of sittmg in this dull place, and wondered why she 
came here. 

‘I’ll be seeing you,’ he said, as they went to the door. 

It was dark outside and the traffic passed the end of the 
street in a chequered flow of hght with people suddenly jerking 
into sight against the bright background and vanishing again. 
Walt was trying to apply his theory to as many facets of his life 
as he could. He decided it was pretty good, especially as he had 
worked it out while he talked. You’d have to go along with your 
own kind of conscience, of course; to go against it would be 
against yourself— a bad Hon. 

‘I’m just a genius, I suppose,’ he said, cheerfully facetious as 
they walked dong. 

‘Walt, you really live by fiction, you know. You said some 
trite things. Besides ’ 
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‘what?’ They turned a comer, making their way by dark 
side-streets to the bus station. 

‘You’d be completely on your own. Nothing to beUevc in 
except Walt Morns.’ 

‘It s good fiction, anyway,’ he answered. ‘I don’t want any 
more 'politics.* 

‘Okay,’ Bill said. ‘Only 1 know sonic really good arguers you 
should meet.’ 

‘Commimists, I bet.’ 

As JBill began to say this made no difference Walt repeated 
sternly that he wanted no more of that stuff. Their footsteps 
cloppeJ back at them as they walked past dark, silent warehouses 
and offices with shmy black wmdows. 

‘John nearly got a punch on the nose,’ Walt remarked after a 
while. ‘Egotist!’ 

‘Ah, he’s all right. He’s nuts on Elame, that’s adl. She’s not 
serious, though.’ 

Walt asked how Bill liad come to know them, and Bill 
explained that he had first gone to Atwell’s with students from 
the college and become friendly with Mason and his group 
because they talked politics. 

‘She’s good-looking, isn’t she?’ Walt remarked when Bill had 
fimshed, 

‘You’re only interested in her, aren’t you? She’s broken a 
few hcaits at the college. She’s a bit of a flirt, but from what I’ve 
heard she’s no free-and-*.. jy type about her virtue. Eicr father’s 
some kind of business-man, you know.’ 

‘And her sister’s a Socialist?’ He rated roimd at Bill. 

‘Well, sure.’ Bill shrugged and said: ‘Judith and hc^- father 
don’t talk, so they sa;> , but Elame lives with her, anyway. He’s 
in London.’ • 

‘Idle rich, eh?’ Walt said enviously. 

‘Oh, 1 don’t know. She has to go to university, but she does 
commeraal classes at the college too, for soiiic career she’s after. 
She’s a luce kid and she’s bright. 's people. She doesn’t go 
to Atwell’s very often, mmd you.’ 

Walt was thjnking, whde Bill talked, that he was going to 
meet some more girls like that if he could. He was going to 
have some friends, too. But not the kmd Bill had. 
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IV 


F or a moment the white light ghstened over the pony's 
glossy, clay-splashed coat. Then Walt dropped his head 
again and strained harder as the pony scrambled on the 
slope with his belly sucked in, liis back arched and Hooves 
splashing and clopping. Walt's naked shoulders, bui^hed like 
the pony’s povvcrful haunches, wer^* set against a cold iron tub 
and his heavy boots slipped repeatedly on the wet ground. Bryan 
Poster was shoulder-heaving at the first tub and yelling: ‘(ro on, 
then. Tommy lad! Dig ’em in, old love.’ 

The pony stopped struggling and rested, leaning against his 
chains and gathering his strength tight while the two youths 
helped him fight the M cight of five empty tubs, llieir lamps 
beamed in one another’s faces as Walt stiffly turned his head and 
Bryan grunted to him: ‘Knows he should only have three on at 
this stee]\ see?’ Then the light flashed over the surrounding 
stone as he turned: ‘They’s two on us pushiii’, Tom. Come on, 
then.’ 

The pony snorted violently, raismg his leathcr-sliielded head 
and making harness and side-chains rattle and jingle as he shook 
his whole black body. 

‘Now, Tom!’ * 

Down went the hammer head and up sprang the jaunty, 
docked tail; the chain cracked tight and Toni’s head rose again, 
cars erect, neck rigid and eyes glaring as the tubs eased upward. 
Bryan and Walt thrust out tlicir legs and dug their heels into the 
slippery ground while their lamps patterned the darkness with 
w^hitc streaks. Botli slioutcd encouragement as the sturdy pony 
bounded up and on to level ground with the tubs rolling after 
him one by one, and then Br^^an yelled to Walt: ‘^mp on, kid. 
It’s dowmliill now’ and he’ll stop for nowt.’ He sprang between 
two tubs and Walt jumped on to the buffers of the last one. As 
he climg there, wath the tub rattling and jolting, the rocky sides 
and arcliing steel supports flying past, his lamp’s beam flickered 
about and the darkness leaped after it. Over the iron tubs he 
could sec Bryan’s bulky figure, his grimy singlet and thick arms 
muddied, and he could sec the sway and jerk of Coin’s haunches 
and the bobbing of his bushy tail. 

This is the life, he thought happily, though sweat had pasted 
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singlet to his skin and made the leather m the nm of his 
Tiafd hat chafe his forehead He could hear Bryan singing* 

‘Back to Sorre . hento . Or I-hi muhustdic. . . / 

The stone suddenly swept down and he had to crouch, cling- 
ing by his hands with his head bent and his lamp glanng on his 
doubled knees, lookmg at the ground rushing past close below 
This wasjthe kmd of risky thrill you might get from careermg 
down a long hill at night on a bicycle without lights or brakes. 
How did the pon^ manage to gallop, avoiding sleepers and other 
obstriictions and ducking under low roof, when he was in daik* 
ni'ss^ Walt could not understand, }ct the pony never hesitated 
Or broke step once befoi c the ground began rising again and he 
flowed down He stopped without orders when they reached a 
branch line which euived off from the mam rails into a low 
roadw a^ When Bryan had thrown over the pomt rail and Walt 
had unhnktd the last two tubs, the pony moved ag^n, pulling 
into tlu tunnel, but he lialted when Bryan (ailed 
‘Whoa-back, Tom, let’s have a minute ’ 

As 1 om turned his masked head to look back and struck on,c 
hoof impatiently on the giouiiJ, Bry’^an said to Walt ‘He knowfs 
It’s about snap-time and wants to get up there But we’ll have a 
1 iiiiute first and let lum get his wmd ’ He squatted on lus hecls^ 
looking up at Walt, who stood by the pony’s head and stroked 
h’s bristled nose 

‘Gettiu’ the hang of it, Walt^’ 

‘Hi\t a heart,’ he aiisv eied smiling as he pushed back his 
helmet to ease the weight of the lamp from his chafed brow He 
w as still c onfused by the little roadw ays, all alike, w Inch bi anclied 
oft from the main le\cl 
‘ This is Jo1d\ ’s stalP Ri2;ht 

‘Right,’ Bryan nodded ‘Vou’ll soon gaftci it, kid You’ie 
doing fine ’ 

This seam- a shallow one and cold an I wet- was bemg 
worked by old-fashioned methods Pairs of colhb^rs drove thcif 
stalls through the coal so that there was a maie of narrow 
tunnels >iv nil pillars of coal between them The .pony-drivcrs^ 
took m empty tubs fof-them to iilLand brought tho full o nes ptrt 
to the mam haulage level, wheic othf'r lads took^Vfil»''''lncie 
w as another and much deeper seam w here tjic€^sttvp^ gotiiy the 



modern method of long-faces on which many coUiers worked; 
that scam was hot and dry. 

‘Don’t you get tired, though, on this shift?’ Bryan said. He 
had switched out liis lamp for a moment. ‘I were out while 
twelve last mght.’ He was two years older tlian Walt and of the 
same height, but more heavily built than the average full- 
grown man, with broad heavy shoulders, a bulging chest, thick 
waist, and rib-box a massive arc. Walt thought his square, heavy- 
jawed face more likeable than any fine-featured good looks. He 
was cheerfully friendly and frequently singing snatcljes of 
popular songs. 

Walt said he felt tired too, though he had gone early to bed 
the previous night. That morning at half past four as he had 
struggled sleepily out of bed he had envied Bill, who grunted 
‘Good morning’ and turned over. He and Bryan had been in the 
pit for four hours now, and although they had been working 
hard they had also talked a great deal. Bryan was full of questions 
about what the young ones wore in London and what the girls 
were like and what kind of night life there was. 

‘Hey?’ he asked, as the pony impatiently stamped again. ‘Ever 
go to one of them night clubs?* When Walt said he hadn’t, he 
said: 

‘By, I would’ve done if I’d been you. Anyroall — ’ he rose 
slowly, switclung on his lamp again and stretching his arms wide 
as he yawned — ‘let’s get up there or Tom’ll be leavin’ us.’ 

This time they ran in front, bent over under the low roof with 
the pony chasing their flashing lamps and the three tubs drumming 
on the rails belund him. They ran into the stall where two 
colliers knelt shovelling, and stopped by a tub loaded with 
lumps of glittering coal. Tom came up the fifty yards in a 
panting gallop, straddle-legged and lathered, stopping when his 
nose touched the tub. 

‘It’s about snap-time, you know, lads,’ one of the colliers 
said as they put tlieir shovels down. They turned the empty 
tubs over and lowered the full ones to the bottom, then went 
back up to the stall where Tom was waiting, his nose twutclimg 
and liis eyes glaring orange inside leather circles. Bryan and 
Walt took their snap-tins off their belts and sat on a wooden 
prop, the two colliers sitting opposite with water-bottles 
between their knees. 
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‘And how does pit work smt thee, son?’ one of the colhcrs 
asked. He was Joby : a squat man with thick arms and a huge 
paunch which ghstened naked above the waistband of has 
trousers. His mate, Cyril, was a thin man with rounded shoulders. 
Both were over foit)^ and both men’s bodies were oily with 
sweatfand dust, their teeth and eyes shinmg white m black faces. 
Walt said pit woik was fine. 

‘And our Bryan’s gom’ fiUing, eh?’ Joby went on. ‘Think 
he’ll make a collier, CynP’ 

Cyjril grunted, his mouth full of bread. The pony came nosing 
among them, reaching out with large convex yellow^ teeth, and 
Walt, reminded of Andrew Mason, grimied as he held out a 
crust. 

‘Tiim your light lown,’ Cyril told him, and Walt switched 
his lamp over to the small pilot-bulb as the others had done. In 
tins dim ring of light they ate their sandwiches and drank cold 
water, wath the pony moving his head constantly from one to 
the other of them and receiving his share of bread. 

‘That’s the lot, Tom,’ Bryan said at last, piislnng his head 
aw ay and holdmg up his empty snap-tin. ‘Go on, slnft up, now.’ 
Tom sniffed on the ground for crumbs and then ambled off to 
stand near the tunnel-face of coal, with his head drooping and 
chains draggmg on one side. Walt leaned against a cold steel 
prop, Ins body heavy now that he w as still. I ie looked up at the 
black roof, then at the tub waiting to be filled before a heap of 
coal, and his eyes closed. He ct)uld hear the coal ciackling and 
crunclimg and the grunt of a wooden prop set near to it as the 
roof weight settled He could smell the oil on a boring machine, 
the dampness of roof and floor, and the sweat of the men and the 
pony. He fcjt very tired. 

‘It’s hard work is coalmg,’ Joby was saying. He pronoimccd 
It ‘coylmg’. 

‘1 know,’ Bryan answered ainly. 

‘Tha’ll wish tha were back drivm’ again.’ 

‘Gerraway!’ Bryan sounded as amii,cd as Joby did ‘Twenty 
quid a week for shiftm’ a bit o’ black stuff? Any mug can do 
that.’ 

Joby laughed. 

‘Tha’s been rcadm’ t’ papers again,’ he said, and his mate 



added sourly: ‘Tha’ll be lucky if tha gets twelve at this pit 
when thaVt on full money!’ 

How did you get used to rising so early? Walt w^ondered, 
feeling the pony’s nose damp against his shoulder. 

‘Come wi’ us, Bryan. We’ll give thee some graft to go at.’ 

‘Likely! Modem mining, me. Long-wall work in t’ Beasley 
seam, lliis pillar-and-stall* work’s played out.’ 

‘So’s pit work! You want to get out altogether.’ Walt opened 
his eyes m surprise at Cyril’s bitterness. He saw the thin man 
raninimg the cork angrily into his bottle as he said: ‘Yop and 
that young ’iin there — you want to get out afore you’re tied 
down wi’ a wife and kids and you’re too old to get out.’ He 
switched liis lamp over to full power and Walt blinked. ‘ ’Cause 
if you don’t, you’ll end up no better than that poor buggar 
there!’ He jerked an arm at the pony, who stared with blank, 
luminous c'yes and nodded back as though recc'^gnizing a salute. 
Walt Srii forward with an effort. 

‘Old Tom’s happy enough,’ Bryan said, sounding used to 
and a little scornful of such advice. ‘Take lorn out o’ t’ pit and 
he’d be l(;st. Me dad’s had it all his life, hasn’t he?* 

’You’d never a’ been down if you’d been nunc,’ Cyril said. 

‘Tha’d’ve been all right tryin’ to stop me,’ Bryan answered, 
aiiiiiseJ again, andjoby chuckled. 

‘You’re a young np, you are.’ His bald head shone startlingly 
white as he removed his helmet and took from it a large piece 
of chewing tobacco. I le broke off a piece and threw it to I>r\Mn. 
‘Here. . . . Your dad’s got my sympathy \\i one near as big as 
hissen to gaffer. He were sayin’ in t’ Falcon as he’d gieJ o’er 
tryin’.’ 

‘Thanks, Jobe,’ Bry^an said, biting off a piece and tucking the 
rest into a pocket. ‘Me dad’s all right. It’s me mother that’s alius 
on at me.’ 

As the four of them struggled up, crouching low', the colliers 
putting aside their tins and bottles, the pony stepped tow^ards 
them with his harness trailing. Walt tidied it and began leading 
him down the roadway with Bryan behind them. Joby and 
Cyril were kneeling dowm among the coal. 

‘Bryan,’ Cyril called. They turned. They coiiid not see the 
colliers for the tub, though the lamps shone on the coal. 

‘Hey-up?’ 
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*ril gie thee t’ next best bit of advice as anybody can/ 

‘What’s that?’ Bryan asked, as Walt crouched listening, with 
the pony licking at the salt sweat on his shoulder. 

‘Watch your back, kid. Alius make sure your back’s covered 
safe. You’d be surprised at t’ young uns as forget that.’ 

‘Faif enough, Cyril.’ 

‘He’s rjght,’ Joby added. ‘Let some otlier mug be first to 
hiiish — you be him as lives longest. Watch your back, eh?’ 

Walt remembered two colliers he had seen greeting each other 
tliat njoniing in the pit bottom. One had been on night shift, 
and as he entered the cage load called to his mate (as other men 
might say ‘Look after yourself’ when parting): 

‘Watch yonr back, old lad.’ He realized the words had 
significance. 

‘I’ll do that, Joby,’ Bry'an answered, without their gravity. 
Then they went on down the n^adway, leaving behind them the 
scraping of shovels and thud of coal on iron. 

For another two hours they were busy delivering empty tubs 
to colliers who cursed them, some good-naturedly and others 
fiercely, if tliey had been waiting. After that it was easier, and at 
last they sat down to rest at the junction of three roadways where 
the ground was dry and evni dusty. The pony knelt down in the 
dust and lurched on to his side, rolling in grey clouds with his 
harness jingling, his head curved between his waving legs and 
his eyes glittering in the lighr of their lamps. 

‘Don’t know why he doc^s that,’ Bryan said. ‘But he loves it.’ 
I'hey began talking, switching their lamps low, with the black 
tunnel-mouths facing them and the pony struggling to his feet 
to st;md gently rock mg, liis head hung down. Bryan said he 
liked to hear a chap talk properly without somiding stuck up, 
and he’d bet Walt w*is well educated. 

‘just ordinary,’ Walt said. ‘1 didn’t like school.’ 

‘Me neither. I were a proper dunce.’ He told Walt of a fight 
he had been in on Saturday night at a dance. ‘Two sailors, they 
were. Dead big-headed till me an’ Hugliie sorted ’em out. 
Wc’rc alius liavin’ barneys at the Memo. . . . You go dancing 
much?’ 

‘I’ve never b*ccn to a proper one,’ Walt admitted. Bryan 
glanced casually at liis slender body and said he guessed Walt 
wasn’t the kind that liked scrapping. It was the look, the 
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knowledge that he was thin in spite of all his exercise in the past, 
that made Walt say; IVe done a lot of boxing. Lightweight.* 

‘Honest? Hey!* Bryan immediately suggested that Walt team 
up with him some time; he fought for a few pounds in local 
clubs now and again. 

‘It’s all right when you want a few quid. My mate’s a bit of a 
pro. I’ll take you to Thorpe’s gym wi’ me some time.’ 

‘I only meant youth-club stuff,’ Walt said. ‘I’vc^^packcd it 
in now.’ 

He had begun boxing at thirteen, after his father, in pne of 
those morose moods which usually preceded his leaving home or 
the family leaving him, had remarked: ‘Well, however badly 
you seem to be doing, you won’t end up a navvy. I doubt if 
you’ll have the build for that!’ 

But Walt had decided that there wouldn’t be any more boxing 
now he was living differently. 

‘I’ll take you to the gym some time, anyway,’ Bryan repeated 
as they began the long walk back to the stables with the grey- 
coated pony trotting in front of them. They left Tom snuffling 
at his manger and being cleaned down by an ostler witli a wisp of 
hay between his teeth. In the steel cage, as it hurtled up the 
shaft to the sunlight with a cargo of men, Walt found himself 
sad for the pony’s sake: Bryan had told him that T\)in had spent 
fourteen years in the pit. Then, as the cage slowed and rose 
through brightening twilight, he told himself angrily that this 
was merely the kind of trite, gushing feeling he had to learn to 
control. This was the kind of life where you had to accept such 
things — ^yct he still felt sorry for Tom and his two dozen com- 
panions in the brick stables below, swaying and rocking as they 
slept or waited in the thick smell of bran and hay and urme. 

The one-thirty hooter blared as they were puttiag their lamps 
away, and was still blaring as they walked across the dirty pit 
yard with the hcadstocks towering over them, wheels spinning, 
and the ‘afternoon’ men passing on their way to the shaft-side. 
The first shift w^as over, Walt thought, walking in a group of 
tired black-faced men with the sunlight warming him. He must 
have changed a little now ; now that he knew the value of the 
sunlight and of air free from stale dampness, of Seeing the whole 
of his surroundings and being free to move where he chose. He 
could see the world properly, he thought; simply and directly. 
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You felt almost noble when you knew you had earned a day’s 
wages by your body’s strength. 

‘Thank Christ that’s over,’ Bryan said. ‘I hate Monday — soon 
be week-end now, kid.’ And Walt guiltily lowered his head, 
telling himself that he would really have to stop it; he wasn’t 
reading books now. 

The pit-head baths were in a long, low building and had been 
built many years ago. The men’s clothes were hung on hooks 
which were pulled up to the cciUng by ropes and the showers 
were iji cubicles all around the sides. The young ones skylarked 
and shouted insults at each other while they bathed and dressed. 
Bryan had let Walt share his hook, and while they were towelhng 
themselves he introduced him to some of the others. 

‘Walt comes oft the CUfton estate same as me,’ he said, and 
added to Walt: ‘We’ll be able to go home together, lad, won’t 
we?’ 

‘He’s t’ Bevin boy, ain’t he?’ one youth asked. ‘A Cockney !’ 
He was a firly broad youth with tliick hair and long side- 
bums. It was difticult to tell if the hairs on his upper lip were the 
forerunners of a moustache or if he hadn’t yet started shaving. 
Bryan told him that Walt was all right, adding casually as he 
rubbed his blond curly hair that Walt had done a bit of boxing. 

‘What wc^e you? Featherweight?’ the youth asked, and 
Bryan said: 

‘Knock it off, Mike. You’re alius there wi’ t’ new lads.’ 

Walt said nothing, but from moments at work, in youth clubs 
or those other places where young men meet and some must try 
others out, he recognized the tone of voice. When he and Bryan 
were travelling home together in the tram, with two youths 
called Tug and Joe who also lived on the Clifton, he was feeling 
disturbed aboput w’hat Mike had said. 

‘Does he like to take the mickey out of blokes?’ he asked them. 

‘Old Mike? He docs at first, but he’s all right when he gets 
used to you,’ Bryan told him. ‘Listen, don’t you forget you’re 
coming to Thorpe’s gym some time, kid.’ 

That afternoon Wdt slept on his bed for two hours and had to 
be wakened at tea-time by Bill, who was on night shift. Over tea 
he described Bryan and the others and told Bill about his job 
while the old lady sat by the fire glancing at him now and again. 

‘New friends, then?' Bill said. 
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‘They’re smashing. Only they all call you “kid”. It’s like being 
in a gangster picture.’ Later, before Bill went to work, he 
remarked that Walt hadn’t thought much of Mason and the 
others, had he? 

Walt said he thought Elaine was nice. 

‘They’re not so bad really, you know,’ Bill said. ‘I^mean, 
you just got off on the wrong subject. Andrew can be very' 
interesting to hsten to.’ 

‘I just want to make friends with my workmates,’ Walt said. 
‘I like them better.’ 

He was eager to be hked by'^ them, just as he was eager to make 
a good miner. It was both these things which caused him to clash 
with Mike Fletcher, who was not a particularly dislikeable person 
but did feel that Walt should understand he was a novice. Walt’s 
eagerness to leam and to do weU, and the speed w'idi which, 
during tlie week, he became friendly with Bry'an and other 
youths, annoyed Mike. He treated him w'ith a contemptuous 
brusqucncss; a pose which impressed Walt at first. Arrogance 
usually did impress him at first, because he felt that people who 
acted in a self-confidently superior way towards him must know 
they had cause; but faced by arrogance, his own pride always 
eventually rose. By Thursday his temper was at a pitch of 
strained compression, and he could not stop thinking, when alone, 
of the trifling remarks which Mike had made about Irini in the 
pit or baths. What he lacked w'as the final drive of fear, and that 
came on Thursday afternoon when he turned on Mike after a 
reference to ‘barrow boys’. 

‘You’ve been do\vn on me all week,’ he said. ‘What’s up with 
you?’ 

‘Me?’ Mike was grimiing. They were drying themselves 
among a naked group of youths beside the cubicldJ with clothes 
hanging overhead, men strolling past with towels around their 
waists and the sound of singing and shouting all around. ‘Maybe 
it’s the lah-de-dah way you talk. Gets up my back.’ 

‘I don’t. And don’t let it kid you, cither.’ 

‘Well . . . tough guy, eh?’ Mike reached out, still grinning, 
to tousle his hair, but Walt pushed the hand away. The others 
w-ere watching, but no one spoke, and an excited trembling 
fluttered in Walt’s legs and loms as he realized that they con- 
sidered this somctliing for him to handle alone. He dropped his 
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towel as Fletcher moved closer, furious at the grin, knowing the 
other only meant to impress on him his superior size and weight 
by a little rough handlmg, grappling and throwing him to the 
ground perhaps, but furious also at the idea of that. His own 
father had been heavy-handed in his morose moods, and Walt 
had a dread of physical helplessness, a terror of being in the grip 
of a stronger man. 

‘Keep off,’ he warned as the hand reached out again. 

‘What you shaking for, tough guy? What you scared of?’ 

His jeft iiand cuffed the reachuig arm aside and he moved so 
suddenly, from a passive crouch to instant action, that Mike 
Fletcher was still gnmiing and glancmg sidewise to see if the 
others were watching when Walt’s left foot smacked on the 
wet floor, his body turning and all his weight lunging bcliind 
the rigid left arm as his fist hit Fletcher’s mouth. Walt felt a 
jolt, a shock travelling with infinite satisfaction “through his 
arm to lus heart, as the bigger youth staggered back and threw 
out his hands. 

‘Hey-up!’ someone yelled. Walt's right was a mere steadying 
tap on Fletcher’s chest, then the viciously powerful straight left 
hit the same place as before and die youth bounced back, feet 
skidding and legs shooting up, to thud down, sprawdmg, on the 
tiled floor. 

‘Bloody good hit,’ an excited voice shouted. Walt’s arms were 
jerking as he looked down and said: ‘I told you to keep off.’ 

‘I’ll keep oft,’ Fletcher said, touching liis bleeding moudi, 
then puslung himself unsteadily to his feet. ‘I’ll bloody kill thee !’ 

He moved to rush on Walt, who crouched with liis fists up, 
but Bryan Foster pushed two youths aside and jumped between 
them. Water was sparklmg on liis hair and dripping from his 
arms. 

‘No -you don’t,’ he said. ‘You’ve been at him all w’^eek. Mike. 
It’s fair enough.’ 

‘He hit me when 1 weren’t ready,’ Fletcher complained, and 
tried to dodge round a thick, long arm. ‘I’ll kill him.’ 

‘Let him come,’ Walt said. ‘Let him try and kill me — I’m not 
scared.’ 

They bristled and stuck their faces forward like fighting Irish 
Reds Deing breasted by their handlers, but Bryan kept them 
apart with the calm authority of one too big to be defied. 
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‘He were stickin’ up for hisscn, same as you’d’ vc done,’ 
Bryan told Mike. ‘Now that’s that.’ 

‘He can bloody shift,’ a youth said. ‘Did you see him, Bry?’ 

So the fight was stopped. As they were going home, sitting 
on the top deck with cloth-capped men on every'seat, Bryan told 
Walt that Fletcher would leave him alone now. 

‘There’s nowt wrong wi’ Mike that belt on’ t’ teeth wouldn’t 
fix,’ he said, ‘for all his rattle.’ Then he questioned Walt eagerly 
about where and how he had learned to fight like that. When 
Walt said it came natural, Bryan sighed. 

‘Wish I could land a straight left like that.’ As he turned 
excitedly, Walt was crushed against the window by his bulk. ‘I 
like a bloke that’s quiet and then sticks up for hissen. Just come 
to t’ gym and let Alec Thorpe have a look at you — ^lie knows his 
stuff and he loves to see a lad as can go. It’s a real posh gym, 
you know, and he gets some real toffs there, but — ’ he smiled, 
proud of his friend — ‘old Alec only charges such as us a dollar a 
week. Got some money has Alec.’ 

Walt agreed to go, since Bryan was so keen to show off 
either him or this Alec Thorpe. As they parted outside the Luxor 
picture house, Bryan said, pushing his cap back over the damp 
curls, that a chap needed pals who were the right sort. 

‘I’ve cottoned on to thee,’ he said, as shoppers suid workmen 
strolled past them and the traffic rumbled in the street. ‘Any 
time you need a hand, just whistle, see? I’m straight out, me. 
I’m t’ pod in our mob but I’ve no special pal, except old Hugliie 
and he’s , . . Well, anyroad, I like a kid like you. Okay?’ 

‘Okay,’ Walt answered, and they solemnly shook hands. Bryan 
looked well satisfied as they left each other. Next morning in 
the pit he said several times that he was a lad who stuck to his 
mates once he’d made them, and stuck by them t6o. They went 
to Thorpe’s gym that afteniooii. 

It was not far from the pit; a low green building like a huge 
shed behind a three-storeyed ivy-covered house, standing at the 
end of a wide drive in its own grounds on the outskirts of the 
city. In a little dressing-room, Bryan told Walt to strip while he 
fetched Alec Thorpe. 

‘He’ll be in t’ gym,’ he said. ‘He’s never away. He’s got a 
share in their kid’s business, but he don’t seem to do anything — 
knows everybody in the boxing game, though.’ 
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Walt was sitting in a pair of trunks which had been lying on 
the, bench when Bryan came back. With him was a man in a 
white polo-necked sweater and flaimels. He was of medium 
height, and though his cropped hair was white it was hard to 
assess his age, for his cheeks were smooth and rosy, his grey 
eyes b«rightly clear. His boneless nose was a little flattened, but 
not ugly. ^ 

‘Well, well, well . . .’ He examined Walt, smiling at him. ‘I 
half expected Jimmy Wilde to be sat here after what Bryan said. 
What f re you — ^nine and a half?’ 

Walt said about that, and he stood up, fechng embarrassed as 
they scrutinized him like a proud merchant and a buyer. Thorpe 
muttered that he had good long arms and legs, then asked 
abruptly: ‘Who’s your favourite boxer, Walt?’ 

‘Freddie Mills.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well . . .’ Walt shrugged after a moment. ‘ . . . You know. He’s 
got more guts than the rest put together. He keeps taking ’em 
on bigger than himself. Well, he’s a real fighter !’ 

Thorpe nodded tltoughtfully, then said he’d like to see Walt 
in action. When Bryan had changed and both youths had put 
on a pair of light boots, they went into the gym, where a few 
men were already exercising. It was well equipped with swing- 
ball, punch-balls, a rowing machine and parallel bars. There 
were climbing rungs on the walls, weight-lifting apparatus in 
one corner, and in the middle of the room a large boxing ring 
raised two feet above the floor. 

‘In you get.’ Thorpe put light boxing gloves over their hands 
before they clambered into the ring, then he sat on the edge of 
the dais watching them. 

It was strange to stand again in a comer. Strange but exciting, 
with a deeper, more intense yet indefinable feeling m it than 
pleasure. Away, he could not recall how ii felt; this slow pre- 
liminary tensing compounded of pugnacity, a touch of fear, and 
mountmg energy. Walt Morris he still was, self-conscious and 
nervous, yet Imew that in a moment that person would be 
evicted while his body fought. He and Bryan approached each 
other, one slow and massive like the great whale who has only to 
smite once, the other slender and taut, a hammerhead viciously 
intent on striking where he can without being struck. But they 
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began badly, feinting and dodging slowly and throwing soft 
punches which were easily caught on the gloves. 

‘Come on/ Alec Thorpe called. ‘Where’s this hghtning speed? 
If you’re scared of hurting each other you’d better come back 
out.’ 

The trouble was, Walt thought, that he wasn’t afraid of Bryan. 
He was conscious of his limbs and of the punches he intended to 
throw. 

‘Mix it a bit,’ Thorpe said briskly. ‘Push him a bit, Bryan.’ 

Bryan nodded and closed in on Walt. He said good-naturedly: 

‘Don’t let me down, kid,’ and a hard cuff jerked back Walt’s 
head and blurred his eyes. Bryan tapped him twice in the face as 
he retreated. 

‘All right?’ he asked, and came in again when Walt nodded. 

‘Go easy, now,’ Alec Thorpe warned him, but that was need- 
less, because Walt had gone through the transition which he 
could not control in any way and wliich always startled even 
himself. He had begun fighting in the only way he could fight 
well; with desperate ferocity and the fear that losmg would 
mean being struck down, powerless. As Bryan swimg, he 
ducked and skipped away croucliing. He could watch and admire 
the skill and speed of his body as the left hand repeatedly Jabbed 
at Bryan’s incoming face. His head was low, Iiis shoulders 
indrawn yet relaxed, and his legs smoothly moved as he skipped 
away or skipped aside, swerving adroitly when he sensed the 
ropes near his back. Three times Bryan struck, and missed badly, 
with Walt driving in a body blow for each miss. Bryan had to 
chase him, and he began frowning as some of his swings made 
lum lurch, body extended. 

Walt watched the ribs which Bryan’s right swings uncovered, 
watching the wcavmg gloves too and the set of Br/an’s feet, but 
he kept his eyes low all the time and gave nothing away. Again 
and again his punches struck Bryan’s ribs while the big arms 
flew past his head, but he lacked the strength to make him stagger. 
His breath was like a b’ssing explosion through his nose each 
time he lunged or punched. Bryan grew tired of these rushes 
which only left him open to stinging punches, so he began 
wheeling his body around in the centre, covering up stolidly as 
Walt circled him and worked off his fury on the brawny arms. 

Then Walt feinted, lowering his guard, and Bryan tried a left 
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hook, dropping his right glove at the same time to guard his 
ribs, exactly as Walt had intended. Walt’s counter hit the right 
side of Bryan’s jaw, and as the big youth flmched and dropped his 
head, he saw exposed the old-tinie mark: the point where ribs 
join breastbone. He was already striking, left foot slamming 
down xm the canvas, his weight behind the arm in a straight 
line to the solar plexus, and he felt that sudden jolt once more 
as Bryan grunted and bent away m pain. 

‘Time,’ Thorpe called. Walt had already sprung forward and 
seized ^ryan’s arms worriedly, but Bryan was grinning as he 
straightened up. 

‘That were a fair thump, lad,’ he said, patting Walt’s shoulder 
when he could breathe properly agam. 

‘Not bad at all,’ Thorpe said. ‘Come out of it, now.’ 

Walt asked Bryan if he wanted another round to get his own 
back, but Bryan cheerfully nibbed a glove over his Itead and said 
he was satisfied. 

‘Showed him, didn’t we?’ He chmbed through the ropes and 
walked over to the swmg-ball which was suspended between 
floor and ccilmg by two rubber cables. 

Easing down was diflicult for Walt once his body was diarged 
for fighting. He wanted to be nd of all his energy in one great 
burst. After a moment he vaulted out of the nng, picked up a 
rope fiom the floor and began skippmg, with Alec Thorpe 
watchmg him. 

Thorpe remarked quietly that Bryan had been right, he was 
pretty fast. 

‘First I’ve done for a while,’ Walt answered, the rope vigorously 
slapping on the floor. 

‘I tell any lad who’s any good the same thing. . . .’ Thorpe 
folded his arms and leaned agamst the ropes behmd him. If 
you’re keen, make some money out of it.’ 

Walt said that it was only a hobby. He was surpnsed at how 
good It felt to have fought agam and how happy it had made 
him with himself. He had thought this was over. 

‘Look, amateur’s all very well,’ Thorpe said. ‘I was one — 
that’s how I got this.’ He pressed his flattened nose. ‘I like 
amateur boxmg,’ but I’m puttmg your point of view. Loc^ — 
you’re at the age for dancing and girls, etcetera. Next week, in 
this game, you could have a busted nose or cauliflower ear. . . .’ 
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‘Bryan was talking about something like that — he breathed 
evenly as the rope whirred around him and smacked tinder his 
feet — ‘but I wouldn’t make a pro/ 

‘Bryan fights four times a year or less in some dingy dub and 
thinks he’s a pro ! I wasn’t thinking of that. What do you get out 
of it, Walt?’ 

He slowed down, then stepped and let the rope fall. As he 
sat down beside Thorpe, he said: ‘Just fun. How do you mean?’ 

‘Everybody gets something out of it.’ Thorpe lifted his 
hands and smiled. ‘Pros do it for the coin and because it|s what 
they’re good at. Some amateurs say it’s the challenge, and so on 
— ^but you’re the tiger type. They’re the best and the worst and 
they can go a long way or do themselves a lot of harm.’ 

Walt frowned at him. Beside one wall he saw a fat man who 
was standing at a machine with a jiggling broad strap around 
his belly. Walt griimed and Thorpe said: ‘Don’t you grin at 
him. His kind make me a lot more money than you young 
ruffians do,’ He waved his arm, indicating other men who were 
heaving at weights or working the rowing machine; one 
worriedly tapping occasionally at a punch«ball above his head 
and duclmg when it flew back. Bryan was rhythmically punch- 
ing and swaying as the swmg-ball flew round in fast circles. ‘It’s 
the fat ones who pay.’ 

‘Go on, then,’ Walt said. ‘What’s a tiger type, really?’ 

‘You know yourself— you know what you arc in a ring. 
Bryan wasn’t the right kind of opponent — ^he’s simply a scrapper, 
not a boxer — ^but I was watchmg, and I’m an old hand. You 
don’t fight for sport.’ 

‘I enjoy it/ Walt said indignantly. 

‘Oh, sure, sure.’ Thorpe stood up, one hand in his pocket as 
he faced Walt. ‘You’ll enjoy it ever so much and i>e a real sport 
until someone really hurts you — then you’ll try to murder him 
or you’ll crawl away. You can never tell until the first time it 
happens. If you didn’t crawl, and if you trained hard — ^I’U tell 
you frankly — ^you could do well in your own weight.’ 

Walt shook his head. 

‘I don’t want to be a pro.’ He did not want to base his future 
on that violent change which took place in the ring; he felt 
that there was a threat of guilt hidden in that. ‘But’ — ^he looked 
up — ^‘I’d like to use the gym. Can I?’ 
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‘Sure/ Thorpe patted his shoulder. ‘Five bob a week to you. 
ril give you some tips, too. You know, Tve been running this 
gym for ten years — know a bit about boxers and about young 
lads. Be as good a pal as you like with Bryan, but don’t get into 
any silly scheme of fighting at his kind of place.* 

As •they were changing again m the dressing-room Walt 
assured Bryan that he Ificed Thorpe. 

‘He gets a bit snottjr if he knows you’ve been boozing or 
smoking,’ Bryan said. ^But he’s good wi’ young ’uns. Could’ve 
been ^ pro, you know. His wife and kid got killed a long time 
ago. Wouldn’t you reckon he’d get married again?’ 

‘He’d be a good bloke to have as your old man,’ Walt answered. 
As they were going home, Bryan asked him to come dancing 
next evening. Walt only hesitated because he knew that Bill 
would be home that wedc-end and might want his company. 

‘You can meet the gang and that,’ Bryan said? ‘We’ll have 
some fun. How about it, kid?’ 

Bill had his own friends, after all, Walt thought. He could 
hear Andrew Mason saying that surely he was something of an 
intellectual himself. . . . Mason should have been in the ring. 

‘Okay, kid,’ he said with a sudden wide grin. ‘Tomorrow 
night — we’ll go dancin’.’ His voice and accent were exactly like 
Bryan’s. 

V 

T he breeze in his face was scented by open country. At the 
back door that afternoon the old lady had said to Mrs. 
Watson: ‘Straight from BlaJepool, that air. You can’t beat 
hvin’ up here.’ People were wearing their week-end suits, and 
as Walt wallied along he glanced at pretty girls strolling by in 
short coats and summer frocks. He also glanced down occasionally 
at his own poHshed shoes and sharp-creased trousers, fastidiously 
brushing at his coat, which he had carefully sponged to disguise 
its shine. He felt very smart; BilPs blue tie matched his white 
shirt, and Bill’s cream ghstened on his hair. 

‘Ah, those poor, poor girls,’ Bill had sighed while Walt was 
examining himself in the mirror which showed your reflection 
like rain wavering dovnx a window, and the olcl lady had said 
that if he kept trying to push waves into his hair he’d be seasick. 
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The disadvantage in being aJmost eighteen was having to act 
with dignity in public when you were alone, however much you 
feh like leaping about, therefore Walt strolled soberly around a 
comer and past a long queue of people outside the cinema. Bryan 
was waiting at the pavement edgty the traffic hooting, clanging 
and rumbling behind him. He wore a dull green tuxedo-cut 
sports coat, dark brown dacks, a yellow shirt and d\ick-soled, 
two-ooned shoes. As he saw Walt and waved, a wrist-watch 
flashed above his cuff. 

^Come on, kid,* he ydlcd. ‘Where you been?* Since Walt was 
forty yards away many people looked to see whom he meant, 
and Walt stopped abruptly as they stared at him. 

“Come on, kid! Don’t let’s waste Saturday.’ Bryan signalled 
for him to cross the street, and when bodi had run across, 
dodging the cars and buses, he slapped Walt’s shoulder and said 
happily: ‘Let’s go.’ He was very different from the half-naked 
or cloth-capped and soberly dressed workmate Walt was 
accustomed to. As they walked along, Bryan with one arm 
around Walt’s shoulders, he talked about the Memorial Hall. 

‘We’re going straight in, sec? Most o’ the lads’ll be boozin’ 
till gone ten, but I’ve had two birds lined up for a while now 
and you’re just the one can help me get ’em.’ » 

‘Me?’ Beside Bryan he felt shabby. He looked at the colourful 
clothes, the rosy square face and curly hair shining in the ruddy 
sunlight, and he said: ‘I’m not very dressy, I guess. These arc 
all I’ve got.’ 

Bryan squeezed his shoulder and assured him he looked 
swell, glanced round for a moment at two saucy-eyed passing 
girls and then continued planning as they weaved along. 

‘Just leave it all to me,’ he said. ‘You’ll be okay.’r 

in a quiet street several blocks away from the main road stood 
the Memorial Hall, an austere, grey-waUed building like a church 
with a date carved over the arched entrance, from which came the 
sound of dance music. At a table inside a burly man was seated 
with a coil of tickets in his hands, and as they paid their half- 
crowns Bryan said to him: ‘Saturday again, Joe, eh?’ 

‘Just you behave yoursdf tonight,^ the doormSin warned him. 
liis beefy, battered face and bald head made Walt think of an 
old wrestler. 
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‘Joe here were a pro one time/ Bryan told him, gritming as he 
added: ‘Past it now, mind you. . . / 

‘Start owt in there tonigjit and you’ll sec if I’m past it. I can 
handle you lot, young Foster.’ 

‘Sure!’ Bryan led Walt to the swing doors. ‘That’s why you 
alkisliave a copper here after ten.’ 

The n^usic blared as they entered the hall. A few girls were 
dancing on a floor large enough for fifty couples, with motes of 
french chalk stirred by their feet rising through daylight coming 
from* high wmdows. On the stage a small band was playing a 
listless foxtrot, but among the other girls seated on wooden 
chaiis along both sides, and among the youths gathered around 
the stage, the mood for dancing and gaiety seemed absent, as 
though it were awaiting the inspiration of semi-darkness, 
artificial light or more people. Some of the talki^ girls looked 
up as Walt and Bryan walked to the stage. 

‘You’d better meet this lot and let ’em see you’re one of us,’ 
Bryan said before they reached the group. Walt felt even more 
out of place as he saw tliat they were wearmg either bright 
sports clothes like Bryan’s or suits which had long draped coats 
with padded shoulders and wide-bottomed trousers hoisted high 
enough to display bright socks. 

‘Walt, this IS 13laclac,’ Bryan said, as they faced a youth of 
similar height and build to Walt, with a thin sallow face and oily 
black hair. As he examined Walt, lazily it seemed, his jaw slowly 
ground on a piece of chewing gum. 

‘Another pitman, huh?’ he drawled. 

‘He works wi’ me. Better watch this kid, Blackie. He’s 
lightning when he goes.’ 

Blackie looked at Walt again and drawled that he didn’t say 
much, did Mfe? Walt stared back at him, grinning bewilderedly as 
he tried to guess whether the blank stare and gum-chewing 
drawl were intended as menadi^ or as a joke. He thought 
Blackie looked and sounded silly. 

‘Do I look funny?’ Blackie asked him, frownmg. 

‘You do a bit,’ Walt grinned, and then Bryan, with a jdcased 
look of sly malice, said: ‘It’s like this, Walt. Blackie s mdi 
don’t work in t’ pit hke ours. And not Blackie’s mob nor any- 
body else’s tries owt wi’ us, neither. Right, Blackie?’ He thumped 
the other’s shoulder as though affectionately, making him wince 
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and almost stagger. The other youth smiled, thinly and warily, 
and Walt realized that all this ^d been not merely play-acdng 
but some kind of deliberate exchai^e. 

As they strolled away and sat down farther up the hall, Bryan 
casually explained that Blackie sometimes chose to try new- 
comers out, but that Walt would be all right now. Walt looked 
at the muttering youths around Blackie and demanded if this 
was a dance hall or some kind of private club. 

‘Well, it’s a tough place, kid — ^you got to have your own 
crowd. But we’re the top dogs here, don’t worry about that.’ 

‘But that Blackie ! Why the deadpan look and phoney drawl? 
Does he think he’s a gangster or something?* 

Bryan explained that people had once said that Blackie walked 
and looked like a famous cowboy of the films, and Blackie had 
never forgotten. 

‘I knew him at school,’ he said, as Walt grinned. ‘He’s nothin’. 
Only they reckon he carries a httle leather cosh, so watch him 
if he gets boozed up. He’ll get filled in one of these days.’ 

wilt shrugged after a moment. Why should he worry about 
what kind of place they had come to? Bryan had accepted him 
as a friend and would make him one of a crowd; he could take 
whatever else came during the evening. When the music stopped, 
Bryan nudged him and nodded at two girls across the floor. 
The smaller one, a pretty brunette in brown skirt and grey 
sweater, was smiling to Bryan as he whispered: ‘That’s Marie 
and I’ve took her home a few times. They come drinkin’ wi’ us 
sometimes, see, only Marie won’t go steady wi’ me because of 
Brenda. And Brenda w^on’t go steady wi’ none on our lads.’ 

Walt had only glanced at the girls before lowering his head. 
He had seen that the other was a tall blonde. 

‘Brenda Carter they call her and she was courti/i’ a bit since, 
only they packed up. She’s hard to ^ct — ^but she’s one o’ t’ best 
looken round here. What about it?^ 

‘What?’ he asked, embarrassed now he was almost face to 
face, so to speak, with Bryan’s project. 

‘Just for a few weeks, that’s all,’ Bryan urged him. ‘I’ll bet 
she’s all right if you get her on your own, and I can’t get off 
with Marie if you don’t — ^well. I’m depending on you.’ 

‘Well, I’ll try,’ he said without confidence. ‘I’ll dance with her, 
but if your other ’ 
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‘Ah, they know nowt about lasses. Walkin’ in here at ten 
o’clock and thinkin’ lasses’ll come runnin’ when they whistle. 
We’ll put the charm on now, kid. Just put the charm on, that’s 
all.’ 

With Bryan’s arm around his shoulder and his low, con- 
spiratArial voice urging him, he glanced up. The blonde was 
looking at him while her friend whispered, and he quickly looked 
down again. As pounding waltz music began, Bryan slipped a 
small packet into his hand. 

‘Here, you can have this one.’ 

‘What is it?’ It felt like a rubber ring when he squeezed it. He 
almost dropped it as Bryan said: ‘Don’t show everybody, you 
dope. Put it away. You might want it.* 

A furious blush beat over Walt’s lowered face as he hastily 
stuffed the packet m his top pocket. In spite of his book about 
sex, this was his first actual contact with any of its modem 
appurtenances. 

‘What did you give me that for?’ he hissed, and Bryan answered 
that It was all right; he’d got tv'O, and you never could tell. . . . 
Then he said excitedly that the girls were dancing. 

‘Come on, Walt. Let’s split ’em up.’ 

Walt kept his head lowered. The more he tried consciously to 
be calm, the hotter grew his face and neck. When Bryan asked if 
he could waltz, he nodded, but said: 

‘Let some more get up first.’ He glanced up agam as the two 
girls passed and found that Mane was still whispering and the 
blonde, Brenda, was watching him again. Her dove-grey skirt 
and blue sweater were tightly stretched over long, full liips and 
tautly prominent breasts. Walt told himself that she looked 
awfully proi^ of her figure, and felt sweat on his palms as he 
rubbed his hands together. 

‘Come on!’ Bryan looked round at his darkly red face and 
glistening eyebrows and said suspiciously: ‘You’re not scared, 
Walt, arc you?’ 

‘Who, me? No!’ He jumped up and strode over to tap 
Brenda’s shoulder. Then he politely asked if she would mind 
dancing with Him. Both girls stared for a moment, and it was 
Marie who answered, as she turned to smile at the grinning Bryan : 
‘Gosh, no. Didn’t come to dance wi’ each other, did we, Bren?’ 
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Then she and Bryan moved away, smiling at each other and 
beginning to talk. 

At sixteen Walt had learned some basic steps in a youth club 
where everyone had been learning to dance, but as he began 
steering Brenda around the floor he had to concentrate hard on 
keeping time, and stared apprehensively over her shoulder as 
other couples loomed in frcmt. 

‘First time youVc been, isn't it?' she asked, looking at him. 
He nodded and she went on conversationally: ‘You re awful 
polite for the Memo. We knew you was goin' to break.us up. 
Old Marie's got a right pash on Bryan, and she wants to go wi' 
him, only she wants me to make a four up and I keep tellin* her 
she should go wi’ him on her own if she really likes him — 
shouldn’t she?’ As he nodded and smiled vaguely, she repeated: 
‘Shouldn’t she, though?’ 

‘Yes.’ He bumped into another couple, halted to apologize and 
found that they had moved on and that he had lost die step. 

‘Relax.* Brenda tugged him into the correct movement and 
smiled. ‘Are you shy?’ 

‘No.’ His tongue felt huge and dry and he was afraid that to 
swallow would mean a noisy croak. His shirt was coldly clinging 
to his back and his embarrassment was growing more and more 
intense. ' 

‘Just take it easy,’ she said gently, still smiling at him. He 
envied her the ease with which she smiled at him and at others 
while they danced. She asked him questions about where he 
lived and what he worked at and he answered, grinning nervously 
each time he realized how curt he sounded. Her eyes were a 
striking blue, her features bold and attractive, and her hair fell 
in a yellow curve to the blue collar. As they talked he held her 
stifily away from him, acutely aware that each time they turned 
her breasts brushed against his top pocket which held the little 
rubber ring. He told her where he came from. 

‘I knew you was Scotch,’ she said. ‘You can tell how you say 
some words.’ 

‘Rolling my r’s?’ He managed a dry-lipped grin. ‘That’s with 
wearily a kilt.’ 

‘Oh, aye? I knew a Scotch lad once in t’ R.A.F. He sent me a 
tartan pincushion and things. . . .’ He felt suddenly relieved. At 
least, he thought, he didn’t have to be scared of her mind. 
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*. . . I reckon they’re a lot nicer than this bunch here/ she was 
saying. 1 said to Mane you looked different as soon as you 
walkra in ’ As the music stopped he released her waist, but she 
kept a light hold on his left hmd as she went on: ‘I mean, look 
at Bryan and t’ rest on ’em. They’re dead leery.’ 

;what?’ 

‘You know — ^flashy, fly ’ The music started and they began 
dancing agam. ‘They’re all big-headed I’m browned off wi* 
them I’d sooner see a lad as didn’t slouch or swagger about as 
if he \yas Kmg Kong ’ 

He hstened attentively to her cnticisni. When he mentioned 
later that he hved m lod^gs, her eyes grew wide and the pupils 
seaned so pale for a moment, so hghtly touched on the v^hite, 
that he told himself you could almost see through them. 

‘Did ^our folk get killed m t* war^’ 

‘Oh no He began explaining a little about himself and about 
his plans to shape out a fine life, and she listened, wide-eyed 
and senous When the dance ended he walked with her to the 
edge of the floor and politely thanked her. 

‘Well ’ For a moment she looked confused Marie stared 

at him. ‘You’re welcome. Just started talkmg, really, hadn’t we?’ 

As he returned to where Bryan was frownmg and waitmg, 
Walt would iiave swaggered a little had the girl not condemned 
swaggerers Bryan demanded to know why he had gone over 
there with her ‘ I thought you’d duffed me for a mmute, 
kid * 

‘Just puttmg on the charm/ Walt answered ainly, then 
quickly swayed to take a heavy thump on the shoulder 

‘Kid, we’re in You’re about the fastest worker I’ve Here * 

Have a fag ’ He produced a packet of cheap Turkish agarettes 
Good cigareitcs were scarce. ‘Go on, take one — ^won’t hurt if 
you don’t inhale Bhmey, they’re gabbmg away ten to t’ dozen 
o’er there I knew I picked a right mate at last ’ 

Walt’s first two cigarettes, at thirteen, had made him sick. 
He held this one gmgerly, screw mg up his nose at the smell and 
puffing out smoke as Bryan contmued joyfully chattering. 

‘Hey, and don’t forget you’re mneteen — ^them two arc. They 
can tell some lids aren’t because they haven’t been called up, 
but they can’t tell wi’ us bein’ pitmen what age we arc, sec?’ 

‘I don’t look nmetecn,’ he protested. 
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‘Sure you do. You say it and they’ll believe it.’ 

He danced widi Brenda several more times. She seemed mainly 
interested in his idea of planning out one’s life, but she also 
answered some of his questions. She was a buffer in a factory, 
and told him it was a mucky job but the pay was good. When 
she casually mentioned her wage for that wedc he rcalizedMt was 
thirty shillings higher than htn own. 

‘You wouldn’t recognize Marie and me if you seen us cornin’ 
home,’ she said. 

In one comer Blackie was dancing with a small girl in a long 
skirt which gave her a dumpy appearance. He weaved on rubbery 
legs, spinning the girl around lum and bending backward as she 
passed behind until his body was almost parallel to the floor. 
His friends were snapping their fingers and shouting encourage- 
ments, but Blackie’s face was impassive, his jaws grinding, as he 
whirled the girl away and tugged her back with the impersonal 
artistry of a matador rehearsing passes with his cloak. 

‘Can you jive?’ Brenda asked. He shook his head. 

‘You’re not a bad dancer, anyway.' 

He was surprised until he saw that Bryan and some of the 
others were pushing their parmers aroimd the floor, doing one 
monotonous plodding step. They were also holdmg their 
partners much closer than he, with his consciolisncss of the 
arrogant buttresses between them, dared to hold Brenda. At 
half past eight they walked off the floor to find Bryan and 
Marie waiting for them with linked arms. 

‘What about the Castle, kids?’ Bryan said. 

[Huh?’ 

‘The boozer, Walt, the boozer.’ 

Brenda nodded, but Walt, fingering the three half-crowns in 
his pocket, said: ‘You three can go. I’ll wait for yefU here.’ 

‘Are you kidding?’ Bryan asked. ‘You girls get your coats.’ 

When the two girls left them Walt explained tlwt he couldn’t 
afford to go. Bryan pushed a ten-shilling note in his hand and 
told him to buy a round with that. As Walt tried to give the 
money back, he began pleading: ‘Aw now, Walt — ^it’s Saturday. 
Look, my old man’s got one o’ the best-paid jobs in t’ pit. They 
let me keep most of my money, so I’m okay, sec? You re doing 
me a favour, kid, honest. A few pints won’t hurt us. Please . . •’ 

Walt said he would go, but he would pay Bryan back. 
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‘Aw now, we’re mates, aren’t we? For Pete’s sake — ^it’s 
Saturday, Walt — Saturday. Let’s bang things up a bit.’ 

The breeze outside had grown stronger and cooler, and 
shadows were crawlmg out from walls and hedges. Bryan and 
Marie, their arms around each other’s waists, hurried on in front 
with Heads close together. Marie had a high whooping laugh 
which ren^ded Walt of the chorus girl in Atwell's, and now 
and then she threw back her head as the laugh tore across the 
evening quiet. Brenda asked why he hadn’t wanted to come, as 
though there were somethmg strange about anyone who didn’t 
want to drink on Saturdays, and afraid she might think him a 
prude, he said casually that you shouldn't drink if you were in 
trauung. 

‘You go boxing?’ Her eyes were wide again as she looked 
round. ‘Like Bryan and them? I’d never have guessed. Honest, 
it’s the first thing they’d brag about if they got you up for a 
dance.' 

He felt like a soldier ignorant of mines all around him until 
he sees the craters where others have stepped. With Brenda, he 
thought, It was wisest to say as little as possible about anything 
that the others might talk about. 

The public house was surrounded by a low wall. In front was 
a sign showing a triple-turretcd castle and at the back was a 
rough patch of grass and a few trees. Bryan and Marie had already 
entered when they reached it. As Walt heard the noise of 
bouncing music and roaring voices, excitement suddenly leaped 
up and crouched quivering in his belly. He said: ‘It sounds all 
right.’ 

‘Sure, it’s Saturday, isn’t it? Just a minute.’ Brenda stopped in 
front of the revolving doors, fumbling m her handbag. Then 
she held out three half-crowns. 

‘For my drinks,’ she said, and when he protested that it was all 
right, she went on: ‘I don’t let lads pay for me on a night like 
this. Take it — else I’ll get my own.’ 

She was smiling, but the jut of her jaw and cheekbones warned 
him that she meant what she said. He decided tliat his judgment 
had been both ^hb and wrong in thinking he needn't fear her 
mind. And if sl5 lacked the ddicate, impish beauty of the dark 
Elaine, her toughness and self-assurance, as well as her impressive 
figure and bold attractiveness, made up for it. He was looking 
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at her in frank admiration and after a moment she asked: ‘Well, 
what are you staring at?’ 

‘You VC got nice hair/ He smiled and held out his hand. She 
dropped the money into it, smiled back at him, and answered 
as she turned away: 

‘It get’s a bit of help from t’ bottle, you know.’ He fallowed 
her tluough die spinning doors, looking at her swinging hips. 

In the doorway of the concert room he stopped, as tl^ugh the 
noise and heat and smoke had pushed him back. Leather-backed 
seats were all around the long walls and tables crowded the floor, 
each table surrounded by young lively faces, drinking, smoking, 
singing and talking. The musicians on the stage sang while they 
played, with half their audience Joining in, and waiters busded 
through a blue mist to a busy bar where mirron flashed and 
botdes glinted in a frame of light oak. Although the windows 
were opened, he felt stifled as Brenda led him between the 
tables, pushing away hands and smiling as she answered the calls 
of youths and girls: ‘Who’s the new boy, Bren?’ — ‘Bryan’s 
mate. He’s all right.’ ‘When do I get a break, Bren?’ — ‘When you 
pow up, chawy.’ ‘Still third man for them two, Bren?’ — 
olame Marie. She’s scared of herself.’ 

Bryan was shouting at them, soundless in the hubbub, as he 
stood up with Marie beside him in a circle of a*dozcn youths. 
He thumped Walt’s shoulder and pushed them around two 
Joined tables to squeeze on to a leather seat. Walt had to lean 
forward slightly so that Brenda could sit back. Bryan said he had 
ordered drmks, and when Brenda argued that Walt was buying 
hers, he shouted: ‘Me and Walt’s mucking in, so you pipe 
down, Bren. Right, Walt?’ 

Walt nodded, hearing Brenda mutter ‘Big-head’. She was 
pressed softly against him and he had no way of ftioving. In this 
confusion of fug and noise and smiling faces, with the girl close, 
excitement was ix>unding through him as though with his blood; 
racing through limbs and body and heart and, finding no outlet, 
racing round again. He didn’t need beer, he thought; you could 
get drunk on tins. Among those smiling at him, as Bryan shouted 
introductions, were Tug and Joe, the pair who sometimes 
travelled home with them from the pit. Opposite was Hughie 
Sawford, a stocky, quiet youth whose face reminded Walt of 
Alec Thorpe’s warning: the nose was indented and the Ups were 
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swollen and purple from many bniisings. Most of the odicr faces 
had a hardened look, he thou^t, but dicy were pitmen after all 
and each face was friendly. 

‘I wanted pale ale,’ Brenda said, as Bryan set a small glass 
before her and a pint of beer before Walt. 

‘Wi’’mc you’ll have gin and orange and like it, my girl/ 
Bryan sakl, and he returned to his scat. ‘Tonight we’re havin’ a 
do for Walt. Right, lads?’ 

As they chorused agreement, Walt quietly offered to fetch 
Brenda a different drink. She said he was a gentleman, but she 
didn’t really mind gin. 

‘I just feel like saying something when Bryan gets lording it,’ 
she confided, smiling, then turned to call up die table: ‘At 
least you’ve got a gentleman for a mate now — that’s a change.’ 

‘Have I? Wait while I’ve supped this and I’ll tell you summat. 
Straight down, Walt lad.’ 

Walt sipped at his beer which he thought warm and un- 
pleasant. As he lowered his glass everyone began shouting at him. 

‘Rule of the tabic, kid,’ Hughic Sawford called above the 
voices. ‘First one’s always straight down.’ 

Both girls had emptied their glasses and Bryan’s was tilted 
over his face. A waiter was setting a tray down beside them. 
Walt picked tip his glass, tellmg himself he must empty it or 
look a fool, and with the warm rim to his lips he screwed up his 
face and slowly tilted bark his head. The beer gushed into his 
throat and for a shameful second he felt he must throw it up Ukc 
a blowing whale, tlien his gullet relaxed, opening and closing 
rhythmically with the fluid thudding intr» his stomach. He 
lowered the glass, empty at last, aiid sat back griiming, feehng 
hkc an overblown bicycle tyre about to burst. They cheered him 
and he felt th« beer settle heavily in his stomach. Bryan pushed 
another full glass in front of him. 

‘It’s all right,’ he said reassuringly as Walt blinked at it. ‘You 
can pay next time. I’ve ordered again.’ 

The second pint tasted a litdc better, as though the first had 
prepared his palate. While Walt was drinking some of it, Bryan, 
who had drunk half of his before putting down the glass, was 
telling the others about the scuffle with Mike Fletcher. At first 
it was pleasant to hear graphic embellishments while maintain- 
ing a modest smile as Brenda glanced at him thoughtfully and 
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leaned nearer to hear Bryan, but he began to feel uneasy as 
two blows were made to sound like a furious brawL 

"Don’t put it on too thick,’ he said, raising his glass again. 

"Too thick?’ Bryan said they could ask Tug and Joe — ask who 
they liked. "Just ask ’em. And you know me, chaps. Can I go 
a bit? Can I?’ When they nodded he began describing the bout 
in Thorpe’s gym, exaggerating once again: . . and 1 can’t touch 
him, see? Can’t even sec him. And he hits me every place and 
ends up with a one-two that puts me on the ropes. Alec had to 
break us up !’ 

"Cut it out, Bry!’ he said sharply. The flamboyant exaggera- 
tion was turning it into something that had never happened, and 
turning him into a mere protege being boasted about by his 
patron. He raised his glass again and emptied it, face contorted 
as though it held castor oil, and Bryan laughed and said every- 
body could see how modest the kid was but not to be fooled, 
because he was lightning when he went. The faces now looked 
very impressed and Hughie Sawford leaned over to say that he 
had known Walt was a fighter as soon as he looked at him. 

‘It’s in the face and the eyes,’ he said, nodding soberly. ‘I 
can tell ’em.’ 

In the smoke and noise Brenda asked if it were true. 

"He’s putting it on a lot,’ Walt said uncomfortably as he 
paid a waiter who had brought more drinks. 

"Bryan always does. Show me t’ lad that don’t.’ As he tried 
to turn, her hur tickled his ear, a delicate scented touch that 
caused a stiffiiess in his neck and jaw. ". . . But you’re not like 
that, are you? You’re a funny lad.’ 

He was not quite sure how he had won this attribution of 
modesty and difference, and less sure of how he was to keep it, 
but for the moment he was highly satisfied. It w%*s a little con- 
fusing to suddenly become a centre of attraction with this girl 
beside him and friendly faces all around, but it was also pleasing. 
And by the time, in his effort to keep up with Bryan and the 
girls, he had drunk his third pint and most of another, both 
confusion and pleasure had increased. A whirling fluifiness was 
spreading through his head, like the cotton-wool wisps in a 
fairground candy-floss machine which spin roiftid and round as 
they slowly gather into a light pink mass; and many normal 
thoughts and feelings were being smothered like encumbrant 
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weaklings, leaving him aware of himself in a fine new way. 
He felt reckless, confident and mvmable. He managed to 
turn himself and squeeze against Brenda with his face towards 
her. 

You rc the nicest girl iVe met here,* he said, as though she 
were the successor to many Dunng the next half-hour he told 
her about London, tlien his schooldays, then his childhood. He 
discovered that he had been lonely all his hfe, and told her so. 
He had never realized how lonely he was until now, he said. 
And she nodded, her blue eyes full of sympathy Now and agam 
Walt would smile to the others or speak to them as he drank his 
beer but he kept turning back to Brenda’s smile and inteiested 
eyes. Bryan and Mane were huddled together at the top end of 
the table. 

‘Be careful what friends you make round here,’ Brenda advised 
him once ‘You’re not like this crowd, you knftw.’ He felt 
dubious about this remark, but she had spoken too gently for 
him to argue. His mind, as though cnngmg from mcessant noise, 
seemed to have retreated a httle from his eyes, so tliat he was 
hterally lookmg out through them as through a penscope, and 
there was a faint dark frame aroimd every tlmg he saw. By half 
past nine, as he kept dnnkmg from glasses which were now lining 
up on the table, he could only see clearly the actual object he 
was focusmg on and cverythmg else was hidden m shadow. 

Up on the stage a youth >^as smgine and the audience was 
smgmg with him. It was a conventional love song about a con- 
ventional broken heart, but the youth, judgmg by his expressions, 
was smgmg with great fcelmg, th< igh no one could hear him; 
and alcohol made it seem a hynm of human midcrstandmg. Walt 
listened as Brenda and the others sang the words and he felt that 
there was notkmg so profound or so mspirmg as the desirabihty 
of women. His own tenderness almost choked him, and through 
his mind, turgidly oozmg out of the cotton wool, flowed the 
words How sweet she is . . . how soft . . how. . . Until he 

thought of the packet Bryan hau given him and suddenly 
laughed. Brenda frowned at hmx, her face close. 

‘What are you laughing at?’ 

‘Nothmg,’ herald ‘You’re a lovely girl, do you know?’ 

‘You can cut the flattery,’ she said, but smiled. 

‘It’s no flattery. I love that blue-eyed stare of yours.’ 
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‘Bryan was dead right/ she said coolly. ‘You’re lightning, 
aren’t you?’ 

‘I mean it,’ Walt protested, and she smiled again, her eyes 
softening as she shook her head: ‘Honestly, you’re a funny 
lad. . . .’ 

Over her shoulder he saw Blackic and his friends at the bar. 
Blackie stood with his shoidders a little forward and hands 
drooping, chewing steadily as he looked around. Strap two 
holsters to his hips, Walt thought, and put a gun in his right 
hand instead of a glass and he was the typical film gimnian 
seeking his man. He was grinning as Blackie glanced at him. 

‘I hate phoneys,’ he said. ‘That Blackie’s queer.’ 

‘You want to stop staring at him,’ Brenda said. He looked at 
her again, but Bryan leaned over the table beckoning to him. 

‘Come on, Walt. Let’s give ’em a song.’ Everyone clutched at 
glasses as the table rocked, and Marie cried : ‘Oh, Bry, you’re a 
real rogue, honest !’ 

‘Come on, Walt kid. Just you and me.’ 

Brenda pulled Walt’s arm into her breast and told Bryan he 
didn’t want to go. Bryan said they were mates, weren’t they, 
and Brenda said Walt had come with her. 

‘Wait a minute,’ Walt said indignantly. ‘I’m my own boss.’ 
He frowned at Brenda and stood up, surpnsed at his light and 
easy balance. 

‘Go on, kid,’ he said to Bryan. ‘I don’t let my mates down.’ 

He followed Bryan to the stage without difficulty, though he 
heard a glass topple over at a table he had passed. The musicians 
looked less excitedly happy than he had imagined at close range. 

‘Jolson?’ Bryan asked, as the drummer handed them the 
microphone, and Walt agreed. He had seen a film about Jolson 
and knew most of his songs. As they began singing about April 
showers, he realized with amazement that he was up here on a 
stage with dozens of people lookmg at him, yet felt completely 
unafraid. Bryan was singing too slowly for the band, and he 
seemed to be singing too fast, but the audience drowned their 
out-of-tune voices. Walt finished first with the band and audience 
next and Bryan crooning the last line by himself. When they sang 
‘Mammy’, however, Walt blinked and forgot the words as 
Bryan dropped to his knees during the last chorus and stretched 
out his arms to the delighted, roaring audience. He jumped 
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down when it was over, but as he walked back to his table he 
heard Bryan singing, without waiting for the band: 

‘Ah--rockabye . . . your babee with ... a Dixie niell . , . 
ohdee • . 

At die table he was greeted as a good old kid, and sat down 
beside 'Brenda with relief. He immediately reached for his drink. 

‘I guess wc looked a bit daft.’ His confidence was strengthened 
when he lowered the glass. 

‘You did all right,* Marie shouted. ‘Look at old Bry. He’s 
a devil, honest!’ 

‘It’s all for a laugh,* Brenda said. ‘I just reckoned you weren’t 
the sort for that. . . .’ 

‘You might be right,’ Walt admitted. He noticed Bkckic and 
his friends talking as they looked at him and wondered if they 
were laughing. When Bryan returned more beer jyas ordered, 
but Walt could drink only a Kttlc of it. His stomach was swollen 
and he was beginning to feci that he and Brenda were the only 
stable elements in a whirling vortex. ‘Your eyes are hkc marbles,’ 
she told him, smiling inside a black frame. 

When they rose to go, with the waiters yelling ‘Time’ as they 
bustled around, there were many half-filled gliscs left on the 
table. In the doorway he and Brenda clung to each other while 
a singing, shouting crowd jostled around them, and then they 
were outside and he could hear Bryan shouting: ‘Where’s Walt? 
Where’s my mate?’ 

‘Go on,’ Brenda called, her arm around liis waist. ‘We’re 
coming !’ 

Walt shivered in the cold, shariJ-edged air. His stomach was 
active, as though something were struggling to sw'im in there. 

‘All right?’ Brenda asked, and he put his arm around her 
gratefully. • 

‘I’m all right.’ 

‘You’re not really used to t’ beer, are you?’ She looked at his 
face as they began walking along ♦h^ darkened road with other 
couples behind and in front of dicm. After a moment Walt 
admitted that he wasn’t. 

‘I could tell wi’ your face when you were gulping it. 
You shouldn’t "have drunk all that. Bloody hell! I’m tight 
myself.* 

‘You shouldn’t swear,’ Walt said, leaning in on her. ‘A nice 
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girl like you shouldn’t swear. Girls shouldn’t swear, anyway — 
and you’re a lot too nice.* 

‘You are a funny lad!’ She squeezed his waist. ‘You’re nice 
an’ all.’ Somewhere in front Bryan was bellowing a song and 
Marie’s ragged shriek was rising above other voices, but these 
two walked quietly, occasionally bringing their heads together 
as they lurched. The struggle in Walt’s stomach had been 
reduced to sluggish movements and the darkness was pleasant 
to him with the girl’s waist warm in the crook of his arm. She 
put a hand over his as she said. ‘I knew you weren’t like them. I 
told Marie . . .’ 

Bryan was waiting for them in the arched doorway with Marie 
bending in his arm as she laughed. 

‘What you been up to, eh? Plenty time for that later. Come 
on, come on. . . ,’ 

As they entered the hall he was confused again by the heat and 
dazzling light, the jokes and boisterous shoulder-clouts and the 
dozens of shuffling couples filling the floor. Brenda tugged him 
into the crowd when she had put away her coat, and they 
danced with arms tight around each other’s waists. Her face 
was hard against liis check and jaw, her body pressed to his, yet 
he was no longer conscious of her figure, as though his own body 
were asleep. He closed his eyes, bewildered, unaware of what his 
feet were doing and only vaguely aware of repeated collisions. 
When the music stopped she told him to wait and then vanished 
into the crowd around the doorway where the cloakrooms were. 
Walt turned his head slowly, moving the black frame around in 
the hope of seeing Bryan, but what he saw was Blackie standing 
beside him. 

‘Hi, smiler,’ Blackie drawled, his sallow face expressionless, 
and Walt looked at him disdainfully. ‘Making tinVe wi’ Brenda, 
ain’t you? You’ll be gettin’ black looks from Bryan’s mob.’ 

Looking at the gunman crouch, blank face and artificial- 
looking wavy hair, Walt felt that there was nothing real about 
the way Blackie now stood and drawled. He wanted to make 
Blackie expose himself. 

‘What’s up with you? Bry’s mates are all right. You’re the 
phonicst-looking thing I’ve ever seen.’ 

‘That what you keep laughing at?’ Blackie asked. ‘That’s not 
pohtc.’ 
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‘Oh, for Pete’s sake!’ Walt said. ‘Go and play cowboys some- 
where else.* He was indignant. He too had his dreams, but 
Blackie had no right to make all dreams childish by trying to act 
one out. 

‘I wouldn’t lean on Bryan too much, kid. He’s not always 
around.’ 

‘Bryan?’ He was experiencing a wonderful change as he moved 
closer to Blackie’s wary face. His body was coming alive again 
and hardening, and he felt a magnificent pounding of blood, an 
adjustment of muscle, as a spnngy readiness tensed his legs. 
‘I’d manage you any time.’ 

‘What you got against me?’ Blackie’s hands were still hanging. 
Some youths were watching Walt over his shoulder. ‘What you 
got against me, eh? You’re trying to push me.’ 

‘I don’t like you and I don’t like your talk and Jthe way you 
look at me. I’ve a feeUng you’re trying to get behind me.' In 
his mind was a clamour urguig him to let go, explode, beat it out 
of himself, as though a savage beast with murderous needs 
crouched there and screeched at him. Blackie’s mouth was 
centred m the frame and Walt’s left arm was tensed for the jerk 
of his body. 

‘Any time vou like,’ Blackie said. ‘Any time.’ 

Then Walt was seized from behmd and his instant reaction to 
the touch sent his fist whipping past Blackie’s face as he was 
jerked off balance. Blacl e jumped back as Bryan clutched at 
Walt’s coat demandmg; 

‘What’s up, Walt? What’s he said?’ Aroimd them was a push- 
ing ring of girls and youths. 

‘He’s drunk,’ Blackie shouted. ‘I only talked to him.’ 

‘You want trouble you can have it,’ Bryan said. ‘You and your 
mob.’ 

‘A fight! A fight!’ someone yelled. Wilt pushed Bryan away. 
‘I told you to play somewhere else,’ he said to Blackie, and 
beside him Hughie Sawford added • ‘T’m about fed up wi’ you. 
You’re alius startin’ trouble wi’ our lads when they’re on their 
own.’ 

‘I didn’t start;, any thin’!’ Blackie protested while the crowd 
surged and youths grouped themselves around him and W^alt. 
‘It was him.’ 

‘You said any time. It’s going to be first time you come near me.’ 
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*All right. All right.’ Blackie suddenly threw out both arms. 
TBut if you want a scrap, don’t pick one when all your mates is 
there to back you up.’ 

Walt had begim to say he didn’t need any mates, advancing 
on Blackie again, when he was once more seized from behind. 
This time the arms were around his neck, half strangling him, and 
as he was tugged backwards, lireirda’s voice was saying: ‘Hey, 
love, hey, love, I want to tell you sumniat. . . His head was set 
whirling like a toy globe in which snowflakes dance when it is 
shaken as other hands helped Brenda to push him through the 
jostling crov^d. 

‘Come on, love, come on. Feci bad? It’s fresh air you want. . . .’ 
Her voice was maternal and soothing. They passed a silver- 
buttoned blue coat in the doorway while he struggled to breathe 
and to see properly, and Brenda kept repeating that it was fresh 
air he wanted as he was pushed helplessly outside. There he 
staggered a few steps and halted. 

‘Now, just a minute,* he began, but she tugged at his hand. 

‘Hurry up, Walt. Bryan’ll keep the copper in there a minute or 
two.* 

He stared at her as he gulped over a breath of chilling air. The 
authority of law had always terrified him; he had seen men 
struggling in the blue-sleeved arms on Saturday nights in the 
streets of his childhood, and had seen liis own father carried out 
of the house with his nose bleeding, his mother crymg after 
them, though it was she who liad summoned the pohee. He 
snatched at Brenda’s hand and ran with her to the end of the 
street and round the comer, their feet thudding and clicking on 
the dark pavement. They turned another comer and ducked into 
a shop doorway. 

‘Didn’t you know there was a copper outside?’ Her double- 
pointed sweater heaved at him and sank. ‘I heard Joe shouting 
for him.* 

He leaned his face against the cool window, panting heavily 
with his eyes closed. He understood why Alec Thorpe condemned 
drinking as he gasped and his chest shuddered. 

‘I’m drunk. I don’t know what I’m doing, 'honest. I don’t 
usually ’ 

‘You’ll feel better in a minute, love.’ As he moved his face. 
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seeking coolness, the glass grew warmly moist. His head cleared 
slowly and his blood calm^. He could still grin as he said: 

‘It*s the beast in me, eh?’ Then thought to himself that the 
lion was having his night. 

‘Thanks a lot,’ he said, turning to put his hands on her 
shoulders, feeling the firm warmth and thin shoulder-straps 
under his hands. A street lamp shone in on them and made the 
contours of her face glo\\dng curves in the shadow. Her eyes 
looked dark and her lipstick purple as she answered it was all 
right and leaned against him a little with her arms on his hips. 
He told her she was lovely and she pulled her head back to look 
at him curiously, soft against him with points of pressure. 

‘Honest?’ she asked. She was waiting. He bent his head, and 
the shadow-frame closed around the blue ellipses of her eyes 
with the pink cheek blending into curving bone and lowered 
lashes. Her mouth opened slightly, soft, passive, ySt clingins. In 
an upsurge of confusion, passions and all that called for release 
in him, he hugged her against him and felt them become a force 
at his lips as though he were creating something. Then the soft- 
ness and passivity became active strength and her arms tightened 
on his neck, her mouth closing hard on his as her face pressed 
demandingly against his jaw. Her strength amazed liim as she 
pulled his hcud dowm until he was giddy. He jerked free and she 
clung to him, staring, 

‘I’m dizzy,’ he apolos'izcdL 

‘It’s the beer. We’ve nad too much.’ As she stared at him, 
holding to his neck, her blue eves intent on his as though she 
were trying to assess his thought' he felt that at the end of the 
kiss something of himself hod scciKcd endangered. As though she 
had tried to drag from him something more than his force. 

‘I’ll take y^u home,’ he said. They walked along quiet streets, 
hearing the sounds of busy traffic on the main road, with an 
occasional motor-car glaring at them as it passed. She shivered. 

‘Hope Marie fetches my tilings from t* dance.’ 

‘Here,’ Walt said. ‘Take my coat '^hc let him put it over her 
shoulders, and as they walked on smiled at him in a quizzical 
way, wrinkling her nose. 

‘You’re a real gentleman, aren’t you? And yet with what 
Bryan said — then gome off like tlut in t’ dance. . . . You’re a 
funny lad.’ 
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They stopped at a padiway between two houses which shared 
an arched entry and were surrounded by the usual hedges. He 
looked at the hghted windows, and said: *Your folk are sdll'up.’ 

‘Oh, they'll be up for ages gabbin'. Come on.' She held ms 
hand as they went around to the darkened back door where she 
leaned against the wall and looked at him closely as she asked: 
‘Do you really like me, Walt?* 

‘Honest.' He nodded. Even in shirt-sleeves he was not cold. 
He could barely see Brenda's face in the dark, but he could smell 
the scent of hur and cosmetics blending with grass-fragrance 
from the gardens. He began trembling a Httle. 

‘I knew it — ^how you kissed me. I Uke you.' 

His excitement boimded up, and seizing her shoulders he 
kissed her several times. She suggested they should go to the 
pictures next evening and he nodded, kissing her again. 

‘The Luxor?' she asked, as he pressed his Ups against her car. 

‘Sure.' He was not the least interested in tomorrow. 

‘Seven o’clock outside?’ She ducked her head. 

‘Sure,’ he said. ‘Sure, sure.' 

‘All right, then.' She clung to him and returned the kisses. 
They swayed together, and in Walt’s mind rose a clamour similar 
to that of the dance-hall fight. The girl was perfect, he told 
himself, and the lion was rearing, paws spread and sJavering jaws 
wide open as it roared. His hand cupped her breast under the 
coat and her body twitched, then they were absolutely still for 
a long time, kissing. As he reached down and tugged her sweater 
up she caught liis hand and twisted away. 

‘No more,’ she said gently. ‘Not now, love.' 

‘Please!’ He tried to kiss her, but she turned her face away. 
‘Look, you've got to ' 

‘Not now. Not the way you arc.' With fiiiajity she said: 
‘It’s too soon, anyway.’ 

‘Too soon?’ Words gushed out of him, hectoring, then plead- 
ing. ‘I'm crazy about you,' he blurted out. 

^Arc you?’ Her interested and speculative look infuriated him. 
‘Why? Why me?' 

‘How can I tell you why? You're lovely. You're attractive ' 

He stood glaring at her. Did she expect him to describe this 
furore? He was filled by a roaring, beating lust to be accepted by 
her, hvc through her and feel through her, to escape himself 
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and seek another ending through her body. This feeling, this 
idea and longing, had been more a background to his thoughts 
than any other smee he left school. It had meant more than any- 
thing else he had read of, talked of or wondered about. 

‘Have a heart.’ He caught hold of her, pushing his face into 
her hair and she patted his shoulder, her voice maternal and 
soothmg agam with a new posscssiveness. ‘You’re gomg daft for 
a lass like the rest of ’em do, that’s all. But you’re mccr than them, 
Walt, that’s why I hke you. I knew I could trust you — wouldn’t 
let them see me home.’ 

He wanted to shout that he definitely couldn’t be trusted; 
was less to be trusted than anyone. Yet she was nght, because 
when she said this his excitement drained away while he held 
her, leavmg him sulkily uiactive. After a few gentle kisses m 
which the effort was all on her side, he left her and made his 
way to the mam road, feelmg angry and baffled beeause he knew 
he had been handled. He was a mug, he told himself bitterly. A 
real man would have been himself and not cared what she thought 
afterwards. 

Yet he could not stay angry as he walked along, with the 
standard lamps glaruig on the pavements and strctchmg away 
down the hiU m a curving double row and the flashing traffic 
and cheerful people flowing past him He was surrounded by talk 
and smgmg and glistenmg faces and could smell among the fumes 
of petrol and exhaust the rich ai oma of fish and chips. It had been 
an exciting mght, aftci .ul, and he would see the girl agam. He 
was V histlmg as lie w alked along Mamby Road and only stopped 
when he saw daik wmdows at N 13. 

He tiptoed round to the back d 'or and found it unlocked. His 
breathmg sounded loud m the stuffiness as he bolted the door 
and made Ijjs way through the hvmg-rooni. Since the hght 
switches weic on the opposite w^all he had to cioss m darkness, 
hushmg himself each time he bumped int*^ the funiiture which 
was everywhere. Each stair creaked and at the top he mis- 
counted and banged his foot do " liard, croiichmg as bed- 
sprmgs jangled m the old lady’s room. 

‘Only me,’ he called, one foot poised m the darkness as he 
imagmed her snatchmg at the truncheon.^, 

‘Only thee !’ Although her voice was muffled it sounded harsh 
enough to make him pull a face and draw up his shoulders. ‘Isn’t 
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it enough stoppin* out half the night wi’out waking half the 
street?’ 

‘It’s not late.’ He lowered his foot and fumbled for the 
door handle. 

‘Only midnight, that’s all. At your age. ... I’ll see thee in t’ 
morning!’ 

He crept into his bedroom, closing the door as he heard her 
mumbling to herself. Bill asked softly: ‘How did it go, Walt?* 

‘Smashing, kid.’ In darkness he found his bed and dropped on 
to it. He began unlacing liis shoes. ‘Got myself a bird — girl.’ 

‘Good lad. You’re in hot water with the dragon, tliough.’ 

‘You’re telling me.’ He had not realized how tired he felt. 
His heavy eyelids liad to be forced open, and the room was 
peculiarly active. One shoe thudded on the floor and the bed- 
springs jangled again next door. 

‘Hell!* he said, lowering the other shoe quietly. He sloughed 
liis clothes and crawled into bed. The moving room worried 
him for a few moments, but when Bill asked what kind of girl 
was she, he received no answer except a heavy sigh. 


VI 

H e woke tliinking someone had touched liim, but there was 
only Bill’s quiet breathing, faint daylight on his pillow and 
the unsure chirp from outside of an over-early bird. He 
remembered happily that it was Sunday and he could stay in bed. 

But why the disgusting bloated feeling when he closed his 
eyes? Why the sullen clapper in his head and why was his body 
sick and his tongue like a swollen ulcer poisoning liis mouth and 
throat? The critical adult, in a paroxysm of fury at^ having been 
bundled into its dark corner and kept there, now rushed out to 
tell him why. Never before had it been so flagrantly defied and 
never had it been so wrathful, denouncing Iiim like a hanging 
judge with malignant eyes and terse asides as it dabbed away 
spleen from bloodied lips. 

Walt cringed with his eyes tightly closed. Drunk and borrow- 
ing money ! Sponging on a girl ! Singing — cavorting around on a 
stage widi a horde of people watching ! 

God, he thought: I forgot all about that. . . . 
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And had forgotten deliberately picking a fight. Forgotten 
slobbering over the girl, clawing her, pawing her, almost 
grovelling, and being neatly put in his place. Burbling to him- 
self about the beast in him. The kind of beast — conscience 
presumed — tliat slithers over pavements on wet mornings. Such 
sentimentality! What would Mr. Hemingway and those other 
writers he so admired have said of this? 

Walt made no attempt at self-defence. There was no defence 
against the critic in a mood like this. He opened his eyes pain- 
fully and rolled on to his back wishing he could crawl away from 
his weaknesses as a snake leaves bSiind its old skin. Nausea 
washed through his head as he slowly shook it. Useless to plead 
that the youth of last night was a stranger to the one of this 
morning; conscience wouldn’t liave diat for a moment. For all 
his previous mtrospection he could only now see himself apart 
as he might see another; and he saw conceit, exhibitionism, a 
sickening sentimentahty and vicious aggressiveness. 

How could he deny it or hide from it when the knowledge 
was within and the demonstration had been made? The con- 
clusions were a self-evident, hateful mess, bubblmg and stinkmg 
in his own nund. 

Sot ! said his conscience vindictively, now he had been brought 
to heel. Witlx a father whose life had been ruined by drink, he 
himself was betraymg his own standards. And Avait, just wait, 
till the old lady had her say. . . . 

So he lay, sometime^ dozing, sometimes cringing under 
vengeful flagellation, until Bill woke up, said a cheerful ‘Good 
morning’ and sprang briskly out of bed wliile Walt watched 
with jaundiced eyes. 

Over breakfast he told Bill a httle about the dance, but 
omitted all thp thmgs he felt badly about. His eyes slid sidewise 
now and then towards the fireplace and the green-draped bulk 
of the old lady who sat drinking tea from her saucer. 

‘Elaine asked for you last night,’ Bill remarked, as they 
pushed their plates aside and leaned dieir elbows on the table. 
‘D’you know what she said? She said you had a sensitive face.’ 
He frowned critically at Walt. *I wouldn’t have said you had.’ 

Walt grunted, his nose wrinkling with distaste as Bill blew 
cigarette smoke over the table. He remembered vaguely some- 
body saying the opposite about his face in the public house. 
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‘she must be one of those romantic types,’ he answered. 

‘Ah, well,’ Bill said, smiling as he stood up. ‘It doesn’t matter 
now you’re courting, does it?’ 

‘I’m not ’ WjJt began, but as Bill walked around the table 

he added: ‘You were calling me “kid”, last night. How you’ve 
changed, dear!’ • 

Walt told him to shut up, more aggravated by his healthy 
cheerfulness than his grinning remarks. Bill went upstairs. He 
was due to go to work that afternoon and had some homework 
to finish for night school. As Walt sat hunched over a cup of tea, 
the old lady looked at him and inquired mildly if he had enjoyed 
his night out. 

‘Yes, thanks.’ He wanted the last faggots to blaze and bum out 
and let the auto-da-fe be done with. 

‘Bit late, weren’t you?’ she said, still mild, and hope fluttered 
for a moment. He said he had taken a girl home, and she wanted 
to know if he wasn’t a bit young for that game. 

‘What game?’ Walt asked innocently. 

‘Tarts, birds — ^you know wliat game. Better men than thee’s 
got in trouble wi’ it.’ He could not tell what her real thoughts 
were behind the wrinkled mask and jewelled eyes, but her heavy 
shoulders were set aggressively forward. He remarked that if he 
was doing a man’s job he should be entitled to a mun’s pleasures, 
thinking that this should be ambiguous enough to keep her guess- 
mg, but she only stared and exclaimed: ‘A man! Humph!’ 

Deflated by the ‘humph’ he rose and went to stand by the 
window, his liand on the little Dutch boy’s cap as he looked 
through the lacc at some boys playing cricket m the sunshine 
with a dustbin Iid against a lamp-post for a wicket. Behind him, 
she said harshly, ‘It’s no use turnin’ your back,' and began a 
tirade that lasted several minutes while he clenchod hard on the 
china head. She ended by saying: 

‘A workm’ lad needs rest, and if you’ve not sense enough to 
know it, you mim learn it.’ 

‘But it was Saturday,’ he protested over his shoulder. 

‘Half past eleven’s late enough for Saturday and eleven o’clock 
for any other night. After that t’ door’s locked from now on. 
You hear?’ 

He nodded and she began vigorously poking the fire. 

‘Right, then. That’s that!’ 
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While she cleared the table and washed the dishes he remained 
by the window, feeling caged and restless. He wanted neither to 
read nor to go for a walk; he was unaccountably lethargic, yet 
felt that there was something he should be doing if he could ordy 
think of it. It was one of the blank, waiting periods of life he 
hated, wd when he recalled the previous night’s excitement he 
knew he had enjoyed that and wanted more. Yet why did he feel 
so disturbed, as though the excitement had only allayed some 
need in him that was now becoming active again? He asked 
himself irritably: Well, what do you want? And there was no 
answer except the increasing, undirected restlessness. 

He wondered, as he watched the boys yelling at the batsman 
who had knocked the ball over a hedge, what load happened to 
him when he had begun drinking. Why had he told Brenda he 
was so lonely? He didn’t feel lonely now. Why had he attacked 
Blackie, whom he didn’t detest now? 

She thinks I’m different, he told himself. But I don’t want to 
be. I want to be one of them. They’re like me — good lions. 

Later the old lady sat by the fire again with a bag of potatoes 
in her lap and a bowl of water by her chair into which she 
dropped each one as she peeled it. 

‘Council man came on Friday,’ she said conversationally. 
‘Said I’d got to put garden right.* 

‘How can you do that?’ he asked, looking at the long, seed- 
tufted grass and liigh ragged hedge. She answered that it was a 
rule and must be done. 

‘So I told him to get on wi’ it. He looked young enough and 
big enough.’ 

Walt grinned and thought that if there were many tenants 
like her the man’s job would be unpleasant. But then, perhaps 
the man saw himself as most of the tenants seemed to: a moving 
part directed by a huge self-sustaining machmc divorced from 
the realities of streets and houses and gardens it had created. A 
god-macliine, invisibly churning avray, receiving the tribute 
of rent and issuing commands through its servants to its subjects. 

S ’' le spoke of me Council’ with the appropriate mixture of 
awed respect, resignation and occasional defiance, and the 
Council man could feel impersonal about obeying its com- 
mandments. The old lady was a natural heretic. He turned to her. 
*ril do it,’ he said. At first she protested that it wasn’t a 
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lodger’s job, but when he insisted, wanting to ease his unsetded- 
ness, she found in a cupboard a pair of rusty shears which 
he smeared with olive oil. He spent the rest of the morning 
hacking and wrenching at the stout hedge, telling himself he 
could have worked faster with the bread-knife. He became 
troubled by the idea that perhaps he wasn’t merely helping the 
old lady, but was trying, without admitting it, to atone for the 
previous night. 

I never know exactly why I’m doing anything, he thought 
disgustedly, and the hedge w'^as clipped to a lower, but still 
ragged level by the time he had decided his motives weren’t 
really important. 

That aftenioon he went out with Bill, who had to be at work 
by three o’clock. The sports clothes and colourful dresses of 
people enjoying the sunshine brightened the city streets, and the 
trams and buses headed for the suburbs and parks were filled by 
couples and families as though it were a hoUday. 

‘Best day we’ve had yet and I’ve got to work,* Bill grumbled, 
then nudged Walt as a pair of arm-linking passing girls smiled 
at them. 

‘Full of spring feeling, that’s me/ he said. Walt asked why 
he didn’t get a girl. 

‘Well now . . .’ Bill frowned up at him, then began javmtily 
smiling. ‘The ones I can talk with and enjoy being with have all 
cither already got a man, are damned ugly or don't fancy me. 
And I do want a girl I can talk widi.* 

‘You’re too fussy,’ Walt said. If a girl was attractive and a 
source of pleasure and occasional comfort, he saw no reason 
to worry about her intellect. The clever ones probably talked 
too much, an}^ay, and would want to give orders all the time. 

‘I can w^ait,’ Bill said. As they walked along, the streets were 
growing dirtier and shabbier. Soon the sunlight had turned pale 
yellow on grimy walls and windows and many of the cliildren 
who played on the road were raggedly dressed and dark- 
complexioned. Walt saw" a tiny child toddling about in only a 
jersey and a pair of phmsolls. The house doors opened directly 
on to the pavements and men and women sat on the sills, smoking 
and talking and calling to the children who dodged occasional 
traffic by moving a little towards the pavements, making a narrow 
lane through which car or lorry could crawl. 
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‘Sturdy these kids could be better dressed/ Walt remarked. 
‘Wages aren’t so bad, after all/ 

‘Not for you and me/ Bill said. ‘But we haven’t got homes 
and large families to keep. Some of these chaps can’t earn more 
than five quid a week without overtime. There isn’t always 
overtime. Would you feel bothered in a dump like this?’ 

‘I’d get out/ he said, and shrugged when Bill said others 
couldn’t. He hated the sight of dirty walls, windows and curtains 
and ragged children. He felt no sympathy; only loatlung. 

‘It’s like where wc lived,’ he said. ‘My old man was always 
out of work then, but my mother dressed us decently.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘I guess her sisters helped her out — they were better off. 
Husbands in nice soft white-collar jobs.’ 

Bill raised his eyebrows and then looked down again. Walt 
knew the remark could be taken as a slight but he felt suddenly 
at odds with everyone and made no apology. He told himself 
there was no need to be ashamed of a past he could not help, yet 
his feeling was very much hkc that of shame; shame of poverty, 
squalor and violence. They strolled on m silence, passmg several 
negroes dressed in dazzling coloured shirts and ties, with wide- 
brimmed hats, flapping trousers and long coats. Bill explained 
that a lot of coloured people lived here: ‘. . . It’s one of the 
poorest quarters and I guess it’s easier for them to get a place. 
But, Walt — ^what a hellish place to hve!’ 

From behind a lugh wall stretching along on one side came an 
incessant clang and thump of hammers, screech and clash of 
engines, and the clatter and ring of steel being dropped, rolled, 
bent, cut and handled in a dozen different ways. Pouring gusts 
of smoke added to the layers of soot on walls, windows and 
human skin. » 

‘How do they sleep?’ Walt wondered. 

‘It’s worse during the week. Goes on all mght.’ 

‘There was a foundry right in our street,’ Walt said. ‘It was 
a pretty rough place.’ As they turned a comer a few moments 
later, he added thoughtfully: ‘I must have started learning to 
fight there.’ 

‘I expect you would.’ They were now walking under the high 
wall. 

‘Yeah, but what I mean is — ^well, my mother . . .’ He made a 
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grunting, derisive noise. ‘Well, she was a fine woman, see? Came 
from a good family and all that. And she wanted us to grow up 
nice, so she taught us to speak politely — ^in that place, where the 
kids were dead tough and could swear like troopers !' 

Frowning at the disparaging tone, Bill said: ‘She was thinking 
of your future, surely? Making sure you didn’t grow up rough 
like them.’ 

‘Oh sure. Only that wasn’t teaching me how to Hve with 
things as they were. Maybe that’s why I’m always waiting for the 

future and trying to forget what’s around me ’ He shrugged 

the idea away with an impatient jerk of his shoulder. ‘Bet 
that’s how I learned, anyway. Talking like a little toff among kids 
like that, you’d just have to Icam to scrap.’ 

They stopped at a pair of huge iron gates. Walt looked at the 
gates, at the high walls and then at a uniformed guard standing 
watchfully. 

‘It’s like a prison.’ 

‘Just fancy working here as a labourer, then, and going home 
to that!’ Bill’s swinging finger denounced the squalid houses 
around them. Walt smiled. 

‘So this is why you’re such a reformer?’ 

‘No. Not altogether.’ Bill leaned against the wall^and explained 
that when he was younger his hmp had been worse, and so he 
had been alone often and read much. He had joined a youth club 
in Leeds where many boys came from Socialist famihes, and their 
company, plus a few books, had influenced him. 

‘That’s how I first got mterested, I guess,’ he went on. ‘I 
didn’t want to be a shopkeeper and I was good at chemistry, 
so I picked this. You see — I can’t help being not much good for 
manual work, or perhaps ’ 

‘Bill,’ he interrupted, ‘I’m sorry about that cAck just now. 
I didn’t mean you, honest.’ 

‘It’s okay, Walt,’ Bill smiled. ‘You were digging more at 
yourself than me, I think. Anyway, now you understand — ^I 
got into industry, made friends of people I could talk to, and 
read — ^that’s all. It’s all important to me — and I wasn’t bom in a 
slum.’ 

‘It’s not that I condemn you for it ’ Walt began, but Bill 

came away from the wall, looking u|) at him astonished, and 
exclaimed: ‘Condemn me for it? That s what I can’t understand 
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about you, Walt. You’re a fighter, aren’t you? You have life 
in you — feel it and Mason fdt it, and — ^well, you’re the kind 
I’d expect to feel this most. You’re ’ 

‘It’s played out. Bill,’ he said. ‘It’s played out. It’s been talked 
to death a$ far as I’m concerned. I wouldn’t talk.’ 

‘Wfiat would you do?’ Bill asked. 

Walt looked down at his serious face in the sunhght, then at 
the guard and at the houses and the children. 

‘I’d just come down here and build a barricade and hoist my 
flag. And then I’d shout to this lot to come and join me. And 
then I’d wait for the other side to come and get me. I’d be 
serious about it — ^not just talk.’ 

Bill was laughing up at him. 

‘I can sec you doing it, too. Everything out of a book, Walt — 
you’re an idealist, honestly. That’s the easy way — the ‘glorious, 
easy way. And if the other side paid attention and dfi come, and 
you won? What then?’ 

‘What?’ He shrugged. ‘Who cares? Thcrc’d be someone else 
to look after that — we’d send for you. For me it’d be the fight — 
and after that they could get on with things. They could build 
me a statue, of course; I’d Uke that.’ 

‘I’ll bet you would.’ Bill shook liis head at him and Walt 
grinned back. ‘You’re a bit out of date, though — the days of 
barricades are over, surely. You said yourself it’s a scientific 
world. They have wars now, not rebcUions.’ 

‘Always one behind, that’s me,’ he said, but he had suddenly 
found their talk no longer amusing. He was wondering if 
Wilham had known what he was dying for, or what came next. 
Was this the world he had been defending? With tlie old talk 
and the old troubles still going on? 

‘You and your politics,’ he said abruptly. ‘I’d sooner be a 
good Hon than a bad idealist any time.’ 

‘Would you?’ Bill glanced down at his watch and said: ‘I 
wish you’d talk about it seriously some time. I’d like a chance 
to — ^sort dungs out with someone who’s got no axe to grind. 
The trouble with my friends is they’re either on one side or 
another, and they keep giving me opposite advice.' 

‘You’d think* they’d have got all this sorted out by now, 
wouldn’t you?’ Walt remarked. Bill said that it was three o’clock 
and he must go mside, so they parted and Walt hurried off 
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through the gloomy streets, eager to be in sunlight which had not 
lost its cheermlness in filtering through smoke. 

But although the streets were soon left behind, they were not 
so quickly forgotten, and when he was sitting in his bus, with 
reinforced sunlight shining through the glass on to his face, he 
was still thinking of them and of the streets where he had once 
belonged. He remembered his old home very clearly: the tall 
tenements on one side with flats on each floor, the dnema and 
the brewery opposite and the black ironw^orks where the houses 
ended. Flames blazing up at night had lit lus bedroom, and the 
working men had looked like gnomes in fiery caves. He recalled 
the lumpy feeling of cobbles to feet in thin plimsolls, and the sharp 
edges on the stone steps which wound up and up to the flat on 
the top storey. There were three flats to a landing and the 
women took turns in scrubbing the stairs; they bustled out to 
scold you or to shout up to your mother if you ran up and down 
too often. The lavatory was shared, and if someone was using it 
you hurried back to the kitchen sink. Since the waDs were 
thin, nights were disturbed by the noise of quarrelling and 
fighting on the stairs, and the sound of angry, drunken men and 
women had been the most terrifying of his childhood. In his own 
home he had often heard shouts and bumps, then lain with his 
sisters in tortured silence with darkness around them, waiting 
for his mother to speak so they would know she was all right. 

All that, I can still remember, he thought in the moving bus. 
And I was only a kid — ^a little kid. 

There had been a game of hanging on to die backboards of 
lorries as they drove out of the brewery, honour going to the one 
who duixg longest. Twice a week his mother had bundled the 
family wash in a sheet and wheeled it on an old pram to the 
public laundry, where she spent the morning bent over the stone 
sinks. 

She had a tough life, he thought. All the women did. . . . 

The children played in groups on the road and he remembered 
the voices yelling up to the windows for bread. Up would go a 
window and down would come sailing a newspaper-wrapped 
slice of bread and margarine with sugar sprinkled over, and the 
children would scramble for the parcel while "an irate mother 
shouted at them to let her Jeanie or Bobby or Willy have it. He 
had always thought his mother the prettiest and nicest woman 
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in that street. Perhaps she really had been, he thought. She hadn’t 
been coarse-voiced like the others. 

She was just out of her depth, I suppose, he told himself. His 
father had limped, but not slightly iDte Bill. One leg had been 
blown away below the knee in the first world war, so the 
limp, on an artificial leg which had always given trouble, was 
a very noticeable one. Once — ^hc must have been four or five 
years old then — ^he had been playing with the others and seen his 
father leave the tenement entry and go limping down the street, 
a tall heavy man with thick black hair and dark brown eyes. It 
was curious to remember that he had always thought his father’s 
eyes beautiful when he was not angry. Curious now, because on 
the day of which he was thinking he had seen the set of the broad 
shoulders, the clenching and loosening of the big hands, and 
had recognized the signs. Others had too: ‘Hey, your paw looks 
awfy mad.’ 

He had rim across the road and scrambled up the stairs, his 
heart bumping and legs straining as he went round and round and 
up and up. The door was open and he tumbled into the kitchen 
where his mother sat by the table; milk from an overturned 
bottle had soaked the spread newspaper and was dripping into a 
white puddle on the floor. His mother’s apron was over her face 
but he could hear her crying. 

‘Mammy, what’s the matter? What did he do, Mammy?’ 

‘As if it was my fault , . .’ The apron mufiled her voice. He 
pulled at It frantically. ‘Where would I get money from? 
Spending all his pension . . .’ As he shouted at her and pulled her 
slart, she suddenly lowered the apron. He was terrified. Her hair 
hung around her shiny, tear-streaked face, her cheek and temple 
were bruised and swelling, and she stared at him as though he 
were strange to her. 

‘Your father doesn’t care about you. Only his drink and his 
gambling. He hates us all. He’s left us.’ 

As she spoke she stared, without moving towards him. He 
knew the insecurity of floors that could fall away and walls that 
could tumble m; he felt their height above the street, the fearful 
drop, and he buried his face in her lap, shouting. 

Now, in the,^peeding bus with people around him, he told 
himself that in another life his mother would have been different. 
Yet she had taken his father back so often; she had praised him 
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for some thm« even when they were apart. When he was eight, 
his mother’s father had died and her share of his money had 
been enough to take them to a better district. And a year later 
the money was all lost on a business venture of his father’s, his 
parents were parted, and his mother was working to keep them 
again. And so the cycle of parting and reunion h^ gone on, and 
he would no sooner grow used to having a father than his father 
would be gone again. 

The br^-ups had been more frequent after William died. 
There had been a picture of William in the bedroom he had 
shared with Cliarles, and on the walls of that room had also been 
hung pictures of the wars in Manchuria and Spain, and slogans 
like ‘A bayonet is a weapon with a worker at each end.’ He had 
often heard long arguments between Charles and his father or 
Charles and his friends as he lay in William’s old bed trying to 
sleep. But Charles too had been gone by the time he was nine 
and his sisters had followed soon after. When only Walt was left 
his mother had talked for many hours, many times, about how 
wonderful a person William had been and how everyone had 
liked him. Later, as frequent moves brought them to England, 
where, she said, his father would never find them, she had loved 
to talk of Charles and how clever he way and how well he was 
doing. So that Walt, who felt that he was not ve^y wonderful, 
cared little for popularity, and regarded himself as anything but 
clever, had often wondered if he v ere truly a member of the 
family. 

When he got down from the bus at the cinema and began 
walking home through quiet sucets, in healthy air and bright 
sunshine at last, he was wishing he had known his brothers better. 
But he would never know William, and Charles, who had won 
a commission in the Army and now had a staff job with a huge 
firm in the South, had spent two years abroad alter the war. All 
that Walt had to judge his family by were the dislocated 
impressions, like bnef scenes from a long, complicated fihn, of 
a boy more inclined to escape or ignore his surroundings than to 
observe or analyse. 

The rest of that afternoon he spent on his bed, with his 
favourite books around him as he read through r^dom passages. 
He kept thinking of his family and wishing he had not been the 
youngest; wishing he had been old enough to appreciate it when 
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his parents had been happy together, and wishing most of all that 
he could have known William better. Perhaps then, he thought, 
he could have better understood himself and his undefined 
restlessness and turbulent needs. 

When he and the old lady were having tea, Walt sitting at the 
table Wliile she sat m her usual cliair, he said he would cut the 
grass for her the follow ing week. 

‘You don’t have to ’less you want. Let them come and do it. 
It’ll be h<^rc long after I’m gone.’ He saw the scrawl of wrinkles 
around her pursed lips as she drank from her saucer, and it 
occurred to liini that she w as close to death. The sudden realiza- 
tion that he too would be like that some day almost horrified 
luni. He asked if she ever got lonely. 

‘Lonely?’ She came to fill his empty cup, holding the fat, 
heavy teapot firmly in her red-mottled hand. ‘I don’t. Got me 
own friends and me ov\n place — ^not as I couldn’t 4ivc wi’ any 
o’ my lads any time. They’ve all begged me.’ 

‘Why don’t you?’ 

As she sat down again she said impatiently that you couldn’t 
beat your own roof over your head >vhcrc ^ou could do as you 
pleased. She filled her saucer again. 

‘This is mine and fliis is how I want it. When I leave here 
it’ll be feet fi.’st, lad. Besides — I wouldn’t fit m wi’ their ways 
now.’ 

‘You should’ve been a man,’ he told her, smiling. He felt 
that her strcngtli justified iicr Iiarsluicss and old-fashioned ideas. 
‘You’d have made a good mmcr.’ She snoitcd at this, and 
said there was nothing a man coi.!d do a woman couldn’t do 
better, but she’d like to sec a man ’ ear a family die w^ay she had 
hers. 

When Wa^jt went to the cinema at seven o’clock, he found 
Bryan waiting there. He was wearing a brown suit and a black 
sliirt with little pearl buttons on its collar points. Marie had 
taken Brenda’s things to her home, he explained, and they had 
arranged to meet that night. 

‘Oh,’ Walt grmited, wondering if Brenda were wary of being 
alone with him now. Bryan began praising liim effusively as 
they joined a qi*euc of young people. 

‘Me and Marie’s like diat,’ he said triumphantly, holding up 
crossed fingers. Then he began describing his performance with 
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her in the park that afternoon. ‘I nearly coaxed her/ he said 
confidentially. 

‘In daylight?’ Walt blinked at him. 

‘Behind the bushes, man. What do you think I am? Honest, 
you had to fight for a place, there were that many there !’ 

The queue was an un^y one and Walt saw many faces lie had 
seen at the dance. They were shouting to each other, skylarking, 
scuffling and milling all over the pavement. Groups of youths 
and girls were laughing as they exchanged sallies, or called to 
friends passing by, and now and then fflose at the rear began 
pushing so that the whole column, like a rippling caterpillar, 
would crawl forward a few yards, making the same motion 
backward again as those at the front returned the push. Bryan 
had a hand on Walt’s shoulder. He mentioned that Blackie 
was here, and Walt saw the black, wavy hair bobbing among the 
jostling heads near the front. 

‘We kidded the copper up and nobody got in trouble,’ Bryan 
assured him. ‘But you sure shook Blackie up, didn’t you?’ 

For a moment Walt considered going to apologize and shake 
hands, but he was afraid this might be taken for cowardice and 
he preferred to make an enemy than be thought a coward. 

‘How did you go on with old Bren, eh?’ Bryan asked, squeezing 
Walt’s shoulder and putting his head close. Walt knswered not 
bad, and Bryan waited, then looked disappointed for a moment. 
Then his look became respectful, half admiring, and he pushed 
Walt, griiming, and said: ‘You’re a deep ’un, kid. Walk off wi’ 
old Brenda first night at the Memo and then act as if butter 
wouldn’t melt, eh? I’ll tell you this — ^you and me’s mates. 
Real mates. You’ve got style.’ 

While Walt was wondering imcoinfortably what Br^^an’s 
reactions would be to an exposure of his inexperience, he saw 
Brenda and Marie approaching from the opposite pavement. 
He eased gratefully out of the grip on his shoulder, disliking the 
threat of being pinioned that he felt in it, as Bryan waved 
and shouted to them. Both girls wore sweaters, long skirts and 
short jackets. Brenda’s blond hair flounced on her collar as she 

3 ed short on high heels, and Walt thought to himself that 
>oked the kind of girl his mother would havu condemned as 

‘fast’. 

‘Hi, Wally,’ Marie greeted them, missing his outraged glare 
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as she smiled at Bryan: ‘Hi, Burt’ The two girls pushed in beside 
them as Bryan told Walt delightedly: ‘She reckons I look Hke 
Burt Lancaster. How’s that, eh?’ Whatever his mother might 
think of Brenda, however bright the lipstick and blond the hair, 
she Vi2s good enough for him, he thought. Her teeth, as she 
returned his smile, were white, perfectly even and well cared 
for, and he admired the air of pride and the beauty of her 
dcUcately touched blue eyes. 

‘Bet you had a hangover,’ she said, then looked aroimd her. 
She looked aloof and mature, and he told himself that she must 
feel her attractiveness and know the power she had over any 
who courted her. She must be accustomed to the knowledge, and 
to flattery and fussing. He felt warily defiant and left the talking 
to Bryan and Marie, who teased and nudged and prodded each 
other, jostling Brenda and himself. Some youths behind began 
imitatuig Marie’s high laugh and Bryan frowned mildly over his 
shoulder at them once or twice, so that Walt was glad when the 
doors opened and the crowd charged inside. 

No one paid much attention to the old film. Pellets of paper 
darted overhead, people called messages over the seats, and some 
of the love scenes, tritely worded and conventionally filmed, 
were met by loud, ribald remarks. No one was impressed, either, 
by the attendants who flashed their torches on the rows and kept 
calhng for order. One male attendant kept shoutmg, ‘Quiet, or 
I’ll put you out,’ until z won c answered from the middle of a 
row, ‘Thee be quiet or we’ll put thee out,’ and everyone round 
about applauded. 

Beside Walt, who sat with arms m olded, Bryan and Marie were 
huddled, exchanging kisses and murmuring. Walt felt he couldn’t 
possibly make love to a girl in a crowded cinema, and, besides, 
there was restramt between Brenda and him. Whether she was 
quiet because he was, or whether she felt differently about him 
Mter a second look, he had no idea, but the silence was making 
him feel shy and awkward. He £»und the picture boring, the 
noise aggravating, and he was grow mg increasingly restless and 
irritable. When a torch-beam glared in his face, he shouted: 
‘Hey! Turn that damn thing off!’ 

Brenda toiiclied his arm as he sat forward, shielding his eyes. 

‘Who said that.’ 

‘I did,’ Walt answered, but so did all the youths around him, 
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and they began dnunming their feet on the floor until the torch 
was switched off, and Walt was grinning as he settled back, his 
tension suddenly relieved. Brenda clasped his hand, and when he 
looked, she said, gendy smiling and gendy chiding: ‘Don’t go 
getting into more trouble.’ # 

At ten o’clock the crowd came pouring out into the darkened 
street and broke up into groups^ some hanging around doorways 
while others sauntered off shouting good nights, with single 
youths making last attempts at finding girl-friends on the way 
home. Near by stood two policemen, like staid uncles keeping a 
dignified protective watch over children. Bryan shouted to 
Walt that he would see him at one o’clock as they parted. 

‘If you’re on afternoons we won’t see you till Saturday, then,’ 
Brenda remarked as they walked along. 

‘At least I won’t be staggering around half asleep all week,’ 
he answered. 

‘It ought to be Saturday twice a week. At least you get some 
fun then.’ In the streets the darkness was broken by gas lamps 
standing in cones of yellow light. She asked about what he had 
been doing that day. 

‘Just reading,’ he said, walking slowly, hands in pockets. ‘I 
like books,’ * 

‘I guessed you was like that. Books and that.’ 

She w as stressing Ins difference again, he thought, his restless 
irritation returning, 

‘Well, you read tt)0, don’t you?’ he asked, a little sharply. 

‘Not much. Me and Marie go co t’ pictures mostly in t’ week. 
You know — ’ she frowned at him — ‘ you remind me of a film 
star — I just can’t remember who it is.’ 

He w^as flattered until he remembered that Br^an reminded 
Marie of a film star and Blackie had reminded someone else of 
another. 

When they reached her back door she leaned against the wall 
once more and looked up at him. He stood with his hands in his 
pockets, finding it much more difficult to begin kissing her cool 
face now than he had the previous night. He felt he should say 
something first, but could think of nothing to say. 

‘Quiet, aren’t you?’ 

‘I guess I made enough noise last night,’ he answered, grinning 
awkwardly. 
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‘You didn’t want to come tonight, did you?’ she demanded 
angrily, her jaw rising and cheeks tightening over the fine bones* 
He protested that of course he had, but she straightened up, 
chest indignantly presented at him, and said he’d never come near 
her in the pictures and hadn’t said a word, and he didn’t have to 
tell her lies. 

‘If you didn’t want to come you should have said so.’ 

1 did. I just felt a bit fed up, and . . 

‘I’m not your sort, am I? You’ve changed your mind.’ 

‘No.’ He seized her shoulders. ‘Of course you’re my sort. It’s 
you that keeps making me out as different.’ 

‘Because you arc,’ she said. ‘That’s why.’ Then her eyes 
widened and she c*iaght at his arms as he roughly shook her. 

‘Get it straight, I’m not. I’m the same as Bryan and the lads. 
I’m an ordinary miner. So cut it out.’ He shook hej again. 

‘All right.’ Loose hair curled over her brow and she breathed 
hard. ‘Ail right, let me go. Don’t get so mad.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said, quickly humble as she stared at him. He 
cupped her chin in his hand and kissed her. He hated no one so 
much as himself with his unexplained emotional violences. When 
he released her and smiled gently, she asked: ‘Was it because of 
last night? Because I wouldn’t let you?’ 

‘No, it’s not that, honest. You were right.’ 

‘You haven’t changed your mind?’ 

‘I like you a lot. I d I’t know why you like me.* As she 
tlirew her arms around his neck and hugged him, he remembered 
the little rubber ring in his pocket, his behaviour of the previous 
night, and he thought: It’s disgustijig. I couldn’t be like diatwith 
such a nice girl ! 

‘One lad had me on a string once,’ she was inurmurmg, ‘and 
I’m not wearmg it again. But you are different, Walt. Tliat’s why 
I like you.’ 

He stroked her cheek, his own cheeks hard. Her body was 
pressed against him, yet he felt no L-^at, as though climax were 
over. He pushed his face into her hair, wondering why he got so 
angry. 
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O ne hot Monday afternoon in June, Walt visited his 
I undermanager before going down-pit. His training had 
been completed and Bryan was now a trainee himself 
on the coal-face. Walt had learned his job quickly because he 
had insisted on doing everything by hiniself after the first week. 
He was growing accustomed to a miner’s Hfe, to long monoton- 
ous weeks and hectic week-ends, as he was growing accustomed 
to the tub-stall coUiers who chaffed him like any other young 
driver, and to Tom, the pony who nuzzled his pockets at the 
beginning of each shift for the crusts and titbits he always 
brought. He was a good driver, but that did not satisfy him. He 
felt Aat it was the coal-face men who formed the aristocracy 
among miners; their work was the most difficult, dangerous 
and uncomfortable of all, and their wages were highest. He was 
no more prepared to settle for second best now than he had 
been when leaving home. 

‘You want to be a collier?’ the undermanager repeated. ‘Don’t 
you reckon you ought to get your hand in first?’ His name was 
Anderson and he was a fat, ponderous man, grunting his words 
as though grudging them. His stick and helmet lay on his desk 
beside some papers, and he sprawled across them, his fleshy face 
dusty and his eyebrows bristling clumps as he looked at Walt. 
‘A stint of coal’s not like ^ony-driving, kid.’ 

‘I want to be a collier,^ Walt answered. ‘1 might as well start 
now.’ He spoke with vague defiance because he was nervous 
of any kind of authority. His helmet was pushed far back on his 
head as he stood uneasily waiting. 

‘I’m glad you’re that keen. There’s too many young ’uns 
won’t have it !’ Anderson leaned back in his stout chair to study 
Walt while scratching his dirty chest. ‘But you’re new to pit 
work and coaling’s Imder than you realize. How old are you?’ 
Walt told him. 

‘And I’m fit, honest,’ he added eagerly. ‘I could do it.’ Two 
white creases showed round the grey jowls as the other smiled 
and said they couldn’t disappoint keenness like tjiat. 

‘But we’ll have to fill your job first. Give me a week or two.’ 
‘You won’t forget.’ 

‘Son!’ Anderson smiled again. ‘Wc need coUiers— Just don’t 
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come moanin’ when your back starts cracking. I’ve warned you 
it’s hard graft — ^for men, never mind lads.’ 

While Walt was still deciding whether to fed triumphant 
at getting the job or angry at being called a lad, Anderson asked 
if he had sat an exam at his training pit. 

‘Thought it were you,’ he said when Walt nodded. ‘Morris, 
eh? Well, you’ve passed and you’ll be going to college in 
September when term starts.* He explained that Walt would 
be allowed each I’uesday to study at the college instead of work- 
ing and would be paid haulage rate for it. 

‘You should go to night school an’ all, to make sure. That’s 
if you want to try for your manager’s ticket.’ 

A beatific smile appeared in Walt’s face. 

‘A day off with pay,’ he muttered to himself. ‘For a whole 
term !’ 

‘For five years,’ Anderson said. He lifted his stick suddenly 
and sprawled over the desk again to point it at Walt, his face 
like diat of a mastiff on guard. ‘You wouldn’t be the first that 
took it up for t’ chance of a day off. But you’ve got to show 
progress, understand?* The brass ferrule darted at Walt’s 
stomach to emphasize each point as he was told how young ones 
didn’t appredate these chances and that there had been nothing 
like them in Anderson’s day: 

‘I slogged nine hours a day, then went home and studied.* 
Walt drew in his stomacii as the stick prodded. ‘There were no 
day-school lark then, and I didn’t get here from no university, 
you know.’ Walt smiled politely ai 1 stepped back one pace while 
Anderson growled at him as Aough he were in here for some 
misdemeanour. He was given this chance because young ones 
would be needed soon to replace the older men. This was more 
important than filling coal so far as he was concerned. 

‘. . . Do you want to sec the job run by some university boy 
that’s never worked in his Hfc?* 

‘No,’ Walt said, watching the stn k. ‘Oh no.’ 

‘It’ll be your fault if it is. Stick in at your studies and your 
work and you’ll get some place. Hear?’ 

‘Yes ’ • ^ ^ 

‘Nowt in a young ’un’s road nowadays as guts can’t shift. 
Have you got any guts?’ 



*Ycs.’ As the stick threatened his navel, Walt hastily added: 
'I’ll go. Definitely. But I can go coaling too, can’t 1?’ 

Anderson nodded, lowered the sdcE and said he could get 
down-pit now — there were more important jobs than lecturing 
haulage hands for their own good. « 

As they travelled home in the tram that night Walt told Bryan 
about the interview and was slapped several times on the shoulder 
as the big youth cried delightedly that he was a marvel. 

‘Tell us something you can’t do, Walt. Hey, you’ll be able 
to fix me in a cushy job when you’re a gaffer, eh?’ 

But Walt was more elated over prospects of becoming a collier 
than of passing some future exams. Bryan’s admiration surprised 
him, because Bryan was obviously gouig to make a good collier. 
He was superbly fitted for the life he would lead. The job you 
did meant less than how well you did it and how much better than 
others. Bryan was nearer to manhood, therefore, than himself. 

Bill was also enthusiastic in congratulating Walt, and as he 
was leaving home for work next day he heard the old lady telling 
Mrs. Watson about it over the garden fence. 

‘If he don’t get on it’s his own fault,’ she was saying. ‘He’s 
got the brains — tlicre’s no denying that. . . .’ It seemed a lot of 
fuss to make over something wduch anyone with a, fair education 
could do. Not everyone could be a colher, yet no one seemed so 
impressed about his new job. 

The w’eek dragged on. Although he spent two hours at 
Thorpe’s gym almost every morning, he still found afternoon 
shift utterly boring. Each diay at noon he left home, and it vras 
eleven o’clock before he returned. The journey home w^as 
pleasant, with cheerful colliers and steelworkers crowding the 
trams, but travelling to the pit, through sunsliinc soon to be left, 
was a joyless drag that made the mind apathetic for’the rest of the 
day. He no longer had to be urged to visit the Castle each 
Saturday; he knew why it was such a special mght now. 

On Saturday morning only Walt and Thorpe were in the gym 
so they boxed a few^ rounds together. Thorpe was the best and 
wihest opponent Walt had faced, and in spite of fierce attacks 
the other’s guard and counter-punching were too clever for 
him to break down. When they were lounging on the remes 
recovering their breath, Thorpe smiled at Walt’s flushed face 
and, sounding pleased with himself, told him: 
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*I still know a tnck or two, I suppose/ His voice echoed m the 
empty gym. 

‘I couldn’t hit you^’ Walt said disgustedly. ‘I’m not so good 
after aU.’ 

‘You’re good. Don’t doubt it.’ For the past month Thorpe 
had been traimng him to sway and nde blows and to weave and 
parry punches as well as relying on his speed and deft footwork. 
Walt had learned all this as eagerly as he had his job; both were 
outlets for his furious energy and his urge for aclncvemcnts he 
could be proud of 

‘You weren’t in your tiger mood, Walt,’ Thorpe consoled him. 
‘You know, you’d do best with an audience lots of athletes are 
like that.’ 

When Walt insisted he would hate an audience, Thorpe shook 
his head and cased off the ropes to stand m front o(^him. 

‘You’re never tned it, Walt Why don't yon let me fix you 
up for an amateur match^’ 

‘In front t>f people?’ It was Walt’s turn to shake his head. ‘I 
told you It was just for fun, Alet ’ 

-You take your fun awfully senoiisly, then, don’t you?’ 
Thorpe asked dryly ‘You’ve been trainmg like a pro. Now, 
you’ve plenty to learn, Walt, but m your own weight you’d do 
u ell right now m an amateur contest. The clubs have matches 
for thcir fimds and chanties and you could go in for Clifton — 
I’ll fix it.’ As Walt stood ^ owning, he said coaxingly * ‘You want 
to know how good you arc oi aren’t, don’t you?* 

The thought of a crowd was more frightening than that of a 
scnoLis opponent. Walt turned to ijan over the ropes and said: 
‘Oh no, Alec. 1 couldn’t.’ 

‘All right.’ Thorpe shrugged, but he watched speculauvcly as 
he said: ‘Of^course, this is a city of damned good amateurs. 
You’d be up against tough competition— that’s why I thought it 
would be a good test. However , , ’ As the namer turned away, 
Walt realized that unless he accept'^d the challenge he would 
always wonder if he had perhaps been afraid of a bcatmg. The 
doubt would force him to action some day and might as well be 
settled now. 

‘I’ll have a bash,’ he said quietly, and Thorpe was smiling as he 
turned agam. 

The rest of the mommg was spent pounding a heavy canvas 
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bag with a weight in each fist to strengthen his punching. His 
month of training had included some weight-Hiting; lliorpe 
had said diat any slight effect on his speed would be compensated 
by the increase in strength and weight. His fit condition made 
Walt feel happy, and as he hooked and jabbed at the jolting bag 
he was thinking that his Hfe had changed a great d^. He had 
much to do, friends to share, his pleasures, and happy week- 
ends to look forward to. When he was leaving the gym 
Thorpe promised to arrange a bout for him before the month 
was out. 

After dinner Walt went upstairs with a letter from his mother 
which had just arrived. Bill was spending the week-end at home, 
so he was undisturbed as he lay reading on the bed. After the 
first page, he began frowning over the sloping, sprawling hand- 
writing. His mother said she load spent a fortnight with Charles, 
looking after his children while his wife was ill, and had returned 
to London to find his father gone. 

‘We had a row about my going . . .' he read, turning on to his 
side ‘. . . He said my place was with him and I was always 
putting the family first. He’s always been jealous because you^l 
think more of me than of him. I expect he thought Td be talk- 
ing about him to Charles. So he docs this to nw}. when I only 
took him back because he was so ill. Hell pay some day. . . 
He lowered the letter, feeling the sun hot on his face and hands. 
No doubt his father would pay some day. No doubt his mother 
actually had talked about him to Charles, for she couldn’t help 
doing that kind of thing. What puzzled him was why illness 
should make any difference to what his father had been and done 
to her. He raised the letter again. 

‘That clock you bought me at Christmas. You must have 
saved so hard to get it, and he’s stolen it. Everything else too — 
every stick of furniture. He sold everything two days before I 
came back and 1 expect the money’s all gone on drink now. So I 
had to give up the flat and come to Hve with Charles. I’m too 
old to start again. . . .’ 

The clock came first, he noticed. The item most likely to 
rouse his indignation? He knew he should be feeling indignant; 
yet all he felt was a heaviness in his chest, as difficult to swallow 
as a wet clod. 

‘. . . I’ve forgiven him time and again when you were all 
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against him but Til never be such a fool again. I will never, 
never forgive him, and I know you won’t either ’ 

The letter dropped on the floor as he rolled on to his back to 
stare up at the glowing ceiling. She needn’t have tried so hard 
to convince him, he thought, and then wondered how people 
could do such things to each other. Constant forgiveness — 
constant betrayal. On the way out his father was everything bad; 
on the way back there were excuses for him : ‘He’s got some good 
points ... a cripple after all . . . your father might have been a 
great man if only . . .* 

Apart again, and this time even furniture she had worked to 
pay for was gone. No action would be taken. He would be 
forgiven in time. 

‘Only not by me,’ he said aloud, then sat up quickly telling 
himself not to be so dramatic. This was that past he had rejected; 
it had no place in his new hfe. 

He stood up, then began restlessly pacing, and he felt emotion 
much mightier than paltry mdigiiation darkly heaving in him, 
like blinded Samson wrenching at his bonds. He stood by the 
window, looking out at children in the sunny gardens, and 
thinking: You did me one good turn. Pop. You came back long 
enough to make no room for me. And I’m not going back. 

As though fliis were a witnessed ritual, Walt put his hands on 
the glass and thought solemnly: I disown liini. Just like he 
disowned me long ago — me more than any of them, because he 
was never kind to me. 

He was not the kind to forgive easily, whatever else he might 
be, he thought as he threw himsclT on the bed again. And life 
wasn’t some kind of printing pre s that marked each rolling 
sheet. A person’s present moved constantly into past and the 
only indelibWecord was that which time stamped on the face; 
the rest could be expurgated. At eighteen you had more cause to 
look forward than back, and he would keep only what was good. 
He could forget this. 

Yet it was tea-time before he wu.: downstairs, and when he 
was going out the old lady asked if anything were wrong at 
home. 

‘Nothing much,’ he said gruffly, closing the back door. She 
called: 

‘Well, enjoy yourself, anyroad, lad. Behave, mind.’ 
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‘I won’t be late/ he answered. 

‘Well, have a good time. The downs have to come afore the 
ups, you know.* 

He was thinking curiously, as he walked along, that at any 
other time she would have jeered at him for being morose. 

At the dance, in a mood of brittle, savage good-fellowship, 
he teased Brenda until her eyes were gleaming slits, return^ 
vigorously Bryan’s hearty slapS, made Marie laugh and mimicked 
her so that the others laughed. His movements grew jerkier and 
his voice more harshly strained, and it was he who first suggested 
a drink. On the way, Bryan told Brenda that Walt was gomg to 
be a manager, laughing at her when she stared. 

‘Ask liim/ he shouted, as he and Marie hurried on in front. 
‘Coin’ to school and cverytliing, he is !’ 

Walt explained briefly and said plenty of otliers had the same 
chance. Brenda v'as thoughtful for a few moments, then she 
clasped his arm witli both hands and squeezed, as she said: ‘I’m 
proud on you, love. No wonder you’re feeling so liappy.’ 

In the concert room, at the usual joined tables, Walt told 
himself that he truly was happy and that he was enjoying the 
rowdy fellowship. He drank as fast as Br)^an. Beer was good; 
it produced those spinning, flufly coils which enwrapped old 
troubles and smotliercd tlicm. Yet between drinks he sat holding 
an empty glass by its thick handle, twitchuig his wrist so that 
it rattled furiously on the table. He stopped for two minutes 
when Brenda begged him to, then began again. He answered tlic 
others when they talked, laughed with them and sang with them, 
but found Ills belly and abdomen becoming so taut that it was 
impossible to sit still. Brenda said he was like a cat on hot 
bricks and Bryan shouted that she’d better be careful: ‘. . . That’s 
what a week on afters does to you, Bren. Watch hjin tonight.’ 

As everyone grinned and Marie screeched, Brenda squeezed 
Walt’s arm. 

‘Not everybody’s like you,’ she retorted. Since their first 
meeting Walt had made no more attempts at seduction. The 
others now regarded them as a pair; room was always made for 
them to sit together and they wxre expected to dance only witli 
each other. Brenda was openly possessive; she regarded it as her 
duty to chide him if he drank too much, and had done so several 
times during the first hour. 
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‘Cut it out, Walt,’ she said now. ‘You’ll be dr unks * 

‘So ril be drunk/ he answered, winking across the table to 
Hughic Sawford. 

‘You’ll be bad. Steady up!’ She pushed his glass into the 
centre of the ublc and Walt jerked it back. 

‘Lodk/ he said to her, ‘you drink yours and I’ll dnnk mine. 
1 don’t need a nurse.’ Evciyone turned ostentatiously towards 
the stage to show they had noticed notlung. Brenda demanded: 
‘What’s iip^ I’m telling you for your own good.’ 

‘You do too much of that 1’ He stood up. ‘1 won’t be a mmute.’ 

Nodding at faces m the uproar he pushed a way to the doors. 
As he passed the bar he sau Blackie, and they exchanged sullen 
stares. Since then quanel they had ignored each other. It was 
cooler outside although the sun was still humped over a crimson 
horizon and there was no breeze. He sat on the low wall with 
his hands m his pockets, moodily gazing up the ■quiet road. 
Listead of fceluig pleasantly half drunk he v\as full of spiteful 
bitterness, and he longed foi some way to i eh eve it or cure it. 
He felt lonely. 

No wonder Wilham went to Spam, he thought. 1 bet it’s 
easfer when it’s just a case of fightmg for thmgs and keepmg 
ahve. 

And thrusting through his imhappy thoughts came the mean- 
mglcss words: Still not enough. Still not enough. . . . Then: 
Brenda could help me if she wanted. . . . 

‘I’m heie, then,’ Blacki* drawled, and Walt jerked around to 
find him a )^ard away, his coat unbuttoned and hands drooping. 
When he asked what he wanted, Buckie said m surprise: ‘Ain’t 
I what you came out foi ? You looked at me m there. You said 
that m^t as ’ 

‘Oh, beat it,’ Walt ordered. ‘I never noticed you m there.’ 

‘Well, wclir Blackie suulcd, putting hands on hips. ‘There 
were me tbuikin' you meant it that night. “I don’t need my 
mates,” you said. You showed me up.’ He moved closer, his 
eyes hke splinters of coal m the sallcn ^acc as he said* ‘I warned 
you not to lean on Bryan too much.’ He dodged back quickly as 
Walt jumped down from the wall. 

‘You’re gorng^to be dead sorry you started this/ he answered, 
joyfully idling himsdf that this was what he had wanted. 

‘It was you started it! Blackie told him. ‘I’m not yellow — ^I 
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don’t let guys get awa^ with that stuff. Let’s go round the back 
where your mates can t butt in.’ He added that his own friends 
were inside watching Walt’s, then they strolled round to the 
rear of the pubUc house, Blackie taking long strides with his 
hands hanging, and Walt thinking that they were like two 
gentlemen dudUsts approaching the field of honour. He felt 
that for Blackie’s sake they should wear guns at their hips. They 
should count off paces and draw, one man to fall in the volleying 
smoke and the other to mount a horse and ride off towards the 
red horizon. He was sure this would have made Blackie happy. 

On a patch of rough grass, with trees and a high wall around 
them, they took off their coats. There were shadows here, and 
the voices of waiters penetrating the raucous noise in the pub 
sounded like distant shouts of command. 

‘This do you?’ Blackie asked, his white shirt divided by a 
black tic. 

‘A pint you can’t touch me, cowboy,’ Walt called, dehberatcly 
rousing the other’s fury, and gathering his own emotions as 
hard as his gathered fists. Blackie came in a crouch, his arms 
hooked to wrestle, and as he leaped, body extending black and 
white, Walt dodged and struck at his face, then waited calmly 
while he recovered. 

‘You’re a boxer,’ Blackie complained, touchiiig liis face. ‘I 
don’t fight that way.’ Walt told him to fight how he wanted, 
but fight or clear off. 

‘I’m fed up with your act,’ he added, and Blackie rushed on 
him again, his face savage and long arms Hailing. Footwork was 
impossible on such ground, but Walt still had every advantage. 
Blackie was a brawler, a rough-house fighter, and it was the 
disciplined body against the undisciplined, the skilled against the 
unskilled. Blackie did not know how to ride a punch or put full 
force behind his own punches, and Walt could hit him almost 
where he chose without taking serious punishment. Viciously and 
competently he beat at Blaclae’s face with short jabs until nose 
and mouth were bleeding and the cheeks scarlet bruised. Blackie 
tried to grapple with him, cursing steadily and obscenely, but 
the close guard baffled him and the jarring punches knocked him 
back until he suddenly threw his arms over his face. 

‘Had enough?’ Walt stood over him, panting a little. ‘You’re 
not that bad hurt.’ He spoke contemptuously because he wanted 
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Bkckie to keep fighting so that he could go on hitting, punching 
and relieving himself. He was full of spite and hatred, yet the 
tears he saw glittering m the black eyes made him growl 
abruptly: ‘Pack it in before you do get hurt. You’ve had enough. 
Let’s ’ 

‘Not from a big-headed bastard like you,’ Blackie cried as he 
straightened up. ‘You started it — ^you showed me up!’ 

His wild swmg sent Walt staggering, but the next missed and 
Walt sprang to knock him back three reeling paces. His rage as 
furiously hot and dangerous as molten steel bursting from a 
giant ladle, Walt struck at Blackie like a mighty-pawed Hon 
beatmg down a leopard. He saw Blackie swaying agamst a tree- 
bole as he paused for one breath before chargmg on him. He saw 
the white shirt twist sideways as he charged, and one hand 
dart behind as the other clawed his face; then he saw the hand 
come up and in at hini, the brown plaited tube berfding a httle. 
He felt no blow, but ni his head there was a black explosion out 
of which came a white core, growing and growmg till it 
enveloped him. Then he hung m a darkness filled with invisible 
movement as though black clouds swirled, mated and separated. 
Quick pamful shocks struck at his face, and he muttered: ‘Cut 
It out.’ 

‘Are you aE right? Are you, kid?’ 

His eyes hurt as he opened them and saw a gaunt face move 
back above him. 

‘Christ, I thought you v^^as dead,’ Blackie exclaimed in a gush 
of rehef. ‘1 thought I’d done you in.’ 

He put his hands under Walt’s sh<^ .ilders and helped him to rise. 

‘1 forgot all about it,’ Walt said, 'canmg on him as he swayed. 

‘Listen. I couldn’t help it.’ The worried black eyes came 
close to his face. The nose was beginning to swell and blood 
fringed the nostrils and mouth. ‘I never used it before. I only 
carried it m case of real trouble!’ There was no drawl left in the 
sharp-pitched voice. ‘You’d have killed me there, honest 
you would. You went crazy. I had u . . Look, look. It’s gone !’ 
His arm jerked in a white curve and they heard a light clatter 
on the roof slates. ‘I thought you was dead — ^I’m sorry. Honest, 
I’m sorry.’ • 

‘You did right,’ Walt said. He bent down, swayed for a 
moment, then picked up his coat and began putting it on. His 
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rage was gone and he felt weak, emptied except for a slow pulsing 
in his belly. ‘It wasn’t a fair fight for you/ he said. As his finger 
touched a lump above his ear a drop of blood clung to it. 

Blackie stood in front of him with his arms outstretched, his 
white face pushed forward in appeal. 

‘Listen, kid. You want to hit me one more good ’un? ^ell, 
go on — ^hard as you like. iVc got it coming. Only I never used 
it before. Your mates’ll murder me when they know.’ 

Walt peered at him. He held out his hand and said: 

‘Let’s forget it. I told you to fight how you wanted. Let’s 
drop it all.’ 

They shook hands solenuily. 

‘I won’t tell anybody,’ Walt promised. ‘Was I out long?’ 

‘No, not long.’ As he put on lus coat, Blackic asked worriedly; 
‘You won’t tell? Honest?’ 

‘It was our scrap,’ Walt answered, bcgimiing to walk away. 
‘I won’t tell a soul.’ 

They reached the front of the pub and foiuid Bryan and some 
of the others tlicrc with Brenda behind them. Bryan began 
asking questiom, but stopped when he saw Blackie, and said: 
‘Guessed it was that.’ Blackic’s friends wxre spilling from the 
doorway. 

‘Looks like Walt did all right,’ Hugliic Sawfoid grinned. 
‘That’s a nice red stripe to your shirt, Blackie.’ Walt told them 
it was all over, while Blackie stood close, dabbing at his nose 
with a silk handkerchief and warily watching Bryan. Brenda 
pushed her w^ay through. She stared at Walt for a moment, then 
slowly reached out to touch his temple. 

‘It’s bleeding,’ she said, frowning. ‘It’s a great big lump !’ 

‘A lump?’ Bryan leaped at Blackie, seized his coat lapels and 
swung him against his chest. ‘You used that cosh ! You dago- 

faced little spiv, I warned you ’ He shook the struggling 

youth and began hissing obscenities at him. Blackic’s mates 
lurched forward, then halted as Hughie Sawford and the others 
wheeled to meet them. The white face twisted beseechingly 
towards Walt, and he pushed Brenda away, shouting: ‘Hold it, 
Bry. He’s had enough.’ 

He clutched at the fingers gripping the lapels? but they were 
immovable. 

‘Bry,’ he said, ‘don’t hit him.’ He was terrified for Blackie’s 



sake. He had never realized how infinitely dangerous could be 
the wrath of the boisteious young bear. ‘We’re finished if you 
hit him, Bry * 

‘Did he cosh you, kid^’ Bryan turned a glistemng face. 

‘I ^cll against a tree. He doesn’t carry one — search him.’ 

‘Honest, Walt^’ Blackic was hoisted up and tentatively shaken 
as Bryan pondered. 

‘Honest It was fair enough ’ Although Br^’^an was obviously 
still suspicious he took the chance to ease out of a suddenly 
awkward situation Blackic almost fell as he was released 

‘Don’t ever do t’ dirty on my mate,’ Bryan softly warned him. 
Blackie shook his head, glanced gratefully at Walt, then joined 
hi« friends and went back into the pub At a nod fioni Bry in the 
others followed. Walt turned to Brenda and found her starmg at 
him with her shoulders dioopmg She straightened up, blue 
sweater out-thrust haughtily, and her skirt flared ^ she whirled 
and walked to the doors 

‘Brenda, wait*’ He glanced at Biyan, half apologetically, 
half ruefully, and rcccu cd a sympathetic grin as he ran after her. 

^‘Brenda, don’t get mad ’ he said, catching her shoulders. 

‘You’re as bad as them ’ Her eyes were narrowed and outraged 
and her thin jerked up at him ‘You pushed me, and all ’ 

He began wheedimg her 

‘You saw how it was I’m sorry. Let’s go somewhere cjuiet and 
talk ’ 

She wriggled free and said he could go if he wanted to — she 
was going mside, where she should have stayed to mmd her own 
business, she supposed I le knew i c mood and knew long argu- 
ment and pleading v ould be needed to soothe her But he felt 
too tired for that. He felt used up, and he wanted to rest for a 
while withott havmg to think or talk He told her quietly. 
‘All right, Bren You go I’ll go home ' As the lump began 
throbbuig he raised his hand and foimd blood oozing m his hair. 

‘Does it hurt^’ Bicnda asked. 

‘Well, of course it does,’ he said *>tufSy 

‘I’ll go get my coat and then we’ll get it fixed,* she said, and 
hurned mto the pub Walt turned to Bryan with an exasperated 
grunt. • 

‘Conic round m a second,’ he said. ‘Just so she can play 
nursemaid.’ 



Bryan put an arm round his shoulder, more Ughtly than usual, 
and remarked that they were all the same: 

. It gets a bloody bind after a while, don’t it? Tell ’em to 
keep their noses out and they get niggly. They want to own you.’ 
He added hastily: ‘We’ve got t’ two best Acre is round here, 
mind you ’ As Brenda rejoined them he smiled guiltify. 

‘Look after him, Bren,’ hf called as she and Walt walked 
away. ‘He’s my best pal.’ 

They had reached the end of the street before Brenda said: 
‘He’s a good friend to you in some ways, I suppose.’ She repeated 
after a moment: ‘In some ways!’ Walt asked what she meant, 
but she shrugged silently and he knew she wished him to insist 
on an answer, histead he returned her shrug and looked straight 
ahead, knowing her eyes were angrily flickering towards 
him ill the softening light. At last she broke out: 

‘Well, you Just aren’t tlieir sort, and you know it. Talking one 
minute about being a pit manager and then off scrapping the 
next. It don’t become you.’ 

‘I can do as I please,’ he said impatiently. The ache in his 
head was like a repetitive scraping on a nerve. Brenda said tl^at 
of course he couldn’t, and he demanded why not. With a con- 
fused, angry gesture, she said: ‘You can’t, that’s all. Do you want 
to be like them? Big-headed and leery and just aAothcr one in 
t’ gang? And this boxing caper! You’re going to get flashy and 
cocky and end up in trouble.’ 

‘Well, that’s my fimeral.’ 

Brenda’s lips were tight and her arms swung aggressively, the 
coat she carried over one of them cracklmg the leaves of a 
hedge. 

‘It doesn’t become me,’ he said bitterly after a moment. 

‘No, it don’t, and you’d do better listening to me.’ They were 
both resentfully silent for a while, Walt glanced at her; her 
hair flounced on her collar as she strode along with her head up 
and heels cHcldng hard. She was full of reasons for not doing 
things, he thought disgustedly, but she could offer few positive 
reasons for doing something different. Why should he not be 
exactly what he chose? Woidd she have preferred him acting the 
part of drunkard’s son? As a wcakHng without physical cause for 
pride? 

Who was to say what was right or wrong, good or bad? 
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His elders? Their example was uninspiring; their motto was: 
‘Do as we say, not as we do and have done. 

The law? That was sometliing you steered clear of; its function 
was to punish die guilty and protect, but not guide, the innocent. 
The policeman and judge would advise obedience to the law, 
but that was not enough. The Church, then? 

‘Do you believe in God?’ he asked, so abruptly that Brenda 
frowned and answered seriously that she supposed so, she hadn’t 
really thought about it. 

‘Then you don’t ... It doesn’t matter,’ he said. 

‘Why?’ She looked slightly bewildered ‘Do you?’ 

‘No. Forget it.’ 

It might have been sometliing, he thought wistfully. Btit the 
lessoris of diose years between his ninth and fifteenth birthdays 
rebuked him. His geography had included Clydebank, London 
and Coventry, Warsaw, Leningrad and Berlin, ifc had learned 
of mass murder, the applied science of ghettocs, stalags, and the 
to^^ms and villages of Europe and Asia. His history had progressed 
through the dcatli shambles of streets, fields, deserts and beaches 
t<^ the fitting climax of Hiroshima, and all these — as much a 
background to his schooling as a knowledge of the grunt of 
bombs and whang of shrapnel — ridiculed, so far as he was 
concerned, blind faith in any divine benevolence. 

‘I suppose,’ Brenda was saying, ‘you’d sooner go wi’ Bryan 
an’ them than wi’ me.’ was more concerned for herself than 
for him, he realized, yet that was reasonable. He had made 
himself advocate, after all, of good lions. 

‘Don’t let’s row any more.’ H. touched her arm gently. ‘My 
headache made me ratty, I suppo 1 XXX m 

She wriggled her free hand into liis and clasped his fingers. 

‘You’re a Auiny lad, Walt.’ 

‘You’re always saying that.’ 

‘I know.’ She smiled, then went on: ‘1 only say things for your 
own good. I know what you’re really like.’ 

He forced a smile and returned i-n* squeeze. It was not worth 
another argument, he told himself. At her gate, however, a fresh 
one began when he wanted to go home and Brenda wanted him 
to go into th^ house. She finished it by saying tartly: ‘You’ll 
have to come in some time. Not scared of being in there on your 
own wi’ me, are you?’ 



Walt indignantly followed her inside. She made him sit in a 
wooden arm-chair by an empty hearth, then fetched a bowl of 
warm water and gently bathed his bruised temple. Most of the 
furniture was becommg shabby, though a new portable radio 
stood on the oak sideboard. Another wooden arm-chair, was 
opposite Walt and a long settee stood in front of the hearth. 
Brenda frowned as she bent over him and clicked her tongue 
reprovingly, till Walt said: ‘Honest, Bren. Goodness help your 
kids when you get some.* He was surprised at her sudden flush 
and lowered eyes. She stood up and went to the kitchen with the 
bowl, saying over her shoulder: ‘If I got one like you 1 wouldn’t 
need bloonun’ kids!’ 

‘And you’d always be praying he’d break a leg or something 
so you could keep him in bed and boss him about,’ Walt answered. 
Then he heard loud voices outside, and a moment later the 
kitchen door opened. While Brenda was saying something about 
his falling at the dance and bumping his head, he sat waiting 
nervously for the ordeal of scrutmy and interrogation by 
suspicious parents. 

‘Were that afore he had a pmt?’ her father asked, and entered 
the room smilmg broadly at Walt. 

‘How do, chum?’ He peeled offliis coat and tossed it on to the 
settee, then sat down heavily and unsteadily in the opposite 
chair. Walt smiled brightly and politely, shaking his head at 
the offer of a cigarette. 

‘Not got the habit, chum?’ the other asked. ‘Good for you!’ 
He was tall, his smile toothless his grey hair ringing a pallid 
crown. Joviality seemed ill matched with his long face and jaw, 
but the alcoholic glaze over his wrinkle-pouched blue eyes 
explained the mood. He was hnmmnig cheerfully as he lit his 
cigarette. Walt could hear Brenda m the kitchen sd.undmg curt 
at her mother’s inquisitiveness. 

‘Started when I was fourteen,’ Mr. Carter said, and Walt 
widened his polite smile. ‘That were in t’ old Andrew, you know. 
Ah, you ought to just have seen them fags. Duty free tliey was. 
And rum too 1 I still like me drop o’ Nelson’s . . .’ He raised his 
voice: ‘Ain’t that right, Florrie?’ 

‘What?’ This was a cheerful falsetto. * 

‘I say I still like me tot, eh? Nowt like it. . . . 

‘Nowt like its price, neither,’ Mrs. Carter replied, just as 
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loudly, though she was now in the room. ‘Is they, lad?* she 
asked Walt, and walked to the table before he could answer. 
She was much stouter than her husband and almost as tall Ridged 
on the pudgy nose of her fat fate were steel-rimmed spectadcs 
which she looked through when woikmg and looked over when 
talkmg. Her hair was brown and frizzy and lipstick was so caie- 
lessly smeared on her siiiaU pouted mouth that Walt thought of a 
crushed strawberry He mamtamed his wide smile while w ondcr- 
ing how such a couple could produce such a daughter 

‘Might as well have Clipper afoie you go,’ she said, spicading 
a cloth on the table Dishes were clicking m die kitchen ‘Nice 
to have a bit company ' 

‘Thank you ver^ much, he answered, and th'^t was lus last 
speech for some time She switched on the radio and hummed to 
the blarmg dance music as she bustled about the table, while her 
husband sprawled comfortably and tapped a foot fti tune Walt 
gradually iclaxcd his stiainmg smile, which he was sure looked 
mane by now , anyway Wiieu bicnda entered at last with sand- 
wiches and tea, he smiled igam with ulicf, but she said nothmg 
aq^ all through supper she sat quietly on the settee, only glancing 
at him occasionally as though uneasy 
Walt could sec m'lthing to feel uneasy about, for her parents 
chattered ana laughed as they ate, and talked about people they 
had seen diirmg the evcimig Both of them had obyiously drunk 
a good deal and tended to laugh at remarks he couldn’t imdcr- 
stand Their talk excluacd Brenda and himself, but lie was 
grateful that neither had asked him a single question. 

‘Dad, don’t do that when we\ got company,’ Brenda said as 
Walt was linishnig his tea He 1 oked at hci father, who was 
grinning and rollmg up his slnrt- sleeves He had already removed 
his collar anckfie His arms were covered by tattoos 

‘Where did vein get all those Walt asked, putting down his 
cup and saueei He wanted Brenda to see that hci remark had 
been snobbish 

‘Where, matey’ In t’ Andrew, f course Look here.’ He 
rolled Ins sleeves tight to Ins shoulders and held out twin dis- 
plays of coiled snakes, a dagger, a touled anchor and a blcedmg 
heart pledgmg«true love to ‘F’ On each thin bicep a nude moved 
provocatively, as he bent his aruis, laughing delightedly at 
Walt’s stare He opened his shirt to show a battleship steammg 



over blue rippled waves, then opened it wide to display a navel 
transformed into the crutch of a horse. 

Mrs. Carter was laughing and shaking her head, while her 
husband assured Walt there were plenty more and bent to roll 
his trouser cuffs to his knees. 

*We don’t want all that again,’ Brenda said, and Walt was 
puzzled by her scowl. He leaned to admire out-thrust shaved 
calves on one of which was coiled a fiery dragon while the other 
showed the back of a nude who was chnging tight. 

‘Tha wants to see that on his back,’ Brenda’s mother told 
Walt. ‘Dirty tiling it is, an’ all ! It’s like sleepin’ wi’ a zoo.’ 

‘Got it done in Alex,’ the man said proudly. ‘I’ll show you 
some time — fox and hounds. . . . Aye, a real matelot I were. 
Thirty year o’ service and been everywhere. Our Brenda were 

fourteen when I got invalided out. Look here ’ He suddenly 

dropped his head and lunged it at Walt, who heard Brenda 
whisper something as she sat back. Tapping his dead-skinned 
crown, Mr. Carter demanded: ‘Wouldn’t know they was a 
steel plate under there, would you? But there is.’ He straightened 
up, nodding gravely and shuffluig forward confidentially in jjiis 
chair, as he went on: ‘I have black-outs, you know. Got a steel 
splinter right through me skull, I did. Torpedoed. Right back in 
forty-two and spent years in hospitals, matey, Ycafs. . . .’ 

‘Dad,* Brenda said quietly. ‘Don’t let’s have it all, tonight.’ 

Her father looked peeved. 

‘I’m only telluig Inni ’ 

‘We’ve had it every Saturday for years,’ she said, as firm as 
a mother with a petulant son. ‘Not tonight, eh?’ 

And Walt realized that the man’s expression was much like tliat 
of a hopeful child being reproved. He shrugged disappointedly, 
and then the pouched eyes lowered, flickered up leiitatively at 
Walt and lowered again, 

‘I were only telling him,’ he mumbled, while Brenda sighed 
impatiently. ‘Navy meant a lot to me. . . .’ 

‘ ’Course it did. Dad. But give it a rest this once.* 

‘Best years of my Hfe, I give ’em. . . .’ The shoulders drooped, 
whinmg self-pity in the voice, as the features lapsed into a 
natural melancholy. As the mumbling went on, Walt frowned 
at Brenda and wondered why she had to be so brusque with such 
a harmless weakness. Her expression of cold hauteur suggested 
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that she had withdrawn from him as well as her father. Yet one 
glance came from her that was almost appeal before she looked 
away. 

‘Never did right for me, neither. . . . Got smashed up doin* me 
duty. . . The eyes flickered again, this time watchfully towards 
Brenda. Walt could feel in himself the tension tliat was growing 
in the others. 

. . Give ’em my lad and all, I did!’ The mumble, now a 
deep mourn, stopped as the grey head slowly moved from side 
to side. Brenda’s mother said sliarply: ‘Now see what you’ve 
done.’ 

‘It were cornin’.’ Brenda slowly rose and brushed crumbs 
from her skirt in*-© the hearth. She did not look at Walt. ‘It 
were coming, anyway.’ 

‘No feelings!’ Mrs. Carter’s voice rose in pitch but lost 
strength. She looked at Walt. ‘She’s got no feelmgs, her.’ 

‘Cut It out,’ Brenda told her, as quiet and resigned in voice 
as she was proud and mdrawTi in expression. 

‘Our Ronnie were a sailor and all. Drownded, he was.’ Tears 
bijmmed suddenly behind the steel hoops as she looked up at a 
photograph over the fireplace of a youthful face framed in naval 
cap and collar. Walt also looked up, and then said: ‘Oh, I’m 
terribly sorry.’ But he was bewildered by the sudden transition 
from lively gaiety to complete dejection. 

‘We have this every week and all,’ Brenda picked up Walt’s 
cup and saucer and took them to the table. 

‘He was a good lad,’ said her mother, staring at the picture 
with tears on her face. ‘A fine bi . Thought more on his mam 
and dad tlian his sisters do.’ 

‘He did that,’ the father said, lugubriously nodding at the 
floor. ‘Only fon we’d got, he were.’ 

They sat bowed by grief while Brenda cleared the tabic. 
Flushed with embarrassment, Walt clasped his hands and wished 
he could escape without breaking m on their sorrow. He had no 
right to witness this. Mrs. Carter ri luovcd her spectacles to dab 
at short-sighted eyes already becoming puffy-lidded. When she 
spoke she was more composed: ‘I’ll show you some o’ t’ things 
he sent us somt time, yoimg man. Lovely they are. Thought t’ 
world on us, did Ron.’ 

‘Not tonight, anyroad, Ma,’ Brenda told her in a brisk voice 
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as she carried some things into the kitchen. It’s too late, and 
he’ll be goin* soon. Me dad ought to be in bed now.’ 

Silence lasted till Brenda sat down again and pointedly stared 
at her patents. Walt’s face was slowly cooling, but a slow 
thudding had begun again above his car. The couple said good 
night soon and went to the other door which led to the stairs. 
There, Brenda’s mother paused to say: ‘Don’t be too late out on 
bed, will you, Bren? Don’t stay up all night like you used to wi’ 
Frank.’ Her head vanished as Brenda glared. 

They heard a slow tread and then muffled \oiccs and steps 
upstairs. Walt sat with his hands still clasped, still studying 
them, and felt Brenda watching him. After a moment she said 
with a savagery that made his head jerk: ‘Tlie old bitch!’ As he 
looked, she went on, her hand flicking: ‘She said that dchberate 
to make you jealous.’ 

‘Jealous?’ He frowned diffidently, as though there liad been 
no stiffening and stretching of claws in his belly at the mother’s 
words, and he answered: ‘Why sht>uld 1 be? It’s none of my 
business.’ 


Brenda’s eyes wxre troubled. 

‘Don’t you want to know about him?’ she asked disappointedly. 
When he shrugged, she drew up her legs and tucked her feet 
under her. ‘You might as well,’ she said defiantly. "We got 
engaged when 1 were sevaiteen and he was going off to do Ins 
two years’ service. We’d been knockin’ about together a good 
wliile. He were a nice quiet lad. He worked in an office and — 
you know — well brought up and that. You reminded me on 
him in sonic ways.’ 

Walt grunted and pulled a face, but Brenda was looking at the 
fireplace. She missed liis sarcastic grin when she added: ‘He 
looked a bit like James Mason — ^in t' pictures, youiknow.’ Then 
she said that after six months in the Army he had changed: 
‘. . . He were all for goin' wi’ t’ lads, boozing and dancmg and 
that. Telling me about it in letters, and I’m stuck at home never 
going nowhere.’ As she scraped a red thumbnail rcllectively 
across her teeth, he shifted restlessly. 


‘Well, go on,’ he said. 

‘Oh. . . . We kept havmg rows when he came on leave and we 
broke it off in t’ end. They say he’s engaged again now.’ 

She brooded, and he thought she looked tough and capable. 
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Surely everyone must be able to see that she ^vas older than him? 

‘Why were you so funny with your folks?’ he asked, wanting 
to forget what she had been saying. 

‘Why? I knew they’d do it.’ She was disgusted, bored. ‘I 
knew it’d be a showmg up.’ 

‘Of course it wasn’t! You jump too quick. You always ’ 

‘Couldn’t you see?’ She stared mcredulously. ‘Mind you, 
that weren’t the main show, but every time they’ve been out it’s 
tlic same. Eveiy week.’ As he frowned, she leaned over, a hand 
outspread while the other ticked oft' points: ‘They come home 
happv. He wants to show off his tattoos. So he can start about 
t’ Navy and gettmg torpedoed. Then how the country don’t 
look after its hcror because doctors keep telling him he’s not as 
bad as he says. Then it’s her turn about the blitz and bein’ on her 
own wi’ us in t’ war and then it’s Ron 1 Both of ’em about Ron, 
and how good he was, and how^ he loved ’em.’ She sat up straight 
to look at the picture, legs folded and breasts straining at the blue 
wool as she went on bitterly* ‘Ron weren’t no different from 
us tw o. 1 fc just got killed when he w ere my age But no different 
ab^iit them! They just want to have a moan and a weep every 
time they’ve been on the booze.’ 

‘What’s happened to your sister?’ 

‘She had sense,’ Brenda answered, her faec sullen. ‘She got 
married to the right kmd that looks after his home and stays in 

It.’ 

Walt began saymg gently that it w\as natural for her parents 
to feel upset. He wanted to soothe away her sullen brooding, but 
she flared up at him, insistuig thu hey enjoyed their moiirnmg. 

‘It’s only when thev’rc boozed jp, and it’s alv ays the same. 
Laughing and joking and you can sec t’ beer wearing off and tell 
w'hcn they’re gomg to start. They enjoy it. It’s rotten!’ 

As she sulked he closed his eyes, then slowly opened them, His 
head throbbmg. He knew hci feelings. J’l' own torment was 
beginning agam. 

‘She talks about me! It’s my w.^ . save her from goin’ to 
work. They’ve got to listen to me. I’m t’ best piece-worker m 
my shop. All he gets is a bit of pension and his camm’s on light 
w^ork. But he’s!* not there half the time wi’ his black-outs and 
such. Never misses his week-ends, though!’ 

‘I know how it is, he said tiredly. 
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‘You don’t!’ She was trying to express contempt for her 
father at the same time as defiance of what Walt might think. 
‘It’s being at home that’s up wi* him. He wishes he was still in t’ 
Navy. Why do men all want to run around in gangs like kids 
and just have their fun?’ She looked directly at him, and he 
quickly stood up and leaned against the mantelpiece, his head 
turned away. He told himself ruefully that she was awfully keen 
on settling down. Remembering his ovm dreams of a home, 
children and a pretty wife, he wondered if Brenda were the girl, 
then thought diat he was too young yet, knowing there were 
other reasons unrecognized. 

‘You know, anyway — about Frank and about them.’ She 
lowered her feet, smoothing her skirt. ‘Tliink what you want. I 
can’t help my family.’ 

He turned to stare. 

‘You can’t help . . . You’re bothered about yoitr family!’ 

‘What?’ As she leaned forward, her head tilted back, the 
upward thrust of her breasts increased his sense of loneliness and 
loss. 

‘Well, why do you think I cleared out?’ # 

‘Well . . .’ Brenda’s shrug was rhetorical; her eagerness was 
sincere. ‘You said your plans and all that . . .’ 

‘My old man’s a hundred times worse than yours. 1 hate Iiim! 
He’s a drunken, bullying sw’^ine, and ’ 

‘Honest, Walt?’ He turned from her relief to put both hands 
on the mantelpiece. She said, pleased and consoling; ‘Never 
mind, Walt. You’re different. You’re different from all on ’em. 
You’re going to get somewhere, aren’t you? If you just don’t get 
too thick wi’ t’ gang ’ 

‘They’re my friends. The only friends I’ve got. You’ve painted 
your own damn picture of me, Brenda. And you'lrc wrong.’ 

‘Walt, I haven’t,’ she protested. 

‘You must have thought a lot of your Frank ! You’re trying to 
make me his twin. You can’t be satisfied with me as I am.’ 

‘It’s not that. I like you more than him, honest.’ She jumped 
up and he felt her hands pressing and pulling on ills shoulders. 
‘I know what sort you really are. Sit down, Walt.’ 

He resisted her gentle tugs and mumbled that Kb must go. 

‘It’s not eleven yet,’ Brenda said. ‘It only takes you five 
minutes from here. Don’t let’s fall out, love. We’re the same.’ 
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He was afraid because he realized what would happen and 
because he felt she might extract from him some promise to be 
what she wanted. He told himself he should reject her. Yet her 
hand touching his neck, his own endlessly wheehng turbulence 
and tiredness, die throb in his temple and a swelhng urge towards 
the comforting soft assuagement of her hands and body made 
him turn to her and slowly sit down. Her palms were a Httle 
rough, strokmg his hair and then his face with smooth rhythmic 
tenderness. As they kissed her body turned in his arms and she 
coaxed him down widi pressing bps and hands until they were 
lymg together. She fumbled with one arm behind her, then 
hfted her sweater and put his hand on her breast. 

‘That’s w^hat yon wanted, isn’t it?* She caressed his face with 
gende strokes, the rough nipple growing and prodding the 
palm of his hand while lust beat out from his loins in pounding 
blood. He reahzcd, after brief effort endmg in a gruiTi of exasper- 
ation, tlut she was truly his mistress now. She smiled maternally. 

‘All right. rU help you.’ 

Then, while he thrashed out his violence and sounded the 
depths of his own strange darknesses, she lay passive, telling him 
softly: 

‘I know how you must feel. It’s all right. You’ve got me, 
Walt. And I’^e got you, . . ! 
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Combatant 


I 

An adolescent cat was niakuig love to the paving in the warm 
September sun. As she belHed down, legs asprawl, to 
JL ]Lrub her black-and-white body against the concrete, she 
purred monotonously with her love-drugged eyes half closed. 
Her nostrils were twitching at the juicy smell of broken grass. 

‘You want to get a bloke,’ Walt told her sternly, squattmg 
back on his heels in the garden. ‘It’s not spring now, you know.’ 
Runnels of sweat were trickling down his chest and ribs. He 
had just finished cutting the grass with shears which in spite 
of oiling and sharpening were still difficult to use. The cat 
slithered towards him, swinging her tail with forceful erotic 
slowness, and as she arched her rump and purred loudly and 
dreamily, he thought; ^ 

There you are . . . that’s it with no posing and the hghts left 
on! 

He stroked the blazed forehead while he muscy, and the cat 
grovelled, her dagger teeth parted to show her little pink 
tongue in her eagerness to be caressed. Ready, he thought, to 
betray all dignity for the feel of different flesh. Wliich was 
how It looked inside with everyone else, too. 

‘You’re a female,’ he admonished her. ‘Remember your 
dignity.’ His mother’s teachings on sex had been confined to 
a frequently repeated maxim that, except between two people 
who truly and completely loved and respccteck one another, 
intercourse was disgusting. Walt had natur dly been determined 
for a long time to prove the opposite, but at present he felt 
thwarted. 

When the cat blatantly nudged her nose into the roughened 
palm of his liand he rolled her on to her side where she lay 
happily purring. He picked up the shears and Jerked the handle 
a few times as he thought about Brenda. There, wow, was a girl 
who could keep her dignity. It was a pity that he kept forgetting 
his. 
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He remembered how she had helped him that first time after 
letting him learn that her help was essential. He had been very 
ignorant in spite of his book. But Brenda had known. 

She knew all about it, he thought, clashing the shears. The 
most painful factor in that, he liad found at first, was the 
possibUity of comparison. 

‘You’ve got me, Walt. . . .’ Had she said that to Frank too? 
She certainly liked to talk w hile it went on. 

He stood up and walked across the grass-strewn garden to the 
hedge, where he wrenched half-heartedly at a few tough branches, 
squinting against the sun’s reflection in the wmdows opposite. 
It was Sunday afternoon and the street was quiet. Walt was not 
on speaking terms with the old lady: she had locked him out 
all night because he had been late home. He had walked the 
streets until eight o’clock, when she let him in, and then gone 
to bed until dumcr-time. Cutting the grass and thS hedge was 
an excuse to stay out of the house until it was time to visit Bryan, 
and a way of w^orkuig oft im Icelings. While he worked he 
was thuikmg angrily that, liad he not been arguing with Brenda 
until midnight, he wouLin’t have been locked out. A loi^ 
argument over the same old things, after another instalment of 
her father’s unending monologue on Navy life, her mother’s 
usual reatal of the hardships of grass widowhood in wartime, 
and die joint requiem for 'our Ron’, diis time blessedly tearless. 
Until recently he had not nimdcd too much being bored by her 
parents; not with the heaicciung prospect of himself and Brenda 
alone together. But now, being alone togedier produced another 
boring cycle: of brittle words, cha^",mge and reply, demand and 
refusal. 

‘Look, Bren,’ the latest had begun. ‘I’ve got to go to night 
school. Mondays and Fridays arc out.’ 

‘When it’s over . . .’ 

‘My homework, and I’ve got to get to bed. I liave to be up 
early !’ 

‘Well, you don’t have to go to rotten gym so much!’ 

‘But I’ve got to train. I’ve a fight commg in a ’ 

‘What do you want to fight for? You don’t get paid for it. 
What about nie^’ 

‘I’ll see you right after the gym. . . .’ 

‘And go home early ! 
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The thing is, he thought, she doesn’t want me to have any 
life of my own. She doesn’t understand. . . . 

He threw down the shears and plucked a sprig of privet, 
beginning to tear it in his fingers. Weight-lifting had thickened 
his shoulders and arms, but he was still slendcr-waisted, his 
movements still fleet and sudden. His black hair was now longer 
and thicker above a toughened, harder-edged face. His coal-face 
training was almost completed. 

What he was blaming Brenda for not understanding was that 
he found himsdf still compelled to keep doing those things he 
did best. Having begun boxing again, he must keep it up; he 
had fought four contests and won each time, two of the fights 
being stopped before the last round. Having begun day school 
because authority said he should, he must attend night school 
too, for, although mathematics and science proved a Uttle 
easier when he knew what they were related to, he would have 
to study hard to pass his exams and he was not going to be 
humihated by failure. 

‘She just thinks she’s got me,’ he told the purring cat, and 
scowled at her. What troubled him was that he was not sure 
how much he had conceded; how much loyalty he owed for the 
gift of her body. 

‘The gift of her body,’ seemed to him the perfect phrase. 
Passed from her to him and never shared by both. She withdrew 
to wait until his frivolous enjoyments w’ere over and he could 
return his attention to her, and he felt half ashamed then for 
having exposed himself to such critically maternal eyes. He 
sometimes fancied Brenda mentally sliaking her head and 
clicking her tongue while smiling indulgently on him, and he 
would be disgusted with himself. But only in retrospect. He 
would grow furious at her, for her pride in her beaijtiful body and 
refusal of participation. 

She makes it like my mother said, he thought sourly as he 
turned and went into the house, leaving the shears lying. It’s 
not what it’s cracked up to be. . . . 

Having fetched his coat, pointedly ignoring the old lady, who 
sat in one easy chair, and nodding curtly to Bill, who sat reading 
in the other, Walt walked the few blocks to Bryan’s house. In 

S of his bad mood it never ocairred to him that he could find 
lodgings. Sometimes he felt that he received shghtly 
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better treatment dian Bill. A meal was always ready when he 
arrived home from work and the better of the two easy chairs 
was reserved for him if he wanted it. As soon as he entered the 
house with his snap-tin under his arm and cap perched on 
the back of his head anyone in that chair, whether Bill, Mrs. 
Watson or the garrulous insurance agent, was ejected. *. . . T* 
lad’s been graftm*. Give him his chair.’ Each <ky she wanted 
to know what he had been domg, and he often felt there would 
be less point in trying so hard to be a good collier without her 
shrewd questions. Even though he did curse at times her frequent 
criticism and her ability to deflate his confidence and make him 
feel clumsy and callow. . . . 

Bryan was sprawled on his bed, shoe heels resting on the 
baseboard while ne lazily flicked cigarette ash over pillows, 
eiderdown and carpet. Walt and Hughie Sawford sat in chairs 
beating their feet in time to the music of men who had been 
idols now for two decades: Miller, Goodman and Shaw, the 
Dorseys, James and gravcl-\oiced Armstrong. 

‘None of that slow blue stuff for me,’ Bryan said when the 
last record was put away. ‘1 like the hot ones.’ The other two 
nodded. There was the tepidness of popular music as played by 
dance bands; there was bebop, along with several other new 
forms which ^;ere mainly abortive from the first; but they could 
imaguie no kind of music which might replace swmg. 

Before returning home Walt told of how he had been locked 
out. 

‘I had another row with Brenda and all,’ he said. ‘She’s been 
worse smee you packed up with ^larie.’ 

‘Kid, I’ve told you,’ Bryan saiu earnestly, swinging his legs 
down and sitting up to lean towards Walt. ‘You’ve got to pack 
it up. She doij’t hke you going wi’ us. They always do this to 
mates, Walt.’ 

‘It don’t seem right to pack up just bccaase you did,’ Walt 
said defensively. He pronounced many ol his words as Bryan 
did. Thib had begun through u ’ckmg others in the pit 
because it was the easiest way to make himself understood, but it 
was almost habitual now except in moments of stress. ‘It was you 
that got me started with her in t’ first place !’ 

‘Well, sure, sure,’ Bryan admitted reasonably. ‘But enough’s 
enough, eh? We don’t want to get tangled up. Love and leave 
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’cm» eh?" Since breaking off his courtship with Marie a month 
ago he had been continually exhorting Walt to leave Brenda so 
that they could begin going to larger dance halls in the city. 

*We"vc got plans for really banging things up this winter, 
Walt. The whole gang. Gee, I thought you were the smart one 
with birds! Shc"ll have you for a lapdog, Walt. They’re all 
saying that, aren’t they, Hughic?* 

Walt flushed quickly and Hughie grinned and shrugged non- 
committally. 

‘I’m sayin’ nowt. 1 hope tlia comes wi’ us, though, Walt.’ 

Walt growled that no one would break the three of them up. 
He liked Hnghie almost as much as Bryan. He was the softest 
spoken and gentlest of the gang and usually tried to avoid 
trouble, though he always supported Bryan. Over his right eye 
he wore a plaster from a contest he had fought and lost three 
nights ago. Walt had learned that Hughie had lost more 
professional fights than he had won. 

‘I guess there’s a blow-up commg,’ Walt muttered at last. He 
asked Bryan: ‘Who said I was her lapdog, anyway?’ 

‘I just heard it — you know.’ 

Walt grunted and then rose. Bryan followed him downstairs 
and put a hand on his shoulder as they stood at the front door, 
frowning over him like a concerned older brothei. 

‘What about it, Walt? Break it up — ^wc want to get around a 
bit, don’t we? Boy, we’ll have some fun this winter. . . .’ 

Walt rubbed his face perplexedly as he nodded. He felt that 
Bryan was right but didn’t understand his problem. 

‘Good kid! You’ll tell her, eh? Tell her tonight. Next week- 
end we’ll be free. And, anyway, you don’t want bothering wi’ 
tliis wi’ your fight coinin’ up next week.’ 

‘All right. I’ll tell her tonight.’ He had decided he spoke. 

‘That’s my mace talking. You won’t go wrong listenin’ to old 
Bry.’ 

As Walt strolled homeward, his shoulder still tingling from a 
last hearty shoulder-clout, he told himself it was time to do this. 
He was too young for courting. 

1 want to study and train and to ... He did not know what 
else. He did know, however, the blind frustration of an inchoate 
restlessness which past excitemoits had sometimes allayed but 
never consummated. He knew that Brenda meant to shape him 
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and that he must shape himself. And knew fiercely that he wanted 
to be free to go on. 

Yet his decision brought little relief It had not'^been always 
bad with Brenda They had been close, sharing confidences and 
expel lenccs, becoming involved in one another’s lives. To 
break av^ av ^ To hurt hei ’ 

It’s a pictty lottui trick 

But like echoes of that music recently hcaid came thoughts of 
other dance halls, vithci giils, of the companionship and freedom 
from responsibility combined m gang activity 

Br\an laughs a lot, and beci lecls good when you’re at a 
dance with others I’ound you And when you know you can get 
a girl You 1 V ' that kick when othci girls stare, don’t voii^ 
You want to s^c ho’^ manv you can get big-head* 

He had been triumphed over again The pait of him w*uch 
loved to act the soiii adult had been dnvcii into scmi-cxilc bv 
his growing defiance It hid itself aw a} like an outlawed knight 
brooding in his dark ^.astlc and Walt would be lulled into 
foi getting It until suddenly up would fly the black portculhs 
an<J out would salK Sir Ciitical, pennon of honest\ flaunted on 
sharp lance ^ few c]iuck thi lists, a shout of triumph, and before 
Walt could organize the skirmish would beovci, the portcullis 
closing and he, the loser, left behind 

Tea was ready when he rcaihcd home, and when the meal 
was over he sat opposite Bu* in d<»gged silence, determined to 
take the same time ana act the same wav as always But he 
could not help sccnig the green-draped bulk on the edge of his 
vision sitting just as dogg^'d and ore stolid bv the hearth He 
hooked his elbows mto the tab *cloth and thought that she 
could go on for cvci if she wanted, sittmg widi her jaw stuck 
out and cycs«alniost qucllmg the fiie, but he wasn’t going to 
apologize first 

Bill was bemg ostentatious about read’iig his book, but he 
glanced up wanly now and again as though hoping there 
wouldn’t be a quarrel but ready to x ucss its start. Walt thought 
maliciously that he might be reading toi answers to his latest 
batch of problems the Yugoslav breakawav from Russian 
alliance, and the Russian blocl^dc of Berlin. But his real worry, 
diat which mcluded all the others, was that Communism was 
being blamed for everything He was constantly, anxiously, 
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trying to explain the Russian viewpoint. It seemed never to 
occur to him that most people were so tired of recurrent crises 
that they took them for granted, and were more interested 
in sport than in the cold war. 

‘You think the Russians have got a plane that can break the 
sound barrier yet?’ he asked. Bill took a magazine about Ufe in 
Russia. 

‘I don’t know,’ Bill said, looking at him over the cup, plates 
and fruit-dishes. ‘Probably not— yet.’ 

Walt said it looked as though the West had everything. He 
wanted to tease Bill a little and was only half serious. Recently 
he had refused to hear Bill’s account of the breach between the 
two Communist countries, but now he said: ‘This row with 
Stalin and Tito. It’s proved I’m right, hasn’t it?’ 

‘It has?’ Bill put the book down, prepared to hsten seriously. 
‘How?’ 

‘Are you dumb? Look at them — one good lion in Yugoslavia 
turning on another in Russia ! What happens to their countries 
is a side-effect of which lion’s to be boss.’ 

‘You and your theory,’ Bill said with disappointment. T’ll 
grant you Tito’s one of your good lions — ^he’s an opportunist. 
But that doesn’t make both sides the same. . . .’ He went on 
talking earnestly for several minutes, proving h& point to his 
own satisfaction, but when he finished Walt merely said, ‘The 
trouble is, Bill, you’re too biased !’, then went upstairs to change, 
leaving Bill looking mortified after him. He was combing his 
hair when Bill entered tlie bedroom. 

‘I was only kidding,’ Walt said, as the other perched on his 
bed. He was half ashamed at Bill’s rueful look. ‘Don’t pay any 
heed.’ 

‘Oh, I’m too darned serious, I suppose.’ Yet Bilkstill appeared 
jaunty as he cocked his head at Walt. ‘You’re in a bit of a mood, 
boy ! I guess walking the streets is no lark.’ 

‘You should have opened a window for me.’ Walt pulled on 
his coat and began counting his money. Bill looked so shocked 
that he grinned, and said: 

‘You’re real scared of her. aren’t you? I’d have said I did it.’ 

‘She’d have chucked you out!’ • 

Walt shrugged and went to the door, halting as Bill called 
worriedly: 
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‘Walt — don't get in a fight or something. I know the mood 
you're in, but try to keep out of trouble, boy, huh?' 

‘Trouble?' He looked as bland as though there had been no 
nights when Bill had seen him creep to the bathroom to bathe 
a cut hp or marked knuckles. Resentful at the fatherly tone, he 
demanded: ‘What are you on about?’ 

Sitting up on the bed, leaning on his hands and trying to 
keep his expression inflexible whfie his eyes remained diffident. 
Bill warned him that he had changed since making friends with 
Brenda and Bryan. 

. I mean, you seem to be getting pretty reckless. I haven't 
seen you read a book or talk about serious things for ages. You 
seem awfully hot-headed and stubborn. It’s this boxing thing, 
too, I suppose. . . .’ 

‘Is that so?' He opened the door. 

‘I’m saying that as a friend,’ Bill added quickly. ‘Just as a 
friend. You do want to keep your friends, don’t you?' He 
blinked in surprise as Walt jerked around and glared at him. 
The door handle creaked m his whitened fingers. 

^If my friends would try all giving the same advice,’ Walt 
said slowly, ‘if they’d stop all pulhng different ways, I'd be 
okay.’ 

‘I didn’t mean anything.’ 

‘I’m not going to be pushed around all the time!' His mother, 
Thorpe, Brenda, Bryan — ^and now even Bill had begun. Like 
eager sculptors clamouring around him as they brandished chisels. 

‘Your temper, Walt! What's eating you?’ 

Walt released the handle after a moment and shrugged. 

‘Oh, I guess it's Brenda with her bossing me around. I'm 
going to settle that.’ Bill agreed that he had better, and Walt 
clattered downstairs and went out. 

As he walked on he was thinking of the coming contest and 
wondering why he was so eager to fight above his natural weight. 
He was forced to do almost as mucli weight-hfting as boxing in 
his training to keep it up, whereas Ford would be training to 
keep his weight down. 

But being Si welter made him a bit bigger and a bit more 
important, the hidden critic remarked. Only Jack Ford was 
heavier, and he was going to feel that when the time came. 
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Walt gnmted disgustedly as he turned the comer, trying to 
remember the name for people who argued with themselves. 

Brenda was talking to Marie and two other girls as she waited 
for him in front of the cinema. She wore her usual Sunday 
clothes: blue sweater, skirt and short coat. Although she saw 
him halt and wait for her at the comer, she continued talking 
to the others for a few minutes. Still angry, Walt thought. He 
nodded to a few youths in the unruly queue and noticed that 
neither Bryan nor the others were there. No more Sunday 
cinema for him either. 

When Brenda strolled up to him he suggested a drink. 

‘Picture’ll be starting soon,’ she objected and Walt said they 
weren’t going to sec it. 

‘Let’s go in t’ Cross Keys,’ he said gruffly, his shoulders hunched 
as he stood looking uncomfortably at her, the noisy crowd 
behind him. She began arguing that it would be dead in there 
on a Simday and that she wanted to sec the film, and he knew that 
so long as they stood here the advantage was hers because she 
didn’t care about an audience. He turned away. 

‘I’m going, anyway,’ he growled. A moment later she >f^as 
striding beside him, her hair bouncing on her collar as she 
stared straight ahead. Eyes in the queue were turned to her face 
and sweater and legs, and Walt thought reluctantly that at least 
It was good to have a girl like her walking beside you and other 
youths lookmg envious. She accepted their stares calmly as her 
due. 

‘I’m going out wi’ Marie tomorrow night,’ she informed him. 
‘Scein’ you’re going to be so busy!’ 

He said that was fine and they crossed over to the large 
public house on the other side. The doors stood open and in the 
huge empty concert room a v alter lounged on the*bar reading a 
paper as they passed. They went mto a small lounge; its tables 
were well apart and the windows were frosted. As private as 
they were likely to be. He went to the bar and Brenda sat in a 
large leather chair at a table m one comer. She said loudly: 
‘We’re going to a dance.’ 

‘All right,’ Walt said over his shoulder. ‘That’s fine.’ He 
bought beer and gin and orange — treating the girl generously to 
the last, said the critic. 

‘Glad you don’t mind,’ Brenda said as he sat down. 
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I’m not your gaffer.’ The stone floor and shining walls 
added a ring to their flat, clipped statements. He should tell her 
now while he was angry, but this was precisely the stiff and 
haughty attitude Brenda always took up after a tiff, and she was 
so obviously sure that this was simply another tiff which she 
would win by being vigorously independent that he thought: 
It’s going to be rotten to luck the chair away and let her choke 

She emptied her glass quickly and Walt finished his drink, 
then brought two more. He knew she was working up to an 
outburst and that he should forestall her; yet now she was here, 
the familiar blue outrage in her eyes and the familiar toss of 
blond hair opposing him, he had no idea of how it was to be 
done. It had sounded matter-of-fact when Bryan was advising 
him: plain sensible talking it over and parting with no hard 
feelings. They hadn’t taken Brenda’s reactions into account. 

Two women entered the room, nodded to Walt d(hd Brenda 
and sat down by the bar. They talked cheerfully in low voices 
while Brenda looked down at her fresh drink, her tight lips thin 
and pale. He decided he couldn’t do it and keep his sclf-rcspect, 
an^ reached out for liis drink with relief. 

YOU could give the gym up,’ Brenda said. ‘You don’t have 
to do all those things.’ 

‘We had tliis last night.’ 

‘We never settled it.’ 

‘Listen, I got locked out through this carry-on. All night!’ 
They were muttering, a hissing slur edging each fierce word. 

‘Honest, Walt? Why didn’t you come back? You could’ve 
slept at our house.’ She looked filled by contrition for a moment, 
until he said that didn’t matter, he wasn’t giving anything up. 

‘I’ll have my fun on my own, then.’ Her jaw was clenched and 
rigid as she scowled at the orange glass. 

She could have had a baby tlirough that first time, he thought. 
They had taken chances and she had depended on his loyalty. 
It wasn’t her fault that he was so dissatisfied. 

. . . But it’s going to come some time — or it’s you who’ll 
choke. 

‘I just bet if Bryan and them told you to come for a boozing 
night you’d find a way,’ Brenda said without looking up. ‘He’s 
the one behind this. Got you boxin’ and everythin’.’ 

‘No, he isn’t. I can think for myself.’ 
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Brenda looked up, smiled scornfully in almost the same way 
as the old lady might do, and said: ‘Don't kid yourself/ 

He admired her most in this tough and independent mood; 
ashamed underneath of parents she despised, constantly trying to 
dissociate herself from their weaknesses, and therefore aflied 
to him. Yet they were really apart now, bogged in sullenness 
which prevented them from moving apart as it did their coming 
together. 

^This is just about what busted you up with Frank/ he said. 
‘Isn’t it?’ 

She picked up her glass and barely opened her lips to say: 
‘You’re jealous about him.’ They both drank silently as an 
elderly couple entered and passed them. Walt waited till the 
couple were seated near the two women, who were talking to 
the barmaid. Then he lowered the glass and muttered that she 
was jealous of everything he did. Brenda put her glass down 
empty and looked at him. Then she leaned nearer, her face 
smoothing and softening, and said earnestly: ‘Walt, I only fight 
wi’ you over things for your own good. I’m better for you than 
that lot are.’ ^ 

The bright depth of her eyes made him frown and raise his 
glass dgain. While the beer flowed into his throat, he thought 
once more that he couldn’t do it. He would stick it. She was a 
fine girl, and he would stick it and be damned. 

... Or stick it and be a girl’s lapdog. Lions roared, but lap- 
dogs whined and snivelled, and pined without the soft, com- 
fortable, treacherous lap that shamed them while it cradled them. 
The lap of a true mistress. 

‘It’s no good, Bren,’ he said, putting the glass on the table. 
‘We’ll never stop scrapping. Let’s pack it in.’ He sat waiting 
with his hands on the glass while her eyes grew larger, bluer and 
more furious. Several seconds passed. As he saw her arm coming 
up he thought, Jesus, she won’t do that with people here? and 
was so sure she wouldn’t that he checked an instinctive parry as 
her hand swung in, so hard that his face was jerked around to 
sec staring eyes and mouths forming Os. His tears kept him 
seated for a moment, dabbing at his eyes, and she was at the door 
before he sprang to his feet, outside before he reached the door, 
with an empty glass still rattling on the table as it rolled. 

He ran after her around the comer. Her heels were clapping 
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on die pavement, her head down and her hair, tawny in lamp- 
hght softened by dusk, was over her cheek hke a mourning 
statue’s. Catching her shoulder he forced her into a shop door- 
way and pushed her against the glass. 

‘If you were a man,’ he said, his cheek stiff when he spoke. 
‘By God, if you were a man, Bren ’ 

‘I’d knock you flying, you dirty ram,’ she cried, and he 
caught her hands as she clawed at him. 

‘You got what you wanted, didn’t you? Didn’t you?’ she 
hissed as they struggled. 

‘1 knew you’d say that. No !’ 

He was used to profanity, since everyone used it in the pit, 
but it had never sounded so foul and obscene as coming from 
her red mouth while hatred glared from the blue eyes and softly 
curved face. It had not even occurred to him that a girl might 
know all these words. 

‘Listen, listen ’ He shook her till she was silent. ‘I wanted 

to tell it you diftbreni from how it sounded. It’s me that’s just 
no good at courting. It’s not you, Bren. I still think you’re a 
girl — z lovely girl. It’s just me.’ Trying desperately to 
convince her, he blurted out his real age. ‘. . . I never even told 
you that.’ 

‘Bryan told you not to!’ She pushed him away with spread 
hands. ‘You’re his httle pal and he looks after you. If you stuck 
to me you’d have to stand on your own two feet — and you 
can’t. . . .’ Her mouth quivered and swelled, and tears clustered 
her eyelashes. ‘Go on, go wi’ him. I wouldn’t want a two-faced 
rotten crawler hke you, anyroad.’ 

She whirled and was gone and he heard the click of hei heels 
quickly fading in the darkened street. A couple passed the 
doorway, gkneing at him as he leaned against the glass, and 
when they too were gone he drew himself up and stepped on to 
the pavement. 

He walked home with his head down, past the silent shops and 
past the cinema which looked deserted for all the Ufe and 
liveliness inside. Now she would be going home to wait for her 
parents and look at the picture above die fireplace. It hadn’t 
been like this in the Hemingway story where boy and girl parted. 

That made you feel sad, he thought. But not cheap and dirty 
and guilty. Not too traitorous to look at yourself. ... At the 
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bottom of his ovm street he met die old lady and Mrs. Watson. 
David and Goliath in black coats and white buns, he thought. 

IVc something to tell you/ he said, and die old lady stopped 
with Mrs. Watson’s spectacles peering up eagerly at him as 
she waited beside her. 

‘That girl who kept me out late — he stared into the creased, 
expressionless face — ‘1 packed her up.’ 

‘Tha’s done right.’ She began movmg on, Mrs. Watson follow- 
ing rductandy. 

‘Just like that ! Chucked her up when she wasn’t even expecting 
it.’ 

The old lady paused again to say calmly that any girl who’d 
keep him out till that time was no good to liim. He saw her slight 
warning jerk of the head towards Watson, but answered heavily 
that he was glad she was pleased. 

‘It shows tha’s got a little bit o’ sense, anyroad,’ the old lady 
said, and walked away with Watson already chattering curiously 
to her. 

In the house he found Bill curled in an arm-chair. 

‘Gosh, you’re soon back.’ After a quick scrutiny of his f^ce, 
Bill returned to liis book. Walt threw his coat on the sofa 
under the window and dropped into his chair. After a while he 
leaned forw^ard with hands clasped and began gently rocking 
while staring at the fire. He was quiet for a long time. The pages 
occasionally rustled and Bill’s eyes flickered up to glance at liiin 
now and dxen, but it was Walt who first spoke. 

‘If you’ve been with a girl — the lot, you know — ^and you pack 
her up— it’s pretty rotten, isn’t it?’ 

Bill put liis legs down and faced him. 

‘So you did break it off?’ When Walt nodded miserably, he 
asked: ‘And you feci bad about it?’ Walt nodded again, and Bill 
sighed and shrugged. 

‘It’s not in my line, boy. But didn’t you plan to do only the 
thmgs you felt good about?’ 

‘I’d have felt just as bad if I hadn’t packed her up,’ Walt 
protested. Bill frowned, and said that this seemed to make a 
hole in his theory. The frown lapsed to a grin. 

‘Go on,’ Walt said. ‘Take the mick^ out of*me. I suppose 
it’s only fair.’ But Bill grinned for only a moment before he 
shrugged again and was serious. 
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‘I can’t pass any opinion. You set up your own rules, and you 
and I use different ones, don’t we? I mean, you told me I had 
to do what I thought, and ’ 

‘All right,’ Walt interrupted. ‘Don’t start getting anxious 
about me. You’ve enough worries. I was only asking.’ 

‘Well, I think you wanted me to condemn you because you’ve 
condemned yourself,’ Bill explained. ‘But I only go by facts 
and I don’t know yours. Only you didn’t expect this idea of 
yours to make things easy all the time, did you? Or aren’t you 
sure about lions and deer now?’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ Walt stood up, disgruntled. ‘I can sort this 
out.’ 

‘Good old Walt,’ Bill said flippantly. ‘No easy way for you, 
eh?’ He added as Walt reached the door: ‘I’m realizing that 
yours is the toughest way there is. Do you know that?^ 

‘I couldn’t care less,’ be answered. But when he was in bed 
he could not stop dunking about Brenda and what she had 
called him. He thought of the past few months, then of die 
vicious profanity as her eyes glared, and then of the white flash 
as Xcr hand came over to point lus face at the round-mouthed 
watchers. A piece of gossip for the Cross Keys. The old lady 
might hear rnd guess it had been him. And if Mrs. Watson 
learned, dieii the whole estate would soon know. 

He rolled over, softly swearing into his pillow at himself. 
While he worried over that, Brenda would be at home with her 
unhappiness, and it was she who had been wronged. When Bill 
came upstairs he pretended to be asleep, but he was still awake 
when Bill was breadung heavily and die bed-springs next door 
had quietened. Another hour passed w hile he tossed and wriggled, 
his body infc(#cd with the turbulence of liis mmd, and round and 
round wheeled Brenda’s glistemng tears and swinging hand and 
hoarse profanity. 

Until at last he heard the thudding of the distant forge- 
hammer which beat even on Sundays and was slowly soothed 
by its monotony. He lay with eyes tight closed, and as his 
drowsiness thickened imagined himself in a high-vaulted place 
of sterile cleanliness. He stood before the cool magnificent 
mystery of a great altar and felt at peace. He was not there to 
pray or worship, but for peace. 
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A shame I don’t believe, he thought. Just a few moments . . . 
turn everything over, . . . They knew what they were talking 
about with their rock to hide in. . . . 

As the slow incessant thudding stroked him to sleep. 

U 

W hen Walt was on morning shift, the alarm clock 
became a fiendish machine. Cleaving his sleep at 
quarter past four, its sudden clangour ^ways brought 
him flailing up, full of calamity as though the earth had abruptly 
stopped spinning and pitched him off. Having found and stopped 
it, with Bill’s grumbles muffled in the darkness, he would lie 
back thinking how tired he was and how hard the work before 
him. He would wish he were on afternoon shift, though when 
it came to trudging to work at midday he would be wishing he 
were on mommg shift. 

By the time Bill appeared downstairs, still yawning and 
blinking tight eyes, Walt had eaten and was ramming his sqiap- 
tin into his coat pocket. He put on cap and scarf, grunting to 
Bill, who yawned back, as he went out. It was dark and he dug 
his hands into cold pockets as he hurried along with shoulders 
hunched to keep his neck warm. The steel rims and hobnails 
of his boots rang and clattered on the oily pavement and echoed 
hollow and staccato from the dark walls and sleeping windows 
as he passed. At the cinema he joined a group of huddled shapes 
in caps and overcoats waiting for the swaying oblong of 
chequered light climbing the hill. They greeted him, but except 
for a couple discussing football with red dots flaring and dimming 
at their lips they hardly spoke. 

Bryan was just inside the tram, looking outrageously rosy and 
cheeiiful as he squeezed along his seat and grinned up. 

‘ ’Momin’.’ Walt slumped down beside him and was immedi- 
ately given a lively description of a club the gang had visited the 
previous night. 

. . Gee, you should’ve been there, Walt. You have to pay to 
join, but there’s beer and dancing and stacks' o’ birds, kid. 
Honest. . . .’ 

‘Not now,’ he pleaded, but Bryan was quiet for only a few 
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minutes before he almost crowded Walt off the seat by turning 
confidentially and asking: ‘Did you tell her, kid?’ When Walt 
nodded he squeezed his arm, then waited for details, but Walt 
sat silent and empty-eyed like most of the other passengers, while 
the tram swayed and rattled down the hill and collected its pale- 
faced, coughing and grunting cargo. He was sure he had not 
slept for more than two hours, and Bryan’s gusto was too much 
at this early time. Mention of Brenda had made him wince and 
close liis eyes as though at the opening remarks of a nagging 
shrew. 

Once reminded he could not forget. In the steel cage he thought 
of her as black wind whipped past his fluttering trouser cuffs, 
and he thought of her on the long journey inbye, walking 
bent up with a water-bottle in one hand and powder-bag in the 
other, his mates breathing heavily as they trudged along behind 
him. Crawling down the face towards his stint he scrapdd his back 
twice on the low roof because of his preoccupation, and cursed 
softly as the skin was abraded by the rough stone. He recalled 
the jolting slap while he was shovelling, his head down on his 
chest and his shoulders touching the roof, and remembered her 
profanity when he was helping his mate to set a prop and bar 
where tlieir coal was cleared. 

‘Tha wants* to shake out on it,’ his mate said at snap-time. 
‘Tha’ll get lamed dreaniin’ like that.’ They were sprawled on 
their sides hurrying to finish their sandwiches before the con- 
veyor belt began moving again, Walt thought glumly that he 
just didn’t feel any kind of man any more. 

His work was not yet too hard, for he was shifting only half 
of wliat would be his stint when his training finished at the end 
of the week. The coal-face was no longer so confusing to him 
now he understood the pattern of its cycle. Thirty men worked 
on this one, which was almost diree hundred yards long and 
barely a yard high. Each day they stripped the face to a depth of 
six feet, setting steel props and thin bars to hold the roof. When 
they came next day the face belts would have been moved up to 
the coal, the trunk belt in the middle roadway extended to keep 
up, the props and bars left behind withdrawn and thrown forward 
to be used again, and the face would look exactly as it had a day 
ago, a week ago or a year ago. Each day exposed the next day’s 
work, leaving behind Ac wreckage of stripped earth. When Walt 



looked behmd, over the belts, he saw the past: shambled stone 
and rubble crushed into a soLd mass as though coal had never 
been there. In front was the future: a long shining black wall 
of days, weeks and months of coaL Above was the roof which in 
two days would be rubble, unless luck ran out and it became 
rubble today , and on either side was the present : men hewing and 
hammeruig, hftmg and shovellmg as they used out today’s sweat 
and strength to expose tomorrow’s work. This scam was deeper 
and hotter than that Walt had worked m at first, and the colliers 
wore tliin pants or worked naked After two years as a filler, 
Walt himself would be a collier. 

Unal this inoming it had needed only the thought that he 
would soon be a filler to rouse pride in himself, but Brenda’s 
contempt and his own guilt had combmed m too rancorous a 
poison for this antidote, he had to prove her wTong. 

On the way home that afternoon Bryan w^as making plans 
for die week-end. He tried to cliccr Walt by his constant talk 
of ‘banging tlimgs up’, but as the tram was ncanng the Luxor 
Cinema he said a little worriedly ‘Is it this tight diat’s on your 
mmd, Walt^ Might as well be straight — I don’t reckon much 
to t’ idea niyscn. Ford’s about the best amatein welter Manty- 
w ood’s had in ) cars ’ 

‘You want me to pack up because they’ve matched me with 
him?* Walt asked. ‘It’s not that, anyway.’ 

‘But you’re not even gettm’ paid.’ Coal dust was traced 
faintly m the lines of Bi san’s frown ‘Just for a youth club . . .* 

‘Alee Thorpe fixed it with Clifton for me to fight for ’em,’ 
Walt said doggedly. ‘I’m not letting them down because this 
one’s tough It’s the first time Chfton’s had a welter m the 
tournaments for . . .’ 

‘But you’re a lightweight by nghts. Ford’s toQ heavy . . 
They rose and clattered down die iron steps as the tram stopped, 
the people on the platform warily movmg back from dicir 
steel-toed boots. On the pavement Bryan clasped Walt’s shoulder 
and said gravely 

‘Ford's turning pro soon, Walt. It’s all right for Chfton and 
Thorpe bragging Acy’ve turned out a lad that . . .’ 

‘Now you’re down on Thorpe, eh?’ Walt shrugged the hand 
away liryan w^as right about his weight against Ford’s, but the 
persuasive tone and older-brother attitude ignited the memory 
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of Brenda's *. . . Bryan's little pal . . . crawler . . and he thought 
bitterly that she had seen what he had not. 

*Take it easy, kid I'm not down on . 

‘WcU, leave Thorpe alone, then,’ Walt said, and began walk- 
ing away with Bryan callmg forlornly after him ‘Well, I only 
said It as a mate, Walt. Don't be mardy . . 

Walt’s dinner was waitmg on a white cloth folded at one 
comer of tlie table While the old lady sat by the fire he ate 
hungrily, dust makmg his c\es look hollows with damp hair 
tousled over them as he bent to his plate For once there was no 
m 4 Uiry about the day’s work, but when he liad finished she 
asked why he had eaten so little breakfast. 

‘It were there for thee to get Do thee no good going to th\ 
job on an empty belly He grunted he hadn't been hungry, then, 
seemg her slowh raise the poker and realizmg more quesaons 
were coming, he quickly drained his mug of tea 

‘What did she say o’er you packin’ her up, tlien^’ She thought- 
fully stirred the fire and i aked ash from a sparklmg bar, watching 
what she was domg 

‘Not much Wasn’t much she could say, was theie^' He stood 
up Aid went to the door She remarked he had seemed upset, 
then looked up to demand ‘Were it tliC'C as got t' slap,in t’ eye 
in t’ private b*.r^' 

Trust her to know, he thought, swmgmg the door back and 
forwards as he nodded dumbly. 

‘She sounds a nice ’un * Or had vou been takin’ advantages^* 

Walt began to blush, then at her gnm nod and ‘Humph*’ he 
shrugged and said 1 got what I deserv ed She called me some 
names and show ed she didn’t think I was much of a man.’ 

‘Tliat don’t take a lot o’ workm’ out A man takes makmg, 
and you’ve nojibut started yet.' 

His glare and angry answer were checked by Bill's opemng the 
back door The old lady went to the oven, rcniarkmg casually 
that he’d best get some sleep, hadn't he^ and Walt went upstairs, 
tcllmg himself as he climbed that, if he didn’t know what he 
was, he certainly knew all the thmgs that she was. . . 

At the evmmg classes and at college next day he sat stanng 
at black patterns of loganthms and chemical formulae, and 
wondered what it boded that the hrst girl to take him seriously 
should be made so unhappy and should end by despismg him. 
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Having left home to make something of himself, he’d come as 
far as banging things up and letting girls down, yffhzt should he 
be doing? 

That afternoon his technical drawing master pointed to a line 
on which Walt had made three extra attempts and remarked that 
the idea was to describe an arc and not an archway. Walt nodded 
humbly, began erasing, and argued to himself that his idea 
had been to shape his own life, which was something Brenda 
would have stopped. At least boxing and the gang left him free 
to break away when he chose. 

Freedom! That was the point; he must be free. No more 
entanglements with girls. 

If only — ^he thought, adding further smudges to the grubby 
paper — ^if only I didn’t feel she was right about me. ... A two- 
faced crawler, she said. . . . 

That evenmg one of the professional boxers who sometimes 
used the gym offered to spar a few rounds with him. Afterwards, 
Walt sat at the ringside with a towel around his shoulders while 
Thorpe lectured him on nngcraft. Finally Thorpe said: ‘Ford’s 
going to be a real test for you, Walt. He’s tough and he’s a 
deadly puncher when he gets in. He’ll bring out the best you’ve 

got ’ Walt broke in, remembering what Bryan had said, to 

demand if he had any chance. ^ 

‘Chance?’ Thorpe looked startled and then a Uttle angry, 
standing up to frown down on him. ‘If you’re that nervous, you’d 
better call it off! Sure, you’ve a chance — ^if you really fight and 
use your speed. Your speed could do it.’ He turned away, then 
quickly turned back: 

‘Look, Walt, it’s a case of whether all this training is just 
for you to go around feeling pretty tough, or whether you want 
to find out what stuff you’re made of. You said vou wanted to 
train for welter and I ’ 

‘I only wanted to know what you thought,’ Walt apologized, 
adding half ruefully: ‘I’m all for kno’wing what I’m made of, 
believe me. It’s important right now.’ He remembered once 
saying a good Hon must be a good fighter, and thought to himself : 
We’ll sec how good a Hon you are now. . . . 

On Thorpe’s instructions he had his hair cut next day. 

‘Take it really close,’ he told the barber. ‘I don’t want any 
flopping about.’ In the mirror at home he saw a bristling black 
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skull-cap above a face all knobs and eyes; he avoided mirrors 
for several days after that. 

At the pit diey called him Fritz for the rest of the week, and 
the old lady said he looked like a worn doormat. When Bill 
saw him he frowned and then reached up to gently rub his flat 
hand over Walt’s head. ‘I just wondered what it felt Uke,’ he 


explained as Walt gaped indignantly. 

The men on Walt s face knew about the coming fight from 
Bryan, who also worked there. Most of them mentioned it to 


Walt and many promised to come and cheer him. Although he 
was still a trainee he would work on this face when a filler, and 


he was therefore one of the team. Among themselves there could 
be petty feuds, but they thought of themselves as one team and 
any member had their support against outsiders. They had their 
own private pride in themselves and their work, their own private 
jargon, even their own nicknames for themselves ^d their 
superiors. Bryan had been seen one Saturday in gaudy splendour 
and named 'The Tramp’, while Walt’s mate, a long-faced, gap- 
toothed collier of middle age who seldom spoke or smiled, was 
called ‘Happy’. ‘The Colonel’ had spent six years in the Army 
as a^rivatc; ‘Samson* was the smallest and thinnest among them, 
and the bald-headed charge-hand who looked after the men’s 
interests was ‘Curly’. Originality was of no account so long as 
each name had that touch of happy inspiration which deUghts 
everyone except the recipient. Walt foimd it unnerving to 
imagine the tide they might finally bestow on him; one filler 
who talked in rapid, high-pitched sentences had been dubbed 
‘Yap-yap’ years ago and was never called anything else now. 

Men tried to keep their personal lives secret, for if a piece 
of scandal or gossip about which anyone was embarrassed became 
known the coyiers would compose crude verses and set them to 
the time of a popular song, to be chorused in the crowded pit 
bottom at shift-end and in the busy bath-house for half the pit to 
hear. If no other subject were at hand then Walt, Bryan and other 
unmarried fillers were treated to obscene lectures on women and 


on the dangers of Hving a loose life while working widi a shovel. 
Bryan was the favourite butt, because he often boasted of his 
CMeriences. Sometimes one collier would encourage him with 
aimeted admiration, and the others would nudge each other and 
grin as they sat or crouched, with Bryan waxing more and more 
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eloquent in his descriptions. On Friday morning, as Walt 
squatted down before the shaft gates in the large, dusty pit 
bottom where runs of loaded tubs stood ready to be thrust on to 
the cage when the next shift began, he could hear Bryan being 
teased. 

‘Look at him,* said a doleful voice. ‘Big lad like that and hc*ll 
not be able to lift a shovel in two years, road as he’s going.* 

‘The women, lad — drawin* all t* marrow out on him, they 
are.* 

‘Caiit lift t* shovel some moniin’s as it is — don’t know about 
later !* 

‘Grunts every time he lifts t’ hammer up. Fell o’er three times 
trying to hit a prop.’ 

Bryan began retaliating; Walt envied him the way he could 
hold his own. He was a collier ready made; he could fill his stint 
almost as quickly and set his props and bars almost as securely as 
the best men on the face. Already he spoke to those who were 
slower with a touch of good-humoured superiority, however 
much older dian him they might be. This was accepted as 
natural; it was right for a good tiller to have pride in himself, 
since coal was what paid their wages. 

‘Gi’c o’er,* someone said, as the cage crashed mto its supports 
and the crowd trooped forward. ‘He’s never had nowt in his 
life. He wouldn’t sleep wi* me were I a lass.* 

‘No,* Bryan shouted as he squeezed on to the cage behind Walt. 
‘And if tha were a lass, I wouldn’t want to sleep wi’ thee, neither.’ 

In the smoky tram Bryan offered to call for Walt that evening. 
When Walt told him Alec Thorpe was taking him in his car, he 
said: ‘Anyroad, we’ll all be there to cheer. So ’ll half the lads on 
t* face.* The contest was being staged during the city amateur 
tournament at one of the biggest halls in the city and Walt was 
afraid to think of how huge the audience would be. 

‘Happy told Curly and Slogger tliis niornmg as you was a 
good lad,* Bryan told him. Slogger was the deputy in charge of 
die face; the men claimed he had never known a hard day’s 
work, but he was popular for his good-humoured repartee. ‘I 
heard Curly say as he’s having you signed over for your own 
stint.’ 

Dehghtcd that the taciturn old collier had praised him, Walt 
said joyfully: ‘Hey, I’ll be a filler on my own, Monday!* 
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‘Sure,’ Bryan said. ‘Now we’re both t’ same again, eh? 
Together, lad.’ 

All the way home Walt kept repeating to himself: ‘I made it. 
A coal-face man on my own. At eighteen. ... A full collier 
when Tm only twenty. . . 

When he told the old lady, she said: 

‘Now that’s summat as you can feel pleased wi’ yourself o’er.* 
And grateful for even this grudging recognition, Walt went 
upstairs to lie down. But not to sleep. First he was excited about 
becoming a filler, then he began to think about the coming fight, 
although he knew this to be a mistake. The dty tournament 
was the biggest amateur boxing event of the year; there would be 
many in the audience accustomed to professional boxing, and 
since Walt’s bout was the last before the middleweights and 
heavyw^eights everyone would be there to see it. He might be 
knocked out in the first minute, or so hopelessly outcl^sed that 
the fight was stopped; he might lose his nerve and be unable to 
climb into the ring when that great audience roared. . . . 

Let me do all right, he thought desperately, lying as still and 
relaxed as he could. Let me do well. . . . 

because, said the critic, he wanted to impress the crowd. To 
impress himself, Walt answered. He had repaired the pain caused 
by Brenda. Less than a week, and he felt that although Happy had 
praised him and the colliers befriended him, they would feel 
about him as Brenda did if they saw what was inside. 

A bad thing to do to a girl. . . . Cruel. She told me he was 
sometimes cruel when they were young — and he did some 
boxing before he got smashed up. They say it comes out. It 
comes out. It comes out m you. . . . She once said he was a dirty 
beast and couldn’t go without women. Me too? Is that what 
I really miss Brenda for? Was it that I didn’t want to give up? 
In the pit they say their wives always win arguments because 
they can go without longer than men can. . . , But that’s black- 
mail ! I’d get somebody else before I’d give in. 

Like your father, said the critic, and Walt sat up, swinging his 
legs down. His belly was tightening and thighs fluttering. For a 
while he paced up and down, then he began prancing about in 
stockinged feet, throwing quick punches and reminding himselt 
not to try riding any blows, because Ford had the weight. His 
shadow boxing finished when he bounced off the drawers on to 
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the bed, where he sat up wondering if it were nearly tea-time 
yet. He could hear them talking downstairs. 

I bet rd have liked William, he thought. Maybe hc*d have 
liked me and helped me. If I were a Catholic I could have 
Masses said for his soul, and if religion were true he'd be watching 
me now. . . . They can’t confess all their sins ! How could you 
remember every httle thing you’d done for a month? 

After tea Walt paced up and down by the window, waiting 
for the car. It was infuriating to see the others behaving as though 
this were a normal Friday night: Bill was going to Atwell’s 
as usual and the old lady was washing the dishes in the kitchen. 

‘Tha can buy me some nevr lino if tha wears that out.’ the old 
lady said when she came in for more dishes. She had never com- 
mented on his boxing but he felt she regarded it as something 
to be tolerated until outgrown. Bill was dso uncnthusiastic. 

‘Well, I hope you win, Walt, but I’d radier not come and 
watch.’ The look on his pert round face was not enough con- 
cerned with the matter to be distaste; it was flat rejection. ‘It 
just isn’t in my hnc. But they’ll all be digging for you at 
Atwell’s.’ 

‘Enjoy your coffee,’ Walt muttered as the door closed. ’ 

For another hour Walt paced up and down, telling himself 
this was a nice w^ay to prepare for a fight, and ht had decided 
Thorpe must have had an accident or the tournament had been 
called off, when he saw the car draw up outside. With a yell he 
ran out by the front way, cleared the hedge easily and reached 
the car door as Thorpe opened it. 

‘Hi,’ Thorpe said. He sat in shadow which darkened his white 
hair, making him look youthful. ‘What’s all the excitement? 
I’ve timed it to get you there just right.’ 

As they drove off he saw a pinched face and spectacles peeping 
from next door, and then thought he glimpsed a green overall at 
the curtains of his own house. But surely she wouldn’t watch 
him go, he thought. Not the dragon. 

‘Ford might be cagy at first,’ Thorjpe said. ‘You’re a dark 
horse who’s suddenly appeared, so he 11 watch you. A lot of 
people will be ’ 

‘Don’t talk about it,’ Walt pleaded. Thorpe looked round and 
then smiled. 

‘Easy, boy. I’U be in your comer. It’s all fixed up. Think about 
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Ford and nothing else. Be as scared of him as you like once 
you’re in there — bit’ll make you faster.’ 

He began humming quicdy to himself, and Walt watched the 
headlights slicing into the dark to splash the rears of trams and 
buses and to spotlight people crossing the road. Everyone 
seemed to be moving delmeratcly slowly when they waited for 
them to cross ; no respect for motorists at all ! Funny, you never 
noticed it till you were in a car. There were people everywhere 
in the city centre: people and headlights and bright moving 
A^'indows, and a traffic policeman tall in a shining white cape 
against a low dazzling background. 

‘Nearly there,’ Thorpe said. 

The strolling groups of men, talking and turning to one 
another on the gUstening pavements, were probably going to the 
tournament at the drill hdl, he thought nervously. ^ 

‘Alec.’ Tliorpe looked round momentarily. ‘I ve never 
properly thanked you. It’s you that gave me all the training . . .’ 

‘Thanking doesn’t mean a thing, Walt. I wanted to do it. It 
means as — ^ah, well . . .’ Walt stared at the smooth, smiling profile 
wiii its flattened nose. 

‘You just make a good scrap of it, Walt. So I can think that 
it’s one of mv lads up there — that’ll do. . . .’ 

‘Is that what it’s all for?’ he asked doubtfully. ‘So you can say 
it’s one of your lads? Is that why you train?’ 

‘Not quite, son. I try to make it pay. But a good lad’s different. 
I don’t want to say it to anyone but myself. One of my lads 
and I helped him.’ The car slowed and cased to a stop. Thorpe 
took his hands from the wheel but still looked ahead for a 
moment. Then he turned and said: ‘It puts a certain obUgation on 
you, Walt.’ And when Walt assured him he would fight his best, 
he interruptefl: ‘Not just that. If people treat you as someone 
different, remember it, will you? Now Bryan and the others have 

all used the gym some time. They’re wild lads ’ He forestalled 

Walt’s interruption with a raised hand. ‘Sure, sure. They’re all 
right. That’s all they’ll ever be, though. You’ve your wild oats to 

sow, but when I spoke about saying you were one of the boys ’ 

He broke off to smile suddenly, his whole face changmg. ‘To hell 
with this. You’ll learn for yourself. Come on, son.’ 

Walt wasn’t quite sure what he had been advised against, nor 
sure that Thorpe knew exactly what he meant. But even Alec 
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had brought it on to that embarrassing level — ^the tough no- 
nonsense sportsman — ^reaching out in that peculiarly tentative, 
roundabout way people seemed to reserve for this. 

‘You should have a son of your own,' he said, as Thorpe tugged 
a canvas hold-all from the back scat. Then he remembered 
Bryan's story of how Thorpe’s family had been killed, and in the 
darkness he blushed furiously. 

‘Come on, wc haven’t much time,’ the trainer answered cheer- 
fully, as though he hadn’t heard. He led the way to a brick side- 
entrance, and stopped where a lamp bracket burned yellow above 
a large white poster lettered in red. He pointed the hold-aU, 
and Walt read the poster which described each bout. Then, 
among those marked ‘Special Contests’, he read: 

WELTERWEIGHT 

W, Morris (Clifton) v. J. Ford (Mantywood). 

It was strange to read his own name and know many others had 
read it and perhaps discussed Ins clianccs against Ford. 

Me, he thought. It’s me. Rcadmg my name and talking about 
me and they’ve never seen me. ... • 

‘Come on,’ Thorpe smiled. ‘Turn pro and you’ll be used to 
your name on posters — in hig letters.’ ^ 

They hurried to the dressing-room, where the Clifton trainer 
was waiting among his charges. He was a heavy cumbrous man, 
huge in a knitted, roll-collar sweater. 

‘J thought you’d had it,’ he exclaimed w'hcn he saw them, 
dabbing his face with a large handkercliief. It w^as warm m the 
dressing-room. 

Most of the dozen youths there had already fought; clothes 
were piled untidily on benches and tables and a half-dressed 
gioup gatlicred around Walt as he changed. 

‘A night like tins can give them nerves without bemg kept 
hanging around here,’ Thorpe was explaining to Prestcott, the 
Chfton trainer. 

Walt had no time to be nervous as he changed into singlet and 
trunks and laced up his boots with Thorpe telling him to look 
slippy. _ ... 

‘Your boy ready?’ someone called. ‘Just ten minutes. 

As Walt straightened up Thorpe held out a dressing-gown for 
him to slip his arms into. 
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‘Gee/ Walt said, staring. It was of blue silk with yellow collar, 
cuffs and tassels. ‘That’s a real boxer’s gown.’ 

‘It’s mine, and don’t you nip off home with it!’ 

Walt managed to grin at the youths who cried encouragement 
as he left the dressing-room, and at the officials who told him he 
looked a champion in liis robe. But waiting at the gangway, with 
the long aisle stretchmg before him down to die brilliant ring, 
he could grin no more. Mouth and stomach had dried up and his 
legs were trembling. He heard steps beliind him and knew Jack 
Ford and his second load come out, but kept his head still. The 
lights went on in the great hall as the pair who had just fought 
returned through a lane of seated people, a mass of faces turning 
to look after them. 

‘Let’s go, son/ Thorpe said, and walked with a hand on his 
shoulder down the aisle. The ring in front of them was high up, 
with arcs blazing down on it and packed seats stretchfhg away 
mto the shadows all around. Inhere was no recognition from the 
audience; only the echoed roll of murmuring hundreds. 
Cigarette smoke trailed across the ring, grey under tlie arcs. 

\|/alt climbed up and tlirough the ropes, and everything 
dse was immediately cut off. The four lengths of ropes were 
his boundaries and he could barely see the referee and the time- 
keeper. He began scrubbing his feet in the resin-box to disguise 
the tremblmg, and grmned at Thorpe as a few indistinguishable 
yells were followed by a ragged clapping. 

‘Bet I know who that is,’ he said. 

‘Forget ’em. Just Ford— just think about Ford.’ Thorpe made 
him sit on the stool and began kneading his calf muscles as 
Ford climbed in, and there was a long roar from the Mantywood 
boys. Feeling happier while Thorpe was hiding him from the 
crowd, Walt^iooked across at a youth almost as tall as himself 
and heavier in the chest and shoulders. The slightly flattened 
nose and tender lips were evidence of his experience. 

‘He looks a stone heavier tlian me!’ Walt gasped. 

‘Well, he’s not.’ Thorpe’s digging, kneading fingers were 
easing the fluttering from his thighs. ‘Remember he’s trained 
hard to get his weight down — you’ve got the edge on footwork 
and it’s what’ll win for you. But don’t let him get you where 
he can hit you, hear?’ 

The referee was aimouncing the contest while Thorpe kept 
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repeating: ‘Make him chase you. Don’t get reckless, he’s crafty. 
Make him chase you.’ A burst of applause greeted the annoucc- 
ment of Walt’s name and a bigger one greeted Ford’s. Then the 
crowd was quiet, and Walt thought to himself: It’s because he 
looks so much heavier and they think I’ve had it before I start, 
and if I tliink about that 1 will have . . . but look at those shoulders 
and biceps. . . . I’ll bet I’m like a ladder turned sideways next 
to him. . . . 

‘Seconds out. . . .’ The hard gum-shield slipped up imder his 
lip. He always wondered what damage might be done if his two 
fdse teeth were tom out by a punch. 

‘Easy the first round — ^let him chase you. . . .’ The bell clanged 
and Walt moved out to touch Ford’s glove and begin circling. 
The crowd was quiet, hundreds of red spots flaring and dying 
in the darkness behind Ford. He had a square-jawed aggressive 
face and narrow intent eyes; his fair hair was cropped almost as 
short as Walt’s, his guard deceptively awkward-lookuig. Elbows 
tucked in with bom fists near his jaw, he was tight-knit and 
dangerous, and Walt felt this danger in every tensing muscle. 
He would never get Ford with in-fighting and Ford showed no 
eagerness to attack. To draw out, Walt feinted with his left and 
dropped his right glove a little. Ford’s feet shook the canvas as he 
moved m so fast, his gloves like chopping pistons, that Walt 
had to duck from the waist, swmg around, and throw a wild right 
to recover. Ford whirled to follow up and stopped as Walt’s 
right bounced off lus gloves. There was some yelling from the 
darkness outside. 

I’m faster, Walt thought. Dcfimtely faster. But the way he 
chops — murder if he gets you on those ropes. . . .’ 

In no hurry. Ford moved after Walt, sparring aiid breaking 
away and watching the gloves with a deadly incent look, as 
though he knew exactly what he was waiting for and that it 
would come. Walt was compelled to retreat steadily, for to 
force the pace he must either go in to meet those chopping jabs 
or try another dangerous feint. It must look hopelessly slow to 
the crowd, he thought. They didn’t realize the fight would be 
over with one mistake. Yet the crowd waited patiently. Now and 
again came a call, but he was concentrating too closely on Ford 
to understand the words. He saw that with each left-hand feint 
Ford was swinging around a httle, exposing his jaw to a right 
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hook as his shoulder drooped. It was probably a ruse, Walt 
thought, to draw him in, but he was trying to calculate a way 
of using it. He must try something, because each time Ford 
came close he could feel the danger so overpowering that he 
would lash out involuntarily soon, which was what the other 
wanted. 

Weaving and bobbing all the time and making Ford have to 
work out how to keep him still for a moment, Walt backed 
towards the ropes. He knew he was close when the narrow eyes 
flickered to his jaw to gauge the best pimch. The brief touch was 
icy because of the sweat under his singlet. Ford came in, hooking 
low with the left to hold him there as Walt had wanted him to 
do. He twisted, the punch glancing off his chest, drove liis left 
for the ribs and brought the right hook over as Ford’s guard 
dropped. 

A grunting shout exploded as Ford reeled, and Walt (irovehim 
to the opposite ropes with four punches which he knew would 
satisfy even Thorpe. With Ford pinned to the ropes he drove 
fierce jabs at the cradling arms, and yelling burst over them. 
Foi^l was bending. 

Down . . . Walt thought frantically. He’s going down and 
who’s a crawler now? 

But Ford hung on, taking the fury on liis rigid shoulders and 
arms, and suddenly had twisted away, flailing wildly as Walt 
charged after him and almost stumbling backwards in his help- 
less retreat. Then he dodged one swing and had time to cover 
up before Walt came again, leaning in, with his left raking 
forward to meet Ford’s glove and the next taken on the shoulder. 
His nose beginning to bleed and his eyes blurred. Ford steadied 
himself. He had finished retreating. 

They hearth the bell clang through the yelling, and had to 
pass each other to reach their corners. Walt dropped on to his 
stool, going limp as he took a mouthful of water from the bottle 
Thorpe held up. 

‘You young rip ! Is that taking it easy?’ 

Walt spat out the water and began saying excitedly: ‘I nearly 
liad him, Alec. I nearly . . .’ 

‘You don’t have to tell me !’ Thorpe rubbed and kneaded his 
legs. ‘A touch of the tiger, Walt. A touch of the tiger. If your 
Freddie Mills had seen that hook, he’d be up shaking your 
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hand right now. You followed up great, too — but don’t do it 
again.’ 

‘He’s too strong for me.* 

‘I know. Keep away till I teU you. Now let him wear himself 
down a bit. He’s saving himself and we’ve got to weaken 
him ’ 

‘Seconds out.’ 

As Thorpe whipped the stool away he was hissing urgently: 
‘Straight Irfts and keep him out. Weaken him. . . . You’re in 
front, remember.’ 

He meant to stay in front. As he met Ford, who was now 
croucliing more and looking very wary, Walt was thiiddng: 

If I could just do this. . . . You see, Brenda — as Ford came in 
and darted back from a feint, then dodged a whipped-out 
straight left — you could be right and I don’t know and 1 must 
have something, . . . It’s been like this most of the time, I sup- 
pose. . . . 

Ford was now retreating and Walt was following, left foot 
shuffling lightly, all his weight on his toes. 

. . . Only if I did tins really well tonight I could stop fcQhng 
that and wouldn’t have to fight so much, and maybe forget about 
her. . . . And Ford saw his eyes mattentivc for a second, lunged 
and had him on the ropes, poundmg short-arm jabs into his 
ribs so that the breath exploded from his nose. Walt clinched 
Ford’s arms and put his chin on his shoulder imtil they were 
ordered to break. As they parted, he ducked a fierce hook and 
landed a s^vinging right, with pam wrenching his sides as he 
stnick. 

Jesus, that hurts. . . . 

Because he had been badly hurt for a moment, and because 
Ford’s increasing confidence made him more •'Strongly and 
indomitably dangerous as he advanced, Walt’s body rebelled 
and he met the next rush instead of side-stepping. Ford’s punches 
weie too heavy for him to take very long, and he gave ground 
quickly, striking back fiercely all the time as the blows jarred his 
ribs and spine and made liis head jerk, though Ford had not hit his 
head. At the ropes, Walt ducked and dodged so suddenly and 
adroitly that Ford stared out bewildered before he whirled round, 
blood trickling from his nose again. The crowd was yelling, but 
Walt fought at long range for the rest of the round, keeping the 
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other oflf with his raking lefts and dodging so fleetly that he 
was impossible to hit. 

Thorpe began scolding him as soon as he dropped on to the 
stool. 

‘But he’s running at the nose, Alec/ Walt protested when he 
had swilled out his mouth. Already his breathing had steadied. 

‘Tliat’s nothing/ Thorpe said after a quick glance. ‘He’s not 
hurt at all, but you will be if you let him use that weight. He’ll 
be after you now — ^keep away.’ 

For all the next round Ford attacked fiercely, but it was Walt 
who landed most punches, weaving, ducking, tricking the other 
into charges and jabbing m viciously as he side-stepped. He was 
begiiuiing to move less nimbly when the bell clanged. 

‘I’m starting to feel it,’ he told Thorpe. ‘I should’ve done 
road work or something.’ 

‘You can’t do everything. Listen, you piled up points there. 
That was real boxing — and don’t think this crowd doesn’t know 
it.’ 

‘He’s strong. . . .’ 

‘^ist hold on and keep away.’ 

He went in again, repeating to himself that hz must hold 
on. Hold on ^nd hold off this juggernaut who should make a 
very good pro because it looked as though only a six-pound 
hammer would knock him down — or one really smashing 
straight left. 

That was the chance he waited for while dodging and ducking 
the quickening hooks and swings. Ford seemed to be getting 
stronger; he looked full of confidence, methodicilly working 
Walt on to the ropes, and patiently beginning again after each 
baffling swerve, his inexorable pursuit infimtely me lacing. Walt 
let the rope Wtush his back and repeated the ruse he had used 
before. As Ford’s shoidder dropped he hooked with ihe right, and 
knew he had been outwitted as the skull dropped al o to nod the 
blow away, and Ford’s right glove slammed in under his ribs 
to fold him and the left whipped up. 

His head was snapped back and the shock shuddered his spine 
as though an iron spike had been driven through h s jaw. As he 
struck and rolled over, the wood-canvas floor shivered and the 
smell of resin was strong in his nostrils. 

He didn’t knock me out . . . 
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He began counting and felt his body suddenly weightless, a 
flowing and swirling in his head, but the smell of r«in and 
canvas helped him fight. As he opened his eyes, he thought: 

Four . . . 

Thorpe was signalling to wait, but with his head blurred and 
body hdf afloat he must start now. One knee came up, with the 
floor wavering under it as the count reached seven. He found the 
top rope and was up, leaning on it, for nine, and then away, his 
head clearing with the bound. As Ford came in swinging, he 
clinched and held on. 

‘Break . . .* They parted, and Ford rushed, crowding him on 
to the ropes again, while he fought dizziness and hooked his 
elbows over his ribs, his gloves at his face. He heard furious 
snorts and was jerked in tight arcs by repeated explosions on his 
arms, but he hung there, the rope sagging out, untd the bell 
clanged. 

He had to look carefully for his corner, and dropped heavily 
on the stool when he reached it, letting Thorpe ease the gum- 
shield out and pour a little water into his slack mouth. 

‘Spit!’ His head was forced forward until he spat the water 

out. 

‘They’re making some racket . . .’ he said vaguely. 

‘You should see how it looks from out here.’ Then Thorpe’s 
face shrank as it rushed away, and sight blurred until an intensely 
bitter smell had him coughing and he could see again except for 
tears in his eyes. 

‘You’ve met another tiger, Walt. How d’you feel?’ 

He waved the bottle away, and as his head cleared and he 
became properly aware of the stool under him, Thorpe’s anxious 
look and the noisy crowd, he answered: ‘I’m okay now.’ 

‘You want to go on? There’s two more rounds.*^** 

He nodded. His weakness had gone. 

‘Sure?’ As he nodded again, Thorpe leaned over, chafing the 
nape of Walt’s neck, and murmured: ‘The referee’s just looked at 
his nose. He’ll have to watch you now. The blood on your 
singlet’s from his nose, and anotlicr hit stops the fight. Give him 
all you’ve got if you get one chance. Hear?’ 

* The special contest described is presented as a six-round bout. I would like 
to make it clear that, under A.B.A. rules, bouts are normally fought over three 
rounds or four. 
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‘Yeah/ he mumbled as Thorpe slipped the gum-shidd back. 
The din from the darkness was like the immense rumbling of 
many engines. 

As the bell went he rose fairly slowly, testing his legs, but 
Ford charged like a rushing bear, all swipes, cuffs and smother- 
ing weight, determined to finish it. A left hook, which would 
have ended the fight had it caught Ford’s nose, thudded on his 
mouth and made him cover up quickly, warily guarding his face. 

He’s mad, Walt thought, as he waited instead of attacking — 
mad because he’s hurt and he’s a tiger, and since he’s not the 
kind that crawls he’ll try to murder me. . . . 

He fought well with that knowledge, holding Ford off by 
vicious swings and hooks, all whipping at the face and tender 
nose. Three times he ducked abruptly to let a murderous swing 
beat past, and the third time saw Ford’s chest unguarded. Walt’s 
straight left, first move in his most instinctive and best attack, 
drove forward as his left foot crashed on the canvas, and as it 
struck under the breastbone he saw Ford’s mouth loosen, the 
white gum-shield briefly exposed under the puffy lips. His 
righ^ swing went for the ribs, and, as Ford desperatdy dropped 
an arm, a left hook hammered on the side of his jaw. He lurched 
on the ropes, arms rising too slowly as Walt’s feet twitched and 
a straight left liit the same place, then began bending as Walt 
pummelled his body. He dropped to one knee as Walt backed 
away, then sank to rest on his hands, staring at the canvas. 

Walt could scarcely keep count for the uproar. As he crouched 
in his corner he glimpsed Thorpe’s strained stare at Ford, as 
though the trainer were trying to hypnotize him into staying 
down, but he was not surprised to see Ford rising at seven and 
holding the ropes as he swayed upright at nine. 

Muff this and I’ve had it, he thought. I can’t hit any harder 
than that. 

He swung fiercely as he charged and crowded the other on to 
the ropes, taking furious jabs for the sake of increasing Ford’s 
dizziness. Then a wild swing landed on liis right eyebrow and he 
was blinded for one moment; long enough for Ford to land 
another swing which threw Walt so hard on to the ropes that 
he thought he was going through. As he fought for balance 
another punch exploded against his face, and he clutched giddily 
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at the rope which slithered away as another punch drove him 
down. 

Ford's feet backed away as though in slow motion. To have 
almost won . . . Now the sour smell of canvas and resin. The 
smell of defeat. . . . For those last three punches had done it — 
driven out, completely, his strength. 

Three . . . four . . . 

This tiger crawls . . . this lion — \\ir was good when he thought 
he was winning — but he crawls in defeat. 

Because he could have got up. Once more. 

Seven . . . 

Give the girl a coconut ... a bull’s eye. . . . 

Eight . . . 

There was no rope to help him this time and he was still 
straightening up as Ford attacked. Walt clinched immediately, 
and still hung on, shaking liis head vigorously to clear it, after 
the order to break. Ford grunted and snorted against his car 
and tried to free liis arms. 

‘Morris — break !’ 

He doubled up as they broke apart and Ford’s swing almost 
toppled liim over. Then he chased Walt and forced liim to the 
ropes again. Without looking up from his crouch, Walt threw' 
punches as Ford pounded him. He made no attempt to cover up 
but wildly hooked and jabbed, until his right arm jolted and he 
was free for a second to dodge away. He had no chance of an 
orderly, collected retreat, but he could keep hitting out and 
fighting for every backward staggering pace, and he could see 
the arms, like the body, living up to their training and natural 
skill, Ford’s mouth stretching m a pained grimace as they ex- 
changed punch for battering punch. As his back touched the 
ropes again, one final effort, one surge of frantic strength, called 
out because he must hve up to the body and to his training and 
because in being damaged he must wreak the utmost damage he 
could, fetched him down, sideways and clear, while Ford leaned 
out to the darkness, helpless after a mighty sw'ing. He liad no idea 
of where Walt was. And Walt’s right swing, up on his toes with 
his mouth open as he sobbed, struck the shoulder and Ford 
clutched at the ropes to save himself, one leg jerking up. 

Three times the bcU rang, and when the fighters had found 
their corners the crowd was still cheering and clapping. Walt 
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almost swallowed the water and most of it trickled down his 
chest. Thorpe was workmg on his nght eye. 

‘Swelhng, isn’t it?’ he panted. It felt as though the eyebrow 
were a huge lump. 

‘It’s not cut.’ Thorpe held his smglct away from his body 
and wiped at the sweat on his face, neck and shoulders. His legs 
were qiuvenng, and from the waist up every muscle and bone 
was wmcing under pain as though the beating were still gomg 
on. 

‘How about It, Walt?’ 

He looked up as the referee approached to bend over him 
with Thorpe. 

‘How about It?* Thorpe asked agam. The rides were strict 
and he realized they meant to stop the fight before he was hurt 
agam. 

‘I’m not bad hurt, honest ’ He sat up straight, stead^^ng his 
legs and his breathmg 

‘How’s youi eyc^* the referee asked, lookmg close at his face. 

‘Oh, fine.’ 

‘I^’s not cut, anyway . ’ The referee moved away Thorpe 

smiled and dabbed at his face agam, then ducked away as the 
call came and the bell rang 

It isn’t just toi the crowd, he insisted against the ciitic. You 
know what it is. All you do is stab me m the back. . . . 

They touched gloves and began tirclmg, Walt’s legs too weak 
now to skip and carry him out of danger. He bobbed and weaved 
and flicked out his left incessantly like a cobra cornered by a 
mongoose Each time Ford rushed he rode what punches he 
coidd and allowed himself to be forced backw'ard. By the 
pounding force of Ford’s pimchcs and the vigour of his move- 
ments, Walt Utiew he was beaten, but he kept jabbing for the 
face and warding him oft. A glancmg hook caucht Ford’s nose 
and drew" blood, and as he immediately looked worried and 
guarded his face, Walt threw*^ himself forward and aimed for rhe 
body with a flurry of puiiches. 

One last time, he yelled m his mmd as he chased after Ford 
with Ins arms punipmg, and met an upswinging, well-timed 
glove which took lum under tlic chin and sent him back^vard 
in a whirl of dazzling white light, darkness, ropes and the smell 
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of defeat on the canvas, with his gum-shield clattering across the 
ring. The sour humihation of resin dusted his face. 

Just to beat the count w’ould be something, he thought. To 
finish the round and the fight on his feet. . . . 

The count reached six as he distinguished a rope in the 
blurred darkness. Raising his head cleared his eyes, and he saw 
Thorpe’s face, then his signal to stay down. Still counting, he 
drew a knee under him and got hu body half up, seeing Thorpe 
shake his head worriedly and shape the words: ‘Don’t try it.’ 
His eye must have been hit again, for he could tell the hot 
slowness of blood trickling down his face. The noise and giddiness 
had made him lose count. 

He crouched by the ropes and turned to see the whole ring 
with his left eye, beginning to weave as Ford came again from 
his corner, but the bell clanged repeatedly and the fight was over, 
and Ford lowered his guard as he approached. He took Walt’s 
arm and turned him towards his corner, where Alee Thorpe 
was coming through the ropes. 

He let himself be bundled on to the stool. A towel was thrown 
over his head and Thorpe knelt silently to work on his eye, with 
gentle fingers. 

‘In accordance with the rules . . .’ the referee was shouting in 
the middle of the ring, while Walt sat with his chest heaving, 
looking down as he felt pain shudder through his torso. 

‘If I’d even finished on my feet,’ he mumbled stiffly. 

‘. . . from further punishment . . the referee called, and Walt 
looked up. 

‘You did finish on your feet. They stopped it.’ 

‘. . . Jack Ford of Mantywood.’ A cheer broke out and went 
on and on, as Ford stood up once, then sat down while his second 
worked on his nose, Cool sticking-plaster clung ^to Walt’s eye- 
brow, and as the referee went on about the gallant loser, Thorpe 
tapped his knee and said: ‘Go and shake hands.’ 

He rose just as Ford did, and they met in the centre with the 
applause rising to break over the ring hke thunder rolling down 
from chasmed mountains. 

‘Give ’em some sport, didn’t we?’ Ford grinned as he shook 
hands, holding a sponge to his nose. Walt said he hoped Ford 
would win a title. 
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‘ril have to get bone took out o* diis first/ Ford answered 
cheerfully. 

As they made their way back along the gangway, clapping, 
yelling and whistling continued in the hall and hands reached 
out to touch their shoulders as they passed. Walt let Alec 
Thorpe guide him, leaning on his arm a little and looking down 
dizzily at the blue robe upping about his slender ankles, glad 
to have such a splendid robe with everyone turning to look. 
There was confusion in the dressing-room imtil Thorpe had 
chased the other youths away and made Walt sit quietly for 
ten minutes. Prestcott mentioned that a shower had been 
rigged, and it was under the shower that Walt properly recovered. 
The aches in his body increased, and his jaw and eye felt grossly 
swollen, yet he began to feel happy. As he was dressing, Thorpe 
told him to come to the gym next day for a rub down. 

‘And now TU take you home,’ he said. They left the drtissing- 
room, with the youths still shouting praise and consolation to 
Walt, then in the dim corridor Thorpe said: ‘You know how 
proud I am, don’t you?’ 

‘You taught me. Anyway, I didn’t win.’ 

He kept his head down, hoping Thorpe would leave it at that 
and dreadmg embarrassment. They walked towards the doorway. 

‘How does It feel to have the crowd roar for you like that?’ 
Thorpe smiled as he swung the canvas hold-all. 

‘If’s ’ Walt frowned. ‘I couldn’t tell you.’ 

‘It happens to good pros all the time.’ 

‘TU think about it,’ Walt answered, and grinned in spite of 
his sore jaw. At the doorway an attendant asked: ‘Arc you 
Walt Morris? Well, a young lady asked to see you.’ 

Thorpe was frowning at him quizzically. 

‘Look, Alec-* — ’ If she were still waiting and Alec took them 
home they might be arguing before they got out of the car. 

‘Td like to see some of the heavyweights, anyway,’ Thorpe 
smiled. ‘Sure you’re all right to go home alone?’ 

Walt nodded, and when he had promised not to stay out in the 
cold and to visit the gym, Thorpe left him. 

Tm not getting entangled agam, Walt thought firmly as he 
went outside. 

She was standing under the lamp, reading the poster, and as 
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Walt stopped and looked she turned to smile, hair glistening, 
brown e^es twinkling and teeth sparkling in the light. 

‘I don’t suppose you remember me.’ 

wasn’t expecting you!’ His mind still befuddled by the 
beating, he stood staring foolishly, then moved under the light 
to look more closely. 

‘You’re all bruises. Is your eye very bad? 1 asked for your 
dressing-room but they wouldn c let me in.’ 

‘It’s all right.’ He touched the plaster self-consciously, feeling 
shy of her. She was smaller than he had thought her in AtwcU’s; 
no taller than his shoulder. Under a smart black costume she 
wore a pink blouse with a froth of lace at the collar. She carried 
a small black handbag. 

‘Good,’ she said, as he began scraping a shoe toe on the 
pavement, his hands thrust into his pockets. ‘It was a marvellous 
fight — you were marvellous, Walt.^ 

‘You saw it? On your own?’ 

‘Certainly.* She laughed up at his rounded eyes. ‘Bill told us 
about it last Wednesday — tcrnbly proud of you one moment 
and shocked at the idea of men fighting the next —you know Bill. 
So I decided to see it for myself. But that other one was far too 
big for you I’ 

‘Not really.’ She looked too small to want to boss people 
around, he thought. ‘He just looked bigger — but he’s a fine 
boxer.’ 

‘Oh, you were terrific.’ She squeezed the bag in both hands 
and Walt thought her face very soft and lively compared to 
Brenda’s. She was prettier. Then he remembered liis decision 
about entanglements and said gruffly that he must catch his 
bus. 

‘So must 1. At the station.’ 

As he walked, with liis legs stiff and ribs aching, Vhe pavements 
shining underfoot, he felt huge beside Elaine. The street hghts 
sparkled on her glossy crown as she tripped along, hurrying 
to keep up with mm and talking in a voice he told himself was 
‘upper class’. She had seen him at the college on the previous 
Tuesday. 

‘I called you, but you didn’t notice,’ she said. ‘You didn’t have 
such short hair then.’ 

Ruefully he touched the thick bristle, recalling the face in his 
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nurror, and answered : ‘I’m going to let it grow again, you know. 
I know it looks funny.* 

‘It makes you look very young,’ she said, looking up at him 
judicially: ‘young and vuuierablc. . , He remembered she had 
told Bill he looked sensitive. He grinned. 

‘Considering I got knocked on my back three times in twenty 
minutes I suppose I am.* 

‘So you have got a sense of humour,* she remarked. He 
frowned at her note of surprise and said of course he had. 

At the huge square from where the buses started they stood on 
a comer, the blue arc-lights making the girl’s lips purple and her 
eyes as black as her heavy hair. People strolled past while they 
talked, and from the lines of buses opposite came tlie rumbling 
and muttering of engines. Elaine glanced at his hair several 
times and Walt kept rubbing his hand over it in embarrassment. 

‘Would you tell me all about your pit and your frisnds and 
your boxing some time?’ She asked. ‘Please?’ When he offered to 
take her to a professional boxing match she shook her head with 
her small nose wrinkled in pert distaste. ‘I’d rather not. It’s 
different with someone you know — I wanted to sec ... I don’t 
thiifk I’d go again.’ 

He dug his hands into his pockets again, finding them suddenly 
large and awl. ward, 

‘You were marvellous, anyway. . . . Won’t people stare at your 
face on die bus?* 

*Who cares?’ Walt asked. She looked up at his hair again and 
said she really siiould go, holding out a hand and smiling. He 
leaned over her a little, squeezing the tiny hand. 

‘I hope it doesn’t hurt too badly.* The black handbag rose 
and she gently touched his brow where the plaster was. Walt 
shook his he^d and leaned nearer, thinking it no harm to end 
their meeting with a mere touch of romance. She freed her hand, 
raised it, and rubbed it gently over his bristling hair. 

‘Honesdy !* She smiled and stepped back. ‘I’ve been dying to 
do that since I saw it.* And before he had his other hand out of 
his pocket she was tripping across the square like a schoolgirl 
in wedge heels, moving through light and shadow until she was 
gone. Walt was left to stare, and rub angrily at his stubble. 
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B ut, Walt,' Thorpe urged him next morning, ‘you've got 
the talent, son. hi a year*s time you could be on your way 
as a pro — ^your whole life could be different.’ 

He thought of the cheering audience for a moment, but 
repeated that he'd think about it. That kind of future would 
prove nothing more than his fight had, and less dian some day 
becoming a collier might. Though free to choose, his choices 
were limited, for he had to keep faith with the dark, blmd sources 
of his restless force. 

T'm not sure it’s worth getting your face flattened for and 
maybe ending up tapped,' he told Thorpe. Which was also 
sincere. He arrived home from the gym to find that Bryan had 
called and braved the old lady in her chair to pin her there while 
he related every gory detail of the fight. She passed several dis- 
gusted comments while Walt and Bill ate their dinner, and 
ended by remarking: ‘Eh, well, you young 'uns are daft enough 
for owt.’ Yet she had already given Walt a pot of soothing 
ointment for his bruises. 

‘What I can't understand’ — ^Bill shook his head across the table 
at brown-wealed cheekbones and a slitted, purple eye — ‘is 
how men can sit and watch, and not jump in to st6p you.’ 

Walt hstened to all this in disdainful, injured silence. When 
the old lady had taken their plates into the kitchen, however, 
he remarked that the women’s section of the AtwcU’s club 
seemed to have stronger stomachs th«in the men’s. Then he told 
Bill about Elaine. 

‘She never told anyone she was going.’ Bill frowned. ‘I’ve 
heard she’s like that. . . .’ With a slow, sly smile he looked up to 
say: ‘Of course she has asked about you. So you’n:^ next on the 
list, eh?’ 

‘Oh no, I’m not.' Walt left the table and said from the door- 
way that one entanglement had been enough and he wasn’t 
going on anyone’s list. 

‘Don’t be so sure,’ Bill called, as Walt went upstairs. ‘I bet 
she’s quite a little lion-killer on safaris!’ And Walt could hear 
him still laughing from the bedroom. 

In the city that night the gang so competently banged things 
up that they were refused entry to a dance hall because most of 
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them were drunk and rowdy. Bryan had begun demanding to 
know who was going to keep them out anyway, when they 
were told police were on the way andhurriedoff to me bus station, 
where they stood jostling each other in a large waiting queue 
and sang at the tops of their voices. On the moving bus they were 
ordcrea to be quiet or get off, but they kept on singing, and die 
conductor saw eyes steadily regarding him from tough, young 
grinning faces and went to stand on the platform as the bus 
rumbled up the darkened hillside. 

On the Sunday night too they drank a good deal. Walt had 
discovered that the best way of avoiding the critic’s r^risals 
for the body’s brief triumph was to meet the others early and 
occupy yourself with fresh plans for evening. Shim solitude imdl 
Monday, then rely on the anaesthetic monotony of routine work 
and fatigue. Soon you began looking forward to Saturday again. 

The week-end proved less hilariously diverting than Bryan 
had promised, however, and Walt was left feeling slightly dis- 
appointed but reluctant to admit it. The Sunday-night aub was a 
large hall above some shops. It had a bar, a stage with a small band, 
and a fair-sized dance floor surrounded by tables Elderly groups 
ancfcouples as well as young people went there, and there were 
more girls than youths. Wdt and Bryan escorted a pair home, 
but once the/ left the club and the gins and oranges, Walt’s 
partner became more dubious of his bruises and black crop. To 
his disgust they said good mght while lingering at a drab street 
comer, with Bryan trotting out old dirty jokes and the girls 
giggling coyly as they nudged one another. 

we ought to’ve made a date wi’ ’em,* Bryan said, rebuking 
Walt on their way home for having leaned m silence against a 
wall. ‘Can’t get far wi’ a woman in one night.’ 

‘I couldn’t ^tand a giggling pair like that for more than one 
night,’ Walt said. 

Monday cheered him. The morning edition of the local paper 
carried an account of the tournament and described the special 
contest as the best of the evening, praising both Walt and Ford. 
At the pit he received boisterous congratulations from the young 
ones and brief, approving remarks from older, quieter colliers 
which gratified him more. For the first time he cleared his own 
stint and set his own props, and the colliers working on either 
side of him came to look, tapping the props with their hammer 
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heads, then nodded and said he’d make a filler yet. He went 
home too pleased with himself to heed his aching back and 
knees. 

At the college next day he walked from one classroom to 
another with his head erect and chest out, and asked himself why 
he bothered with this studying, since he had no wish to be a 
manager but wanted to be a collier hke the rest. Some of the 
colliers had invited him to their club the following Saturday, a 
signal token of acceptance. 

At lunch-time he left the big granite building and at the 
gateway found Elaine waiting for him. It was a bright, cold day 
and she wore a thick green sweater under the coat of her tweed 
costume. 

‘I thought I’d sec yon here.’ She smiled up, books gathered 
imdcr one arm, her hair bound back by a red ribbon, as they were 
jostled in the gateway. ‘Like to go to Atwell’s for lunch?’ 

He thought of lists and safaris and took his time over shrugging 
and saying he supposed so, but a quick, saucy upward glance at 
his hair made him wince. 

‘Your poor face looks much more like its old self,’ she remarked 
cheerfully and chattered about her classes on the way to the caf^. 
She was taking a commercial course at the college because she 
wanted to work for a woman’s magazine some day. Walt told her 
very briefly about his own studies, and while he was talking 
she touched his arm and interrupted, ‘Don’t walk so quickly, 
Walt. You’re making me trot,’ in a breathless voice while 
smiling appealingly upward. He slowed down, thinking that 
she did this little-girl thing pretty well, and also thinking that 
she was smartly dressed each time they met while he was 
always wearing the shiny blue suit and white shirt open at the 
collar. For even in winter a tie to Walt was like a pink bow to 
a disreputable tomcat. It was worn only at a dance, and plucked 
off immediately on leaving. 

In the cafe Elaine bought two buttered rolls and coflfee, then 
went to the secluded comer table at which she had been sitting 
when Walt met her. A few women sat at other tables in the 
blue-walled room, chatting and smoking over their coffees, but a 
quiet hstlessness filled the place and the swarthy woman seemed 
preoccupied, her black eyes gazing idly past him as she said 
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they didn’t cook meals, then heaped his plate with small pies 
and scones. As he brought this load to the table, Elaine stared. 

‘Gosh ! I can sec you don’t have to worry about your figure,’ 
she exclaimed. Walt, who usually bought a larger meal at less 
cost in a cheap restaurant, decided her remark must be bait for 
a compliment, since he could not see how a girl so diminutive 
need worry over her figure, cither. 

‘They won’t do you much good,’ he grunted scornfully, 
nodding at the rolls. ‘No energy in that !’ 

‘I’ve got plenty of energy — -iVc cut lunches out.* She watched 
him eating for a while, nibbling while she looked and smiling 
each time he glanced up. It was a frank inspection, and he 
began unconsciously holding his food and his teacup in such a 
way that his broken, grimy nails were hidden. No amount of 
scrubbing could fetch all the coal dust out from under them or 
from the cracks and scratches on his hands. When she asked if he 
would tell her about his friends, he nodded and asked what she 
wanted to know. 

‘Any tiling. What you do with yourselves and what they’re 
like.’ She pushed away her plate and cup, wiping her fingers on 
a tiny crumpled handkerchief. ‘Bdl told us you had a girl and 
then that you broke up.’ 

‘He docs a lot of talking about me!’ 

‘Oh, don’t be angry. He likes you. He respects you in lots of 
ways.’ 

He shrugged and sat back as she lit a cigarette. 

‘The way lie sticks that limp of his, Bill’s all right. He’s hardly 
ever grouchy — and I would be if I was him.’ 

Elaine nodded absently, toying with her cigarette case. He 
admired her slender, supple fingers, the nails glistening, but not 
red, and cut fairly short and round. 

‘What are the girls like?’ 

‘Like? Tlicy’rc just girls. . . . They like dancing, fun — a drink.’ 
He frowned downwaid and said tartly; ‘Like their boy-friends 
to look like film stars, and if they can’t find one he looks like 
they say they’ve forgotten which but he reminds ’em of it, any- 
way. You always remind them of some film star 1’ 

‘Was your girl like that?’ 

‘Sure. Pretty much like the rest.’ She had to be put away for 
good, he thought, yet wanted to make it girls in general and 
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leave Brenda alone. 'Somehow the bloke theyVe got’s never 
enough— never right for *em — so they watch it on me pictures 
the way it ought to be and then they have him looking like the 
film star and — so they work it out with themselves some way. 
It’s complicated — ^but it makes them half contented.’ And that 
was not merely girls in general but some more of putting Brenda 
away, he reanzed, growing angry at himself, then angry at 
Elaine because she was laugUng. Sh^ had a soft, shioing-mouthed 
merry laup;h, yet it made him say sharply: ‘Don’t laugh at me!’ 

‘I wasn*t — I thought you meant me to.’ She watched him, 
curious, the smile easing. ‘Suddenly you’re angry. Why?’ 

‘I’m not.’ He put his hands on the table, careless of grime or 
rough nails. ‘It’s nowt to you what my kind of girl’s like,’ he 
said, defensive now. 

‘Well, you pretty well included all girls. I didn’t mean anything 
Walt. I didn’t know it was painful.’ 

‘You’re hell of a romantic-minded,’ Walt told her. ‘Painful!’ 
He raised his cup and sipped a mouthful of tepid tea and tea- 
leaves, admitting to himself that he had been angry, and not 
merely about Brenda, but because Elaine aroused a quick 
resentment in him. ^ 

‘Talk about you,’ he said as he put down the cup and man- 
fully swallowed the last sticky leaf. But while he kstened to her 
he was also wondering why she caused him to feel vaguely 
suspicious, ready to hit back verbally at any time. There was 
more to it tlian Bill’s Uon-hunting, he felt. 

She told him she had been in the city for almost a year, living 
with her sister and her brother-in-law, who was a teacher at the 
college. About her ambitions she was vague, except that they 
were connected with magazine work. 

‘I’m learning shorthand and typing. I used to thpk of design- 
ing, but I’d rather like editorial work — I’d like to do stories or 
articles, too. . . . Don’t you feel there are several things you’d 
like to try, Walt?’ Her father’s business kept him either in 
London or abroad. ‘. . . My mother’s in London, too. They’re 
divorced and she married again three years ago. Her mother 
was part Spanish.’ Each item was mentioned as casually as the 
other, smiling over at him while the cigarette case slowly 
revolved m her fingers. ‘I like living with Judith and Donald. 
They’re not awfully well off, but they’re buying their own 
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house — lovely, big one. Donald’s teaching night school and 
they let me |>ay my share. I get an allowance from Daddy, but 
Judith doesn’t. She wouldn’t take it, anyway.’ 

What puzzled him was that daughters of a business-man should 
be mixing with Mason s ^oup. 

‘They’re Reds, I mean,’ he said. 

‘Well, Pinks really. Except for poor Bill. Judith’s much 
fiercer than any of them,’ She explained that Judith had garnered 
her pohtical ideas during the war, partly through meeting Don 
and some of his fellow Socialists. They were Labour Party 
members. ‘. . . She had a fearful row with Daddy over marrying 
Donald, but she’s not so strait-laced as people think, you know. 
She’s more my friend than my sister, and ’ 

‘Yeah, but why?’ he interrupted. ‘Why should two like you 
be political?’ 

Hainc shrugged and said surely they had a right to thfcir own 
ideas. . . Judith picked it all up in the Services and with Don 
and she passes it on to me. Well, I have to listen, you under- 
stand — ^but I don’t feel terribly fierce about it all the way Judith 
doe?. She loves meetings.’ 

‘I’ll bet she does,’ Walt agreed, stifling comment. 

‘. . . So you see I’m not simply nosing into your life, Walt. 
You know all about mine now. And I can meet some of your 
friends, can’t I?’ 

‘Sure.* He decided she was a nice girl when not being 
coquettish. He leaned on the table. ‘Is your sister happily married?’ 

‘Of course. Why?’ 

‘Nothing.’ He sat back and glanced up at the clock. It was time 
to go. ‘You just don’t seem to see many happy married people 
around.’ He was thinking of her parents, his parents and Brenda’s 
parents as well as grumbles he had heard at the pit. ‘I was just 
wondering.’ 

‘Well, of course,’ she said gravely as they stood up and went 
to the door, ‘they haven’t been married aU that long.’ 

As the door closed behind them he asked her age. 

‘Eighteen.’ 

‘So am I,’ Walt said, and felt she was curious again while she 
smiled. He added carefully: ‘I packed up with this girl because I 
think eighteen’s too young for steady courtship, don’t you?’ 
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Elaine said she didn’t diink so, and he wished he knew whether 
that quick saudness meant she was smiling to or at him. 

‘It’s a marvellous age for making lots of friends, anyway,’ she 
added, and he agreed. She suddenly laughed. They were turning 
a comer and Walt whirled abruptly and demanded: ‘Now 
what’s funny?’ 

‘It’s nothing.’ She scarcely broke step, but walked on, saying: 
‘I was just remembering that boxing contest and thinking it was a 
jolly good thine poor old John didn’t decide to punch your nose 
or something that evening in Atwell’s. He didn’t like you very 
much. Making friends !’ 

‘Oh,’ he said sheepishly, and after a while said; ‘I could show 
you better fights than that at professional matches.’ He added 
proudly: ‘I’ve been asked to turn pro.’ 

‘But you’re not going to, arc you?’ She looked up quickly. 
‘It must be a horrible life.’ 

‘Your picture in the papers and crowds cheering you?’ He 
wanted her to see the temptation he had resisted. ‘A lot wouldn’t 
think it was horrible ! But I’m not, anyway.’ 

‘I suppose it would be quite a life for someone who was good 
at it and liked that crowd and all that . . .* she admitted, thought- 
fully noddmg. They came to the college wall and turned another 
comer into a busy street as ^hc asked why he had refused the 
chance. 

‘It’s just not for me.’ Then, after a moment, to his own 
surprise, he was saying: ‘If I told you the best thing about that 
night — ^yoii wouldn’t blab about it?’ 

‘Oh no. Do tell me.’ As they stopped near the gates where 
groups and couples stood around talking, she turned up a small, 
eager face and waited. 

‘Well, it wasn’t the crowd.’ He pocketed his hajids and leaned 
against the w^all, frowning at his scraping shoe. He was not 
suspicious of her honesty; he knew^ he could trust her with this. 
Since Friday he had been longmg to tell someone and know what 
they thought of it. ‘It w^asn’t them at all. I was surprised how that 
seemed not so important afterwards. It was getting up that third 
time.* He frowned up earnestly, then asked himself how a girl 
could be expected to understand, and why he had chosen a girl 
to tell. Yet what man could he have told? ‘You sec, my mind — 
well, not my mind exactly — ^yes, my mind had chucked it in. It 



wanted to stay down and I wouldn’t — ^my body wouldn’t. I 
wouldn’t! And when I got up I knew a bit more about — ^wcll, 
about the kind I am. I was right, you see — doing what my body 
really wanted to do. Because it was right to get up. . . .’ He 
grinned, flushed and awkward. ‘You don’t know what I’m 
talking about, do you?’ 

‘Oh, do go on, Walt,’ she said seriously. ‘Please. I’m trying, 
honestly.’ 

‘No, that’s it, really. . . .’ He hunched his shoulder on the wall. 
‘Only it’s not as simple as mind and body — sort of. It’s one part 
agaoist the other, you know. Anyway, what I was going to say 
was, it made me feel a bit easier about things I’d felt bad about. 
That’s all, really.’ 

Y et there was more, he felt. More he could have groped a way 
to had he waited, mstead of trying to frame movement and 
wheeling into fixed, limiting words too soon. He shrugged. 

‘You’re always doing tliat,’ Elame said. 

‘What?’ 

‘Sticking your hands in your pockets and hunching up your 
shoulders or shruggmg. As th^uigh to say you couldn’t care less.’ 

said it was habit and they stood quietly as people do when 
conversation has gone too deep for the time and place, yet it is 
impossible to .alk lightly again. 

‘I’ll see you again, then,’ Walt said gruffly. 

‘I’ll be in Atwell’s on Friday.’ She hitched her books under 
her arm and they strolled to the gates. ‘I do wish you’d let me 
sec some of the places you go to and meet some of your friends.’ 

‘I’m working on Fnday,’ he told her, with other people now 
milling around tliem and other voices brcakmg on theirs. ‘But 
I’ll look you up. So long.’ 

‘See you sopn.’ 

Once she was gone he wished he had arranged to meet her 
that evening. Yet he felt he should be careful. A girl was friendly 
or attentive or sympathetic, and, before you knew it, you’d 
talked and scntimcntahzcd yourself mto another entanglement 
through httlc confidences and agreements on ideas and feeling 
she was too nice not to be nice to. Which wasn’t fair to either 
of you. He would ask Bryan what places would be interesting 
for her if she was so eager to sec the lusty Hfe. 

At the prompted thought of how Bryan’s size would impress 
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Elaine, Walt fdt a rush of jealousy, not for her, but for Bryan’s 
gift of strength. However hard he might try, he would never 
equal Bryan in size and strength — ^would never be the man 
Bryan was without effort. It didn’t seem very fair when he 
thought of it, and he thought of it often during class, reflecting 
that a knowledge of science and mathematics wasn’t enough to 
balance against far superior effortless strength and manliness. 
Hard to admit there were better classes you could never enter. 

He was bored that evening because ill his friends were on 
afternoon shift, including Bill, and he had grown unused to 
spending evenings idle and alone. He decided to go to the gym, 
then went upstairs to put on a tie, donned a blue military-style 
raincoat bought a week ago, and went to Atwell’s instead. She 
wasn’t there and the nonchalant entrance and slow stroll to the 
counter under the neon hghts were wasted. Only Andrew Mason 
was there, smiling pleasantly and waving to Walt, who reluct- 
antly took his cup of tea to the table. 

‘A pleasant surprise,’ Mason greeted him. His shirt, knitted 
tie and corduroy coat looked to Walt like the same ones he had 
been wearing last time. As Mason pushed aside a sheaf of papers 
he had been marking, he inquired if Walt were looking for 
anyone special and was vigorously assured that Walt wasn’t. 

well — ^very nice of you to drop in. We’ve bjen hearing of 
your boxing success. Congratulations.’ 

‘It’s no success when you get licked.’ Walt looked away 
uncomfortably. Tliis gaunt-faced, fulsome-voiced, over-toothed 
intellectual wasn’t the kind he could talk with. Most of the 
tables were empty with tilted chairs clustered around them. He 
look back agam at Mason. ‘On your own, eh?’ 

‘I finished an early class and thought I’d drop in before I went 
home. A bed-sitter becomes dull enough. I spend a good deal of 
time in here.’ 

He was a lonely-looking man seen without the others, and the 
constant unsuited smile and carefully pleasant voice made Walt 
think him a little pathetic, then teU himself sternly not to 
be mushy. Yet he returned the smile and they talked about the 
college for several minutes. 

‘You have quite a devotee in Elaine Stewart,’ Mason said, his 
smile whimsical to just the right point of no offence. ‘She asks 
about you.’ 
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*She seems awful interested in me and my friends — don’t 
know why/ Walt answered guardedly. 

‘Don’t you? It’s natural, Walt. She’s had few chances of mixing 
with your kind of friends. And after all — * the smile was slightly 
teasing for a moment — ‘if you can stomach the politics?’ When 
Walt nodded curtly, he continued, hands spreading outwards: 
‘If Elaine’s sister is right, and such friends as Bill and I and a 
few others are right, you and your friends arc society’s future 
inheritors. You’re the future world-shapers — our hope, you 
might say — ^and Elaine wants to see how you’re all developing 
towards this huge historical responsibiUty.* 

‘Is that so?’ Walt said flatly. It was a guide-book Elaine needed, 
not him. In Mason’s speech had been a hght dryness that could 
have been continued teasing or perhaps self-mockery. He nodded. 

‘When I said wc were observers, I shouldn’t have included the 
others. I expect these young ones will eventually get involved. 
Your friend, especially,’ The last words were grave. 

‘If Bill wants to be a Red, let him be one,’ Walt said, irked 
by Mason’s air of omniscience. ‘Your lot haven’t any right to 
shape his life.’ 

hitcept that we’re his friends.’ Mason removed his glasses 
and rubbed them with his handkerchief, then went on: ‘Bill is 
a nice boy, Walt. He has very high ideals — more tender than he 
thinks.’ 

'Bill? He called me an idealist!’ 

‘Bill is a rank idealist. He could be very badly hurt.’ 

‘That’s your opinion against Bill’s You’re against them, it 
seems, so ’ 

‘I was a member— once. Didn’t Bill tell you? Ah well — ^hc 
isn’t too proud of my performance.’ Mason smiled, hollow eyes 
once more twitjdmg behind the horn rims as Walt stared over the 
papers and brown-stamed cups. ‘A member, and resigned — to 
Bill’s disgust.’ Walt wished he would stop talking as though it 
were all slightly contemptuous and laughable. It was like listen- 
ing to a man making a fool of himself to won applause from an 
otherwise cold audience. ‘I sympathize with you young people. 
At your richest time you’re set in a postwar world of austerity, 
goods under the counter, spivs making black-market fortunes 
and people getting through how they can. That struck me last 
time you were here, you know.’ He paused and asked politely: 
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*Do you mind my talking about you? You interest me because 1 
sense something — ^with your good-lion exuberance and so on — 
probably Elaine senses it too, for she was impressed . . . she was 
impress^. ... 1 feel you should be helped, but we're all inade- 
quate. It’s not us you need. . . .’ 

‘I know that,* Walt broke in. ‘You go on about why you’re 
anri-Communist. ’ 

‘T> * 

1 in not. 

‘Well, anti-Russian, then.’ 

I’m not that cither.’ 

‘You’re not for anything,’ Walt said slowly, ‘but you’re not 

against anything. And you talked to me about ’ 

M ‘-Wait, you have me wrong !’ Mason was growing as excited 
as Bill would have done; he was defending himself with more 
heat than Walt saw need for. ‘I meant I’m not blindly anti- 
anything. But I can see the faults. I can foresee how Bill could get 
hurt in a future time of putsches or trials or so on. I can say that 
this isn’t our way, without refusing that way to other countries. 
You sec, Walt, I don’t like how it’s going in Europe. I don’t like 
many actions of the East any more than many of the West. I’m 
no more happy about the Communist position than the Socialist 
one. . . .’ 

*God!’ Walt said dramatically. ‘You’re in a* bloody mess, 
aren’t you?’ 

Mason sat back, his wry grin making his face less cadaverous 
for a moment. He remarked tliat it all sounded like tripe, didn’t 
It? 

‘It's played out. You’ve no right to stop Bill doing wliat he 
wants, anyway.’ 

‘Ah, if you could sec . . .’ Mason sighed. He studied Walt, 
taking his time. ‘Walt, my defence is that I personally refuse to 
take those courses open at present. Lots of people aren’t satisfied 
with the Socialist Left, but won’t go Communist. We’re waiting 
for something else.’ 

‘Well, folk are sick and tired of hearing about trouble and 
being on the brmk of war,’ Walt said detcrmmedly. ‘Just sick 
and tired and couldn’t care less!’ Mason nodded quietly imtil 
Walt sat back. 

‘And so are you, Walt?’ 

‘I’m fine. I don’t mind working hard and plugging along if I 
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can get to bang things up now and again and if Tm left to live 
my own life/ 

^We’Il drop the politics. Let me buy you a coffee.’ He rose 
slowly. 

‘Tea.’ 

Mason smiled dov>ii on him for a moment, then nodded and 
said: 

‘Tea it is.* While he was gone Walt looked around at die 
photographs and shadowed comers, a few murmuring couples, 
and wondered how much less lonely than a bed-sitter it might be. 

I Ic understood why Mason was so eager to talk, and although he 
was sure Elaine would not come now, he decided to remain wdth 
the teacher a little longer. 

‘You look an extremely smart young man in that raincoat,* 
Mason said when he returned and sat down opposite. They 
sipped gingerly from the hot cups, then Mason said, as<hough 
suddenly making up his mmd: ‘Walt, is this conscious tough- 
ness a personal trait or does it apply to your friends too?* As Walt 
stiffly lowered his cup, he went on smoothly: ‘I mean there’s 
such a need to conform nowadays — a dread of individuality — 
do you know w'hat side you’re really on?* 

T told you where I stood,* he said, warily and half angrily. 
‘I’ve finished poking into things too much!* 

Mason scratched a fingernail thoughtfully over the sleek 
papers. ‘Do you read much poetry, Walt?* 

‘Me? No!’ Once in school, at fourteen, he had been called to 
recite before a crowded mixed class. One of his favourite poems, 
he remembered. A real soldier’s poem: 

‘If 1 sliould die, think only this of me . . .’ And when it was 
finished and the teacher asked did he like poetry, he had to 
blurt out ‘Yes,* sir,* because it was that poem. And the whole 
classroom resounded to scornful laughter at anyone hking stuff 
you had to spend hours learning by heart, while he stood in 
scarlet-faced, miserable shame for his own gushiness. 

‘We did some at school, of course,* he added, while Masem’s 
long fingernail scraped famtly. He always remembered, ‘I have 
a rendezvous with death at some disputed barricade . . but 
only that line. For William, perhaps. Bill had said the days of 
barricades were gone and it was scientific war now. No people 
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in the streets nowadays. Scientific war. Vd give ten years to get 
the one that killed him. . . . 

"What on earth are you thinking about?’ Mason asked. "Is 
poetry that bad?* 

"What about poetry?* Walt asked irritably. He finished his 
tea as Mason explained: ‘I was thinking of a great poet who once 
said that one law for hon and ox is oppression.* 

‘I don’t want to oppress * 

"He meant oppression against the lion.* Mason gently smiled, 
his head on one side. Walt frowned, wondering what that meant. 

‘At least somebody was sympathetic. . . .* 

‘Oh Lord — ^you’re not the first by far to blazon a lion on your 
standard, Walt. Many others have — one of the most famous 
ended as a madman after doing that. The beast of prey ! But I 
gather you don’t feel the lion should be master of the deer? You 
don’t feel some kind of superman?’ 

‘Not superman!’ Walt struggled between exasperation and 
hatred of being misunderstood. "I just said that’s the way it 

is. What I want to do ’ He remembered the talk that mom- 

11^ with Elaine and frowned because he was about to heave up a 
tidc-like rolling in twitching, dying struggles once more. ‘L 3 ok, 
I don’t want to hurt a soul. But I’m going to live my own way 
as my own way comes, and I’m not ^oing to be pushed into what 
other folk want me to be, see? That s all. It’s that simple.’ 

"Simple?' Mason lounged back till his head touched the blue 
wall, smiling, yet frowning, and still studying Walt. ‘Lucky 
you’re not trying to spread that creed if you’re so determined on 
honesty. How young you arc, Walt — ^probably young enough to 
contradict yourself ten times a day and neither know it nor be 
harmed by it. You have your own beliefs. You’re determined to 
be honest. And you refuse to be coerced or persuaded, what?’ 

‘I’d like to be hke that. Who wouldn’t?’ 

‘Most people — ^underneath. Walt — ’ the smile puckered around 
the convex teeth, eyes turning downward, face whimsical — 
‘there arc accepted ways of being nonconformist and they all 
demand conformity. Everywhere and anywhere. The lands of the 
free, Walt, the homes of the brave — every country has lots of 
accepted ways of rebelling which are recognizable, nice and can 
be handled. There are some no one wiU stand for, and simply 
being your own self, honestly following your own beliefs, is one. 
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Bill’s way isn’t popular. But it’s more acceptable than yours. . . •’ 

Walt stared at Ae smiling, now enigmatic face for a while. 

I’ve no idea what you’re on about,’ he finally admitted. 

‘Ah, you would have if you tried preaching your doctrine. 
You don’t realize how deadly it might be if you began making 
converts and teaching disciples. Good Lord! Then the soldiers 
would lean on their spears till your marks were made in the sand, 
or perhaps here they'd allow you a high tower where you could 
see the stars. . . He paused, and went on, as though flippantly: 
‘But not the dignity of a Calvary — mankind’s that much changed 
today.’ 

‘You don’t understand — don’t want to make anybody else 
feel my way.’ 

‘That’s rather a pity.’ Mason said. ‘However, even alone — 
but no, I’m day-dreaming. PubKc retraction or the poison vial, 

Walt. Or perhaps * His face changing to keen shrgwdness 

he leaned in towards Walt, who was thinking tliat the sentence 
about day-dreaming had been the truest. But this was to be 
expected of intellectuals, he supposed. 

‘. . . I suppose you’ve read some of these shocking statistics on 
juveitile delinquency, Walt? These ways of conforming I 
mentioned. After all, most young people have ideal tyj^es in 
their minds tkey try to live up to — ^agreed? And doii t the 
standards of modem cinema and modem writing tend towards 
the tough, batter-his-way-through type?’ 

‘I’m not breaking any laws!’ Walt protested, tightening the 
belt of his raincoat. 

‘I wasn’t just thinking of you. Isn’t this rebellion that con- 
forms the kind of thing that’s raised the rate of juvenile crime 
since the war? Don’t you think so?’ 

‘Maybe.’ W^t shrugged. ‘They say it always happens after a 
war.’ 

‘True,’ Mason nodded. ‘That knowledge doesn’t cure very 
much, does it?’ As Walt smoothed his coat, he inquired: ‘And 
you don’t feel any of this — this of your own age group — 
concerns you?’ 

‘Look, I don’t know what you’re thinking I could do, but 
there’s nothing I know of. And if it’s all a lead-up to politics, 
forget it.’ 

‘No, I just wondered what you thought of it all. . . . You 
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know -you’re an anaent Greek of a good lion sometuncs, Walt?’ 

Walt rose, pushing his chair back 

‘Haven’t you read Homer, Walt? He knew some good hons 
too — ^not altogether hke you, but fair specimens I’ll send you 
one of his stones some time * 

Walt thanked him and said good mght He was reheved to get 
away from the lonely hollow eyes At home he remarked to Bill 
‘That Mason — queer sort, but yon have to feel a bit sorry for 
him somehow, don’t you?’ 
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Part Two 


A fuati* s ti^orst enemies ate those 
<Df his otini hoi%se and Janitly; 
jAnd he who makes his law a curse ^ 
By his own lair shall surely die. 

Fro I IX Islmgtoii to Mary bone 
Jerusalem ^ william, blakb 




Rampant 

I 

T he world rolled towards the year’s end with Western states- 
men giving thanks for their Bomb and urging greater unity 
against die predators. Eastern statesmen giving thanks for 
firm leadership and urging greater unity against the aggressors, 
and the nations on cither side of divided Germany checkmg their 
armour and forging new weapons. Closer to, the bickering of 
industrialists, union leaders, parliamentarians and other pohticians 
waxed and waned like a sporadic snarling. Walt occasionally 
raised his head, sniffed, shrugged, and continued padding along 
his own way. 

One Friday, a few weeks after his promotion to filler, brought 
a small triumph. He arrived home at dinner-time, put his usual 
board money on the table with an extra ten shillings beside it, 
thei^took off his coat and casually sat down to eat. 

‘Hey-up,* the old lady said when she had counted it. ‘What’s 
this?’ ♦ 

‘Get paid a bit more — pay a bit more,’ he answered, bending 
over his plate while she frowned down straddle-legged with her 
bulk above the table like a green mountain threatening a white 
plain. The note crackled in her red fingers. 

‘I’d tell thee if I needed a raise. . . .’ 

Walt lowered his knife and fork and pretended to be examining 
his bared left arm, which was blackened by several long scratches 
where some fJHng coal had struck that morning. 

‘You’ve kept me pretty cheap all this time and I know how 
dear stuff is. Besides — he knew this would appeal to her — T 
want to know I’m paying a fair whack. F.iir enough?’ He 
glowered up and impatiently lifted his fork again. She put the 
other money in her overall pocket and studied the note, then 
remarked that he’d be paying more than Bill: ‘. . . I can’t make 
more nor one nor t’ other, you know !’ 

‘Bill gets less money than me, don’t he? Bloody hell, ten bob’s 
nowt, is it?’ 
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‘No need for language.’ As she walked over to the fireplace 
and he heard the tea-caddy clatter Walt chewed hard on his 
food and kept his face stem. Five shillings more, he thought, and 
she would have refused. She would prefer to sit in the public 
house for an hour with her one glass of beer turning flat before 
her. You had to learn how to handle women. As she sat down in 
her sighing chair she said: ‘I suppose you’d only chuck it away 
on your beer and lasses, anyroad.* 

Before he went to bed Walt mentioned that he was going 
dancing that night. He had arranged this with a girl at the club on 
Sunday. 

‘It’s alius dancin’ nowadays,’ the old lady commented. ‘Have 
you done your studies?’ 

‘Sure,’ he lied, after a moment. He had been neglecting his 
homework recently to go with Bryan and the gang. He would 
skip next Monday’s classes, he decided, and go to the gym. Alec 
Thorpe must be wondering why he was staying away. 

‘This dance finishes late, he added, as he opened the door. ‘I 
might be a bit late getting home.’ He returned her long, thought- 
ful scrutiny with a brief, innocent smile. Not the dance nor the 
girl’s liints that an evening alone might produce a more exciing 
climax than mere kisses were the real causes of this challenge. He 
was eighteen and getting around a lot and meeting lots of 
p;irls. And might as well get some return for his philanthropy. 

. . . I’ll try not to be too late, mind you.’ 

She stared a moment longer, wrinkled and inscrutable, then 
bent over to lift die poker. The eleven o’clock curfew, he told 
himself while keeping his face blank, was over. 

‘Just don’t overdo it,’ she grunted, raking down a shower of 
ash and crackhng cinders from the gleaming bars. Just a question 
of learning how to handle them, he told himself, going joy- 
fully upstairs, and even though the girl that evening proved more 
inhibited about excitement than he expected, Walt still felt he 
had learned a thing or two about women in the past few months. 

Yet he was never over-confident about Ehune Stewart. He 
took her out several times during the next two montlis and never 
felt completely at ease with her, though, except for her flirtatious 
and consciously provocative moods, he coiud not define what 
made him uneasy. Once they went to a dance and during the 
interval visited a public house which was notorious for its 
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uncouth clientele. Elaine stayed close by him, and asked as soon 
as they left: ‘But that’s not the kind of place most of your work- 
mates go to, is it?’ And Walt had to admit that it wasn’t, realizing 
that she wasn’t seeking sensation and that Mason might have been 
right about her. Conferring honour, he said: ‘Some Saturday 
rU take you to see our colliers in their own places.’ It was a point 
of pride with him that he was asked to go for a drink with his 
w'orkmates more often than Bryan was. Bryan would have 
scoffed at the offer, anyway. 

On another night Elaine took Walt to Atwell’s and introduced 
him to her sister and brother-in-law. Donald was fair-haired, 
pleasant and growing plump; Judith was stockier than Elaine 
tliough almost as small, with a deep, quick-talking voice. She 
w’as pretty, but her black hair was bobbed and she looked so 
intelligent, he thought, tliat he was a little afraid and spoke 
gruffly. He felt afterwards that he had been looked oyer for 
signs of promise, given a second chance, and rejected, all in a 
few minutes. That was his last visit to the blue walls, neon tubes 
and continual drone of Atwell’s. 

Most week-ends were spent with the gang at different dance 
halls* and pubs; most free nights were spent with casual girl- 
friends. Walt was saving up for Christmas, having told himself 
tliat money hacd earned should be spent sensibly, yet two pounds 
a vreek on drinks and cinema seats never seemed senseless. With 
five or six days of hewing and shovelling coal to live tlirough, a 
bright week-end was something to think about. He visited the 
gym less frequently as his passion for boxing waned and the dis- 
appointment in Thorpe’s looks irked him more; since his fight 
with Ford, since liis success as a filler, entering a ring had lost its 
unique challenge. 

Twice W4t gave up the more riotous pleasures of usual 
Saturdays to take Elaine to meet older colliers and their wives. 
The club squatted among the blackened walls and roofs of a 
heavy industrial district, its members mainly miners or steel- 
workers, who were prepared to put some hard effort and hard 
drinking into enjoying Saturday nights. The concert room was 
huge, a dozen white-aproned waiters serving the long ranks of 
tables, and a piano and drums on the stage to accompany different 
professional entertainers every week. There were more than a 
hundred such clubs in the city and every week-end saw them 
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crowded with miners, forge-hands, cutlery-makers, grinders and 
a dozen other kinds of hard-working men and women. 

‘If you want to see the working class,* Walt told Elaine the 
first time they went, ‘it’s the clubs you want to visit.’ She seemed 
to enjoy the noise and bustle of the smoky tables, the brisk waiters 
and the singing, joking and laughing. The club was noisy, but 
not rowdy ; too restrained for the tastes of Bryan and the others. 
Elaine smiled and talked to the m^n who came up to Walt’s 
table, bought them a drink and teased him slyly for a few 
moments. He thought her as carefree as any other girl that 
evening, and she never talked of class developments or historical 
roles the way Bill and Mason did. He liked her, though he felt 
she was enjoying the evening and seeing her surroundings in a 
private, reserved way as well as openly. The idea of soinctliing 
kept back and hidden from him was slightly bafSing and irritating, 
and two or three weeks usually passed between one evening 
together and another. 

He never troubled to analyse liis reasons for keeping her away 
from Bryan and the gang. They were a tough crowd, after all, 
and would all be making up to her once they knew she wasn’t 
his girl. Bryan tried to interrogate him about these evenings ^pent 
away from them, but had to be satisfied with a brief ‘Just a girl, 
that’s all.’ ♦ 

‘I guess we’ve got to go \\i’ ’em on us own sometimes,’ Brj^an 
would grudgingly admit. Then beg Walt with concern not to 
let one come between liinisclf and his friends. ‘. . . They all do it, 
kid. . . . Can’t help wanting to split lads up, somehow'.’ To 
which Walt scornfully replied tliat none was getting hooks into 
him again and he needn’t bother about that ! 

In Elaine he had someone wdio could be shown the people and 
places he was growling proudly fond of; someoije wdio might 
sec and admire what he saw and admired, and with whom he 
could act differently from the way he did with the gang. Some- 
times it was necessary to rest from hectic frateniity, to sit quietly 
and talk witli a girl. So long as the girl understood that this could 
oiJy continue if they avoided romantic entanglement. When she 
showed genuine interest and asked questions, he approved of her. 
He never needed to explain anything twice about the pit and the 
work. When she grew playful or coquettish, he became sulky 
and disgusted. She sometimes adopted the pose of an iimoccnt 
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with a wise old man and listened meekly to his lectures or his 
advice on how lo behave in such places, yet a suspicion of being 
gendy mocked would begin nagging at Walt and have him feeling 
as though she were the older. 

A week before Christmas he took her to the working men’s 
club again. They arrived early, had several drinks with half a 
dozen of Walt’s workmates at a large table, and by eight o’clock 
he saw she was in flirtatious mood. As the older men questioned 
her about college and university life and she answered. Blame 
laughed a great deal, rolling her eyes and leaning back to show 
ofi her figure. 

‘I reckon they’s some right capers among these students,’ 
said one collier with a sly grin. He was a pleasant-faced, sandy- 
haired, burly man, fifteen years older tlian Walt, who called 
everyone liis ‘old flower*. He was nicknamed Sandy. 

‘I’ve heard that too,’ Elaine agreed, laughing. 

No one else seemed to mind; they tended to lean a httle too 
close to Blame and talk a httle too confidentially, if anything, 
but Walt sat silent and uncomfortable, his anger slowly heavmg. 
When he felt that she was posing, overdoing mystcrious-cyed 
seduftive glances and languid postures, he always became 
embarrassed for her sake. She had a way, too, of looking as 
though she were sizing you up which rcnimded him of her 
sharp-eyed sister, but he was sure it was not intcUigeiice potential 
that Elaine was looking for in her audience. She was trying to 
gauge them as men, but lacked the necessary experience. 

‘Walt, my old flower,’ Sandy told him, with a leer at Elaine 
which Walt considered disgustingly lecherous, ‘this is a nice 
little lass tha’s got here. Real style.’ Elaine thanked liim very 
much and smiled brightly. She was wearing a pink wool dress 
which clung tjghtly to her liigh breasts and neat hips, stretching 
Avhen she moved as though under considerable strain. 

When a singer appeared on the stage, the lights were dimmed, 
the waiters rested at the bar, and everyone turned to watch 
through a mist of w'aving smoke. In ih' near darkness, Walt 
jerked his chair against Elaine’s and gripped her arm above the 
elbow. She had turned to the stage and her back was towards 
him, her scent a tenuous fragrance. 

‘Knock it off,’ he murmured angrily. ‘These blokes are old 
enough to be your father. And they’re married.’ 
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*What am I doing wrong?* Her head tilted back against his 
jaw and he saw the upward curve of one dark, gleeful eye. If 
they*d had a few more drinks, he thought, he would have 
believed her half tipsy. Tightening his grip, he wliispered: ‘Don’t 
muck about, smilmg at em as if it was your honeymoon or 
sometliing. And stop leaning back so your — ^and stop fluttering 
your big eyes.’ 

Elaine turned, and one or two of the colliers looked round to 
grin at them. ‘I can’t help my eyes,’ she said, disarmingly 
widening them. ‘Or what happens when I lean back!’ 

‘Well, you’d better,’ he hissed savagely, as he saw grms and 
nudges around the table. ‘Because their wives will soon be here 
and they won’t think you’re cute. And they could pull your 
arms off and bash you round the ears with ’em !' 

‘All right, Walt,* she said humbly, as she turned again. 
‘Whatever you say, my old flower. . . .* And for the rest of the 
night she was modesdy quiet and suU, answering people and 
smiling politely and succeedmg in making Walt feel a bullying 
lout. He was sure she enjoyed tliis, and enjoyed his embarrass- 
ment at teasing about whjspenng and squeezing in the dark from 
the colliers. * 

When they left the club and joined a long queue at a tram 
stop across the wide, busy road, she tedd him he had liurt her 
arm. He mumbled that he was sorry, rockuig gently on his heels 
with his hands in his pockets as cars and buses flashed and 
rumbled past. 

‘Why were you so furious?’ She swung round in front of 
him, looking up from the high, raised collar of her coat. ‘It 
was only fun.’ 

‘Forget it, will you?’ 

But vhen they were on the tram, Elaine homing to a seat- 
back and Walt an overhead strap, jostled together in the crowd 
by the swaying motion, she was studying his face carefully as 
she remarked: ‘These tempers of yours puzzle me. I wonder why 
they break out so suddenly?’ 

Walt glanced uncomfortably around at the standing and 
seated people. There was a general aroma of alcohol and chips. 

‘Would their wives really bash my cars?’ She smiled as 
though the idea were wonderful. 

‘I only said they could if they wanted to. And they could' 
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she appeared to be diinking this over for the rest of the 
journey. At the bus station he took Elaine to her stop, but 
before she got aboard she asked: ‘What*s their love-life like, 
Walt? Are they very passionate, or just sort of routine about it 
all?’ She often asked such questions. 

‘I don’t know.’ He knew that in the pit the men often talked 
obscenely and even made jokes about their own wives which 
caused him, the listener, to feel uncomfortable. Yet he suspected 
that this gross and brutish attitude was merely a formula for 
covering something else. 

‘Well, are they really jealous of each other?’ Elaine prompted 
him. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said, slightly embarrassed. ‘I just don’t know 
about all that. They don't talk to young ones like me about their 
private life very much. Just-jokes, you know.’ 

‘Well, you should try to find out,’ she said as the bus- began 
shuddering. ‘After all, it’s your life.’ 

At the pit on the following Monday Walt was finally 
christened. Since he kept company in such high society he 
deserved recognition. They called liiin the Marquis. 

Two days before Christmas he went home, leaving Bryan and 
the others disappointed but full of plans. On the table he had 
left a tic and socks for Bill and a bright new head-scarf for the 
old lady, though he reflected in the train that the old lady 
would probably never wear he’’ present. 

Looking out at the bleak, snow-dappled countryside, he 
realized tliat it was only nine months ago since he had been 
travelling the opposite w^ay. That was Lird to believe. It seemed 
to him tliat back in the grimy-blockcd city with its boiling 
pressure of hundreds of thousands all life should now be sus- 
pended until lie returned to join in. The carriage was crowded 
and filled with smoke and talk, but Walt sat still and quiet. His 
body had learned patience. 

I feel ever so much older, he thought, his breath grey on the 
glass. He felt he must have changed immeasurably, yet when he 
tried to word these changes could only look at liis honiy- 
knucklcd fingers and calloused hands, consider the calm endur- 
ance of his limbs, and think: Well, 1 have changed. ... He was 
happier, that was what it w as. He might still have that gathering 
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restlessness which ensured that no period of peace or happiness 
would last long, but he felt happier. 

. . . About me, he realized. 

Charles lived beside a village near London; a cluster of farm 
labourers’ cottages around a post office and pubUc house. The 
cottages were lit by oil lamps and water was fetched in buckets 
from a pump beside the post office. Farther along, set well 
apart, were privately owned houset, some of which were used 
only at week-ends. These had electricity and running water and 
were surrounded by trellis- work and hedges; not the privet 
Walt was used to, but tall, graceful bushes of varying kmds, 
smoothly level or clipped to artistic patterns. His brother’s house 
was the third Walt came to, after trudging past the thatch-roofed 
squat cottages where snow had been pifed against the walls in 
hard-crusted dirty heaps by the road-plough’s passing. In the 
doorway lie saw his mother, a fairly tall, slender woman in a 
brown dress, calling over her shoulder while she waved. 

‘He’s here, Joan, he’s here,’ she called excitedly as he walked 
up the path, and her over-higli voice raised sudden tenderness 
in him. He reached her, and in a great burst of affection dropped 
his suitcase and crushed her against the leather buttons 6f his 
raincoat, laughing as she hugged him. 

‘Good old Ma !’ he said, then saw she was cryLiig. He patted 
her shoulder gently, but she continued sobbing as she clung to 
him. 

‘Oh, Tin glad you're back — so glad you're all right. I’ve been 
so worried about you.’ 

He stiffened, blood pounding up in his neck and face, as she 
clung frantically. He had forgotten how her emotional cascades 
overwhelmed him w’ith a dread like that which comes when 
stone creaks and grates and the muscles arc paraly^d by thought 
of suffocation. 

‘I’m fine, Ma. Honest.’ He broke away and retrieved his case 
wdiilc she stood looking at him and dabbed a handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

‘What a size you arc! You’ve growm three inches, surely.’ 
Her elocution w^as good, careful and devoid of accent. Putting 
it on just a bit, he thought, mildly amused. She had always 
done that when there w^as company. White w^as seeping over the 
grey hair, but you knew she had been good-looking before the 
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hard lines of work and creases of worry were filed in her oval 
face. 

‘Not an inch!’ Her avid stare, with more tears imminent, 
made his smile self-conscious and made him feel more gawkish 
than he had for months as he entered the house. Joan, liis sister- 
in-law, was standing by a wide hearth where a gas fire blazed, 
the plush out-of-date furniture in the large room matching its 
oak panels and low, glowing black beams. She was a slight, 
handsome woman of thirty, with curly brown hair and pale. 
Roman-nosed features. The two boys sat close together while 
th( y looked up curiously with toys around them on the floor. 
One was six, the other four. A year-old girl slept in a pram by 
the fire. As Walt greeted them then looked down at the fat, 
rosy face, his niodier said: ‘Oh, of course, you’ve never seen 
Margaret.’ 

The two boys were soon climbing over him as he sat near the 
fire, answering his mother’s countless questions after had 
fetched m a laden tea-trolley. Each time Walt reassured her on 
one point she began asking worriedly about another : his lodgings, 
the food, his pleasures and the girls he met — his studies, his 
wagtS and his work. And while she interrogated him she broke 
off questions to remark on his growth, how he had changed, and 
to ply him with more tea or sandwiches or cakes. He was 
allowed only brief answers, yet she made him feel breathless. 
Apart from rebuking the boys and eventually making them 
return to the toys on the floor, Joan watched quietly from 
another chair. Gradually the questions slowed and the liigh pitch 
eased in his mother’s voice. When she remarked with a hopeful 
smile that she’d been thinking he might have tired of the life 
by now, he answered gently: ‘No, love. It’s my real life now.’ 

‘Of course-j’ she smiled again, patently being brave — ‘you’re 
going to have a superior position eventually. . . .’ 

‘Maybe. In a few years.’ But he was thinking how snobbish the 
remark sounded. Then he saw the flutter of a nerve in her check, 
something he had often seen, as she said: ‘If you just knew how 
it worried me — with you in a job like that. . . .’ 

She managed not to cry, but he noticed how Joan looked away 
with distaste in her grey patrician eyes. Since he knew his mother 
would fail to understanci his feelings about the work, he tried to 
comfort her by making it all sound ridiculously easy and safe, 
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becoming effusive himself and flushing a Utde when Joan looked 
at him sceptically. 

His brother came home after the children were in bed, the 
curtains drawn and all the lights switched on. By this time his 
mother was cheerful again, using her hands as she talked, 
explaining to Walt — as though she had never scrubbed stone steps 
or sweated in a laundry, he thought — that the farm workers here 
were very quiet types and rather simple, but quite nice. They 
heard Charles drive into the garage, then he entered rubbing his 
hands briskly. 

‘And how is the family’s mole?* He was a little smaller than 
Walt, but plumper, with short hair neatly parted and smoothed 
down like a schoolboy’s. His features were regular, and in spite of 
rinJess spectacles his smooth, oval face, faintly yellowed from his 
two years in Egypt, was attractive. 

‘If they keep turning out these bigger and better bombs,’ he 
said as they shook hands, ‘I may come and join you down there.’ 
He turned to kiss Joan’s check. ‘Sorry I’m late, darhng — 
tidying up before the holidays.’ 

When Charles had eaten, Walt suggested a trip to the pub, 
reassuring his startled mother by telling her: ‘I only dritik an 
odd pint, of course.’ Charles apologized and said he had work to 
finish. t 

‘Surely we can go out for a little while,’ Joan urged him. 
‘Surely tonight.’ 

‘Well, we can . . .’ Charles nodded with an amicable shrug. 
‘Only I’d have to do it tomorrow, then, or Boxing Day. And I 
promised you I wouldn’t.’ 

‘I don’t see why at Christmas you have to do any work at all,’ 
she said testily. 

‘I don’t have to.' Charles rose and walked over to the cabinet. 
‘It’s just advisable — as you should know. I’ll have it all done for 
tomorrow.’ 

Walt stood by the fire wishing he had said nothing. Joan and 
Charles were both trying to conceal brittle anger and his mother 
was looking on with unconcealed disapproval. 

‘Let’s you and me go,’ he suggested to his mother. Joan said 
she would go too, and while the women went for their coats 
Charles stood by the cabinet with a glass m his hand. 

‘Like one now?’ he asked. Walt refused. Seeing the sheen 
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of a few grey hairs at the temple, he thought that Charles looked 
older than thirty-one. He resembled his mother and sisters, but 
not Walt nor his father. 

‘Forgive this unsociability,* Charles said, ‘fll sec you later.’ 

One room of the public house was full of men with red, 
roughened faces, drawling their words slowly and lengthening 
the vowels. The other was small, with a log fire and a few tables, 
empty except for Walt and the women, who sat talking quietly 
at first. 

‘How’s Charles doing?* Walt asked when he had heard all his 
mother’s family news. 

‘Oh, very wxU,’ his mother answered proudly. ‘Ilis firm think 
very highly of him; very higlily indeed. Don’t they, Joan?’ 

‘Oh, very highly !’ 

Walt frowned at her. 

‘He’s being promoted soon — taking over a new branch in the 
Midlands.’ His mother sounded at her most genteel. ‘It’s a very 
good move for someone so young.* 

‘They usually promote someone who’s organized and managed 
a branch in some hole abroad for two years,’ Joan commented. 
WaK could understand annoyance at his mother’s proud, pro- 
prietary tone, but the bored bitterness surprised and dismayed 
him. He worked hard to make it a gay evening, still buying 
fresh gins when they insisted they’d had enough, questioning 
Joan about her life in Egypt, and even flattering her a little. By 
the time they returned home they were laughing hilariously at 
jokes he had heard in the pit but would never liavc told them 
sober. In the warm living-room, as they took off their coats and 
scarves, Joan said she was going straight to bed. 

‘I’ll pay for this tomorrow, but it was lovely to go out with 
you for a while. It’s been fun.’ Her languid coolness was replaced 
by cheerful charm. 

‘My pleasure,’ Walt assured her, gently swaying. 

His mother sat with him on the green plush s<'ttee as they ate 
supper in front of the fire with the tea-trolley beside them. 

‘Charles is still working away,’ she said. ‘He’s very con- 
scientious. He’s got a fine future.’ She thought for a while, then 
looked more cheerful, turning to say: ‘Still, you have too — 
you seem to be doing well. I knew you’d be a success at whatever 
you took up, you know. You’re all like that.’ 



He grunted, abruptly leaning forward with his hands clasped. 
From one in imminent danger of being a failure, he was promoted 
to a success whatever he took up. It was said so casually, now 
it was said too late. 

‘It’s so grand to be together in front of a fire again!’ Her 
happy, affectionate survey of him made criticism seem cruel. 
Yet to say that so easily ... He could imagine her casually in- 
forming someone that her other soi^ was also doing very well — 
very well indeed — moving into a superior position soon. . . . 

Only her other son liked to drink and mix in rough company 
and behave with girls in a way she’d call disgusting, was think- 
ing of all that and missing it, and wishing he could explain it 
without her being terribly hurt. But she would be hurt. So he 
must try to appear as whatever she wanted him to be while he 
was here. Which meant he would never be coming back to stay, 
because he didn’t want to stay with those vrho expected him to 
hve out their ideas. The trouble was, he felt unhappy about it. 
About not being what this loving and genteel mother wanted 
him to be, not ghHng what she wanted him to give, and being 
critical and impatient to boot. ^ 

That makes me not much of a son, he thought, body gently 
rocking on the edge of the settee. 

‘Charles and Joan aren’t too happy. She demands too much 
of him.’ His mother had lowered her voice, shaking her head 
confidentially. ‘. . . But Charles is too soft with her. He tries to 
please her far too much and she takes advantage.’ 

‘There’s a curse on this family I There’s Charles — there’s you. 
What’s wrong with us?’ He turned to her. 

His mother sighed, shakmg her head once more as she leaned 
back. ‘Don’t ask me.’ She closed her eyes, her head against the 
green velvet, and looked much older so ; the flesh looser on her 
checks and the creases wider. ‘These young couples today. If 
they’d had my hfc with your father . . .’ 

‘I know, Ma. It was tough.’ He felt the same chest-aching 
heaviness that news of his father’s last betrayal had caused. He 
wanted to stop her, but she was going on: ‘ You’ll never know 
how bad it really was. You were too young. . . .’ She sat up, 
hands jerking into action at this chance of rehef. ‘He was unfaith- 
ful to me time and again. In secret at first, but he even boasted 
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of it to me, later. Oh, he was a ladies’ man — ^long before you 
were old enough to ’ 

‘I don’t know why you stuck it,’ he broke in. 

‘He loved to talk down to me in front of others and show how 
much cleverer he was. Because t came from a better family than 
him and he was jealous. His people were nothing. Nothing. He 
hated my background.’ 

Walt saw the nerve fluttering in the hollow of her cheek as 
she stared past him. Why had they married? To torture one 
another? 

‘1 le’s come home time after time with all his wages spent. He’s 
beaten me black and blue.’ 

‘I know — I know !’ He raised a fist. ‘You’ve told me. I saw it !’ 

‘I brought you up — all of you. I worked my fingers to the 
bone to do it.* 

‘Ma!’ He put out his hand desperately. ‘Why did yem keep 
havmg him back? You could’ve had a divorce.’ 

‘I couldn’t afford one.’ She frowned at him, then looked at his 
hand. 

‘Bujc why keep on taking him back? Why did you?’ 

‘For you, of course.’ She moved back a litde, then stood up and 
put their cups on to the tca-troUey, watching what she was doing 
while he stared up. 

‘How do you mean — for me?’ 

‘Well, not just you.’ She began pushing the trolley away. 
‘All of you — children need a father.’ 

‘A father like that?’ He stood up slowly. From the doorway of 
the kitchen she answered: ‘He was good sometimes — ^he could 
be all right when he wanted. It was when . . .’ She shrugged. 

He heard her rinsing the cups m the kitchen. There was sweat 
in his upturned palms. He should have expected that. The old 
theme. Now you hate him, now you don’t. Now he had good 
points, now you’re the son of a swine. Now tear down the middle 
and want to run away fiom your other half. . . . 

He was leaning over the fire when his mother returned and 
suggested cheerfully that they could do with some sleep, both of 
them. 

‘I’ll stay up a bit,’ he said, keeping his back turned. 

‘But you must be awfully tired. You should really ’ 

‘I’m not tired !’ he cut in on her concern. 
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‘oh, very wdl , . . I see you haven’t lost your funny moods.* 
He knew that tautness: l^t stage before emotion crashed out, 
in rage on both sides at first, then sullenness on his and broken- 
hearted tears on hers. Leading to the agony of reconciliation, 
which he couldn’t endure at tins moment. 

‘Travelling gets me jumpy — ^and then the beer and tliat,’ he 
explained, smiling pleasantly as he turned. High on her face were 
two vivid spots and her cheek pulsed with the fluttering nerve. 
He bent and kissed her hair, inhaling a tiunt odour of gin with the 
stronger fragrance of lavender. 

‘I loiow what the life did to you,’ he told her. 

‘You’re very like him,’ she answered, after looking at his face 
for a long time. ‘Be careful of yourself.’ 

When she had said good night and gone, he thought miserably 
of how unhappy he must have made her. But this — this was the 
very core ot the sudden, tensing blind antagonism that often 
overpowered him — this smothered rage that set him against his 
own mother. What evil essence had imbued liis father’s seed? 

He was sitting on the settee, biting liis thumb-knucklc and 
staring at the fire, when Cliarles quietly entered and walked to 
the cabinet. * 

‘Like a night-cap?’ As Walt whirled round, Charles held up a 
bottle which glowed amber agamst the dark f)anelling. ‘You 
were lost in thought.’ 

He brought bottle and glasses over to the hearth and sat in a 
deep chair. The drink tasted vile to Walt, but he smacked his 

lips and said: ‘Not too bad ’ 

‘No. And now you can boast you’ve tasted whisky.’ Charles 
smiled, his face looking pale, with dark shadows behind the 
spectacles. ‘Your facial contortions rather gave you away, 
Walter.’ t 

Walt smiled sheepishly — ^hc w^ould have liked to impress 
Charles — and remarked, looking around him, that he had a nice 
place. 

‘Owned lock, stock and antimacassars by the company. I 
always think it’s like a scene from one of those Queen Victoria 
films. Now relax.’ Charles smiled musingly as he studied Walt 
and drank his whisky. Unlike the rest of the family his movements 
were smooth, his face calm — ^almost grave — ^and he spoke in a 
clipped, authoritative way. 
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‘You work pretty hard, don’t you?’ 

‘Have to. Competition’s keen. I’m sorry about tonight — 
about the touch of domestic strife, too.’ 

‘That’s all right.’ 

‘I imagine Mother has told you life’s not running too smoothly 
for us just now?* 

Walt nodded, finishing his whisky with a scowl, and Charles 
put his glass on the arm of his chair. 

‘Just one of those things, you know,’ he said, lazily leaning 
back. ‘We have our differences, Joan and 1. 1 married her because 
I had developed a taste for civilized and sophisticated people and 
surroundings. Apart from the fact of loving her, of course. . . . 
Unfortunately, Joan shares with our mother the distinction of 
coming from a good home and good parents iiid being unable to 
forget that.’ The words rolled out pontifically. ‘Her father was 
born near the ladder’s top and has never moved up or down, and 
she’ll never be reconciled to the discomforts of these lowcfr lings.’ 

‘I thought you were fairly well off?’ The amused pomposity 
sounded brittle and hollow to Walt, so he spoke seriously. 

‘Wc’rc not poor. I’m regarded as higlily promising for my age, 
but fill not die young genius Joan expected. If it weren’t for 
Mother, Joan w'ould liavc all the housework to do and three 
children to lowk after. A little tough after two years away from 
the good life — and definitely not in Joan’s line.’ 

‘She’s not my type,’ Walt confided, warmly fraternal from the 
whisky. ‘I can’t say I take to her much — give me a w^oman that 
can . . .’ He looked up anxiously. ‘You don’t mind me saying 
that?’ 

‘Not a bit — free speech for every man, 1 always say. Do you 
mind if I turn out these lights?’ He reached up and the room was 
snapped into <;^rkncss except for where they sat before the white, 
blazing gas fire. ‘My eyes ache after these long spells.’ 

With the darkness came the beginning of a gentle drowsiness. 
It was easier to talk into the hard-edged sliadow^s. ‘I had a row 
with Ma. We seem to flare up at each otlicr like ’ 

‘You shouldn’t when she’s had a few drinks,’ Charles said, his 
oval face suddenly lit by a match spurting over his pipe. ‘That’s 
how it was with your father — ^flaring up.’ 

‘Well, I was only asking why she kept taking him back. She 
shouldn’t have — ^it was wrong.’ 
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‘It was her choice, surely?* Tlie match went out and Charles 
was a dim figure, lounging back with a leg over the chair-arm. 

‘She said it was for our sake, though,* Walt protested. ‘But 
we were happier without him, so that s not true.^ 

‘Perhaps not,* Charles agreed after a moment. ‘Perhaps not in 
your time — ^you never saw him at his best.* 

‘No. No, he wasn’t quite at his best in my time !’ The shadows 
supported his scorn, until Charles slowly answered; 

‘He wasn’t always in mine — ^but he was good when I was a 
kid. I could never hate him. . . / 

‘I could — ^hate his hide and guts.* 

‘Sure?* 

Walt clasped his hands, beginning to rock as always. Instead 
of answering, he asked bewildcrcdly: ‘But why? Why lose us 
all through it, and go on doing it time after time?’ 

‘I hate to sound trite, but couldn’t it be love?’ 

‘Love?’ Walt peered through the curling blue smoke. 

‘Why else sacrifice like that? Isn’t it good to have a mother 
with that much love in her?* 

‘And he loved her too?’ If Charles were being fuimy, it was 
a risky joke. * 

‘He kept coming back.* 

‘When he was broke!’ Walt threw himself batk disgustedly, 
shaking the whole settee. ‘When he W’as down and out and needed 
a good touch! Or a good belt, maybe! Maybe it was that. . . .’ 

‘That’s part of love.’ 

‘Jesus . . .* He jerked forward again, but Charles continued to 
pull easily at his pipe. ‘. . . She spoiled our lives for that? That’s 
your idea of love?’ Perhaps Charles had been too old to get 
caught up as he had; and had never lain with his head to the wall 
and heard the shouts and bumps of one night, the mumbling and 
creakings of another, with an equal dread of both. ‘Love!* 
He stood up. ‘Coming together so they could torture each other ! 
I’d call that a pretty queer sort of love.’ His strengthenmg rough 
accent harshened his contempt. 

‘Sit down, old chap — getting upset doesn’t help.’ 

Charles filled his glass as Walt slowly sat down again. Then 
he leaned forward with the glass in one hand, pipe in the other, 
and said mildly: 

‘Love has some queer shapes, Walter. One partner often has 
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to endure a lot of pain and prefers that to being apart. People 
can love each other while they*re tearing each other’s guts out 
half the time.’ 

‘Well, God help the kids in your kind of love,’ Walt muttered, 
and Charles abrupdy leaned back. 

‘That’s a point you have to watch, of course.’ He raised his 
glass. 

‘I haven’t been bothered with all this for ages till tonight,’ 
Walt said bitterly, wishing he were in some dance hall with 
Bryan, playing rough and laughing, and sizing up the girls. 

‘I just don’t want to be like he was,’ he added. 

‘I hat’s natural.’ 

‘But she says I am. . . .’ Walt scowled. 

‘You’re yourself and no one else. Remember that.’ 

‘I do,’ he said, suddenly pleased, ‘I do remember that. And I 
won’t be pushed into anybody’s idea of what I ought to be.’ 

‘Quite ri^ht.* Charles finished his dnnk, then said thought- 
fully. ‘YouM better watch the girls, old chap. They can get 
awfu^y frustrated if you marry them and then won’t be moulded 
into the appropriate shape!’ 

‘Tiiat’s just what I think.’ He had found a fellow mind. ‘I’m 
a good lion.’ 

‘Pardon?’ 

‘Good hon.’ He waved his hand vaguely. ‘Personal-survival 

value and functional value. The lion that kills a ’ He saw 

Charles slowly shake his head, so he stopped and began explain- 
ing about Bill and his politics first, then Mason, and his own 
argument. It took some time, but Charles smoked with quiet 
patience, occasionally noddmg, until Walt had finished: ‘So — 
I’m a good Hon.* 

The fire hijsed and a clock ticked on the mantelpiece. 

‘Well?’ Walt prompted at last. 

‘Let’s get some sleep.’ Charles knocked out his pipe and stood 
up. ‘This could last an night.’ He switched on the lights. 

Disappointed, Walt followed towards the door, halting as 
Charles turned to frown. 

‘I can understand Bill,’ he said slowly. ‘The Communist 

f )atient fitting of one piece to another, using its own special 
ogic — that might tempt. The answers are all there — your 
framework, with the rules all laid down for you. . . . Like the 
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Catholic . . . This lion thing, though — ’ shaking his head 
perplexedly — ‘I don’t see what it solves.* 

‘Well, it makes sense to me,’ Walt said stoutly. 

‘Yes. . , Charles scratched his head, bhnkmg at Walt. ‘Maybe 
I’m getting old. With us it was Socialism.* 

‘By the way,’ Walt said, squaring his shoulders, ‘up home they 
call me Walt. I — don’t like Walter, sec, and * 

‘Oh. . . .’ Charles gravely inclined his head. ‘I understand per- 
fectly, Walt. I won’t forget.* Walt put a brotherly hand on his 
shoulder as they went upstairs. In bed he could hear from next 
door Joan’s low voice and a mumbling answer; the conversation 
went on for some time. 

Awakened next morning by whoops and shouts of delight 
he rose and w'cnt down to admire the boys’ presents and give 
them some money. In his pocket was a necklace of bright stones 
for his mother. She was in the kitchen with Charles, preparing a 
turkey for dinner, both of them cheerfully busy. 

‘Joan didn’t feel too good — she stayed in bed,* Charles 
explained as Walt ate his breakfast. 

*I hope it wasn’t last night,* Walt said, but his mother biyskly 
assured him it was nothing unusual. Seeing her laugh with 
Charles while they worked and hearing the noisy f^tildren, Walt 
wondered if Joan’s absence had anything to do with this light- 
heartedness. When he had finished eating he gave his mother her 
present, and was handed a slim oblong box in exchange. 

‘1 didn’t want anything,’ he protested, with his mother and 
Charles standing close together while he opened it. 

‘Charles and I bought it between us.’ 

‘Nonsense — ^I was allowed to chip in, but it was this girl’s 
idea ’ ^ , 

In Walt’s hand lay a chromium-braceleted wrist-watch with 
his initials engraved on its back above a stamped ‘15 Jewelled’. He 
stared at it with his eyes blurring. 

‘You were always talking about one,’ he heard his mother 
saying brightly. He raised his head, the watch clasped in his hand, 
and Charles said: 

‘One request. The first speech of thanks would spoil it, so 
don’t try.’ 

‘I couldn’t . . His throat ached. It was painful to sec their 
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delight and painful to hold the present while his mother praised 
her one-guinea necklace. 

You shouldn’t give people tilings like this without warning, 
he thought confusedly. It’s too much. Too much. . . . 

‘You always buy me something pretty/ his mother was saying, 
while diaries leaned over to help as he fumbled with the strap. 

At noon he and Charles visited the pub. Frozen snow crunched 
underfoot and cold edged their faces as they walked, with a gusty 
wind plucking snow from eaves and bushes to hurl at them. 

‘Honest — ’ Walt raised his watch to admire it — ‘I didn’t know 
whether to laugh or cry.’ 

‘That’s a trite remark for such a professedly unconventional 
type/ Charles said. He glanced round with his head bent against 
roii^h spray. ‘Look, she got you that because she seemed to feel 
yoii d never had a really good present. It’s partly with your 
being away now, I suppose — to make up a bit. ... So take it that 
way, will you?’ 

‘But how could she afford it?’ They were passing the squat, 
snow-aproned cottages. 

‘I helped, and she saved the rest out of what we pay her. She 
docs^most of the housekeeping, you know.’ 

‘>i^iat’s wrong with Joan, Charles? Is she ill?’ 

‘She’s not strong.’ The clipped tone was marked. ‘I didn't 
marry for a housekeeper.’ 

‘Yeah. . . .’ He saw a slight contraction of the fine-edged lips, 
a tiny crease above the white-dotted spectacles. ‘You know, 
iny landlady’s seventy, near on, and looks after two on us. . . .’ 

‘Must be a very fine old woman,’ Cliarlcs answered dryly as 
they reached the pub door and began kicking wads of snow from 
their shoes. Inside, square botde-glass windows kept out light 
but the snapping fire flickered over the dark wooden walls and 
warmed evety comer. Charles bought their drinks and they sat 
down opposite two old women and an old man who nodded 
pohtcly. 

Charles sipped his whisky and told Walt: I notice your 
accent increases when you talk of things that don’t please you.’ 

‘I notice you can’t half down that stuff.’ 

‘One learns to abroad.* Charles finished the whisky and 
reached for his beer. ‘I don’t think you have much time for 
my wife at all, eh?’ 
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Tm sorry 1 said that last night/ He saw Charles looking at 
him over the rim of his glass, his eyes not so much shrewd or 
sharp as thoughtfully interested, It’s just that these — intellectual 
women aren’t my sort. I mean — ^well, my mother comes from a 
good fiunily too, but she’s a good worker/ 

‘So you are proud of some points about her?’ 

‘Well — ^yeah, of course.’ Walt raised his own glass. ‘If she 
keeps pinning her more snobbish ideas on to you and leaves me 
out of it. I’m happy. I’m not 

‘Oh, this family stuff! You’re quite obviously not happy,’ 

Walt shrugged and emptied his glass in long slow swallows, 
dien fetched more beer and another whisky for Charles. 

‘How much family history do you know?’ Charles asked as he 
sat down. 

‘Only what a swine he was, or how clever!’ He watched the 
yellow flickering in his glass, troubled by the long calm scrutiny. 
He gnmted: ‘Beats me how two like them got hitched up in t’ 
first place !’ 

‘You don’t know? It’s quite a romantic story — ^no, I mean 
that.* 

At Walt’s bitten-off jerk of laughter, he put down his /jlass. 
He began unbuttoning his heavy overcoat, and nodded seriously 
at Walt. 

‘All right, tell me.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know if it’s good to open old graves — ^but I 

detest hate and bitterness — ^perhaps it would help you sec it less 

starkly.’ Charles ht his pipe, puffed until he was satisfied, then 

leaned back. ‘You have to picture more than thirty years ago — 

most of the characters might have come straight out of a film 

or a book. Stock characters are usually based on what was once 
» 

on with it,’ Walt urged him. 

‘All right.’ Charles smiled a moment. ‘Stock character one is a 
tyrannied. God-fearing, God-abusing, Scottish Calvinist cotton- 
mill manager. His son is given the best, his daughters the cheapest 
of educations. Spirited but naive youngest daughter has a teen- 
age romance witli third stock character — z gallant, handsome 
young rebel worker who has educated himself brilliantly in some 
things, advocates Socialism eloquently, and defies the villain 
openly. Naturally he’s already marched out of his own God- 
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fearing home, but having met through both being compeUed to 
attendthe same church, &ese two continue to meet. And eventu- 
ally elope. Excursions and alarms! “Never,” says the incensed 
Calvinist, “darken my door again.” He means it, too.’ 

Charles shrugged and leaned forward to drink, his smile 
dwindling. 

‘Then what?’ 

‘You don’t want any more. I’ve told you how — the good bit. 
Someone got the plots mixed up after that.’ He finished the 
whisky, sighing as Walt insisted: ‘Tell me what happened next.’ 

‘Wdl, instead of becoming the first Socialist Prime Minister 
and wife, forgivmg the old Calvinist on his death-bed, they 
have six good months. The rebel is then old enough to fight, 
and is called upon to do so — ^returning in 1916 short of a leg 
and other bits and pieces, and with the seeds of a whopping 
chip nicely germinating on his shoulder. He still rants about 
Socialism and tries very hard, and they commence producing 
offspring to enjoy the coming Utopia.’ Charles laid his pipe on 
the table and stood up. He smiled briefly at Walt and said: ‘The 
tough going liad started — ^and the rest is too full of unemploy- 
ment^ depression, strikes, blacklisting and alcohol for you to 
enjoy.’ 

He went to the bar and stood there, his lips a little puckered. 
He did not look at Walt until he returned with fresh dnnks. 

‘Come,’ he said as he sat down. He looked amused. ‘Drink up. 
Alcohol’s always been tlie general cure-all for the male side of 
our family.’ Walt’s startled look made him smile more widely. 
‘Don’t despair! You might be different.’ 

When they had drunk some more beer Walt asked to hear 
more. He was trying to connect his nervous, fussy mother and 
morose father with this defiant couple, but it was difficult. 

‘I don’t knefW that I want to tell more,* Charles said, hghting 
his pipe again. ‘When I was a kid we wore board-suits and 
board-boots and there was the dole and soup kitchens. We 
didn’t mind too much because we were all in the same boat and 
didn’t know how different it could be. Only they did. She did 
and he did. Oh, he stayed a rebel for a long time and took lots 
of beatings ’He raised his glass slowly. 

‘But he changed,’ Walt said, loudly enough and harshly 
enough to make the old people look curiously across at him. 
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*Yes Lost the way at some point and then lost himself. 

Yes. . . Charles looked suddenly defiant. ^Oh, it was his own 
weaknesses and helUsh, self-reliant pride that did a lot of it, 
certainly. He was that kind. Could t^e some punishments, but 
not others.* He paused to regard Walt thoughtfully. ‘Like most 
of us. And she stuck to him while he fought his way up and 
when he crashed. She stuck years of poverty that never touched 
some parts of her and destroyed others, and she brought us up 
her own way.’ 

‘Middle-class,* Walt said. ‘In a slum !’ 

‘Agreed. She never faced parts of her life — ^never really lived 
in that place. She lived in dreams of an impossible future where 
we were all one big, well-off happy family. Only remember 
that her husband by now was a worse tyrant than the one he’d 
rescued her from ’ 

‘And you say I should understand him !’ Walt sneered. 

‘It was his own guts he was gnawing — ^liis own youth. . . .’ 
Charles looked angrily away. Then he turned again and told 
Walt: ‘And in her place you’d have tried to prove yourself a 
lady and you’d have turned snob. Or perhaps joined him in his 
degradation?’ 

They sat quiet and tense, Walt staring over at the fire while 
Charles drank. At last Walt said, unconsciousl% plaintive: ‘It’s 
just that she kept taking him back. It’s like — betrayal.’ 

‘Wc had this last night,’ Charles said, without raising his head. 
‘What was done to you was done to all of us. You’ve suffered 
more evidently because you saw the worst — or because you’re 
stiU young. But leave it alone.’ 

‘I cant leave it alone now it’s all started again. I’ve got to sort 
It out!’ 

‘Why, in heaven’s name?’ Charles snapped, jerking around. 

‘Why?’ Walt stared back, slowly frowning, then lowering a 
raised hand with a hopeless grunt. With every soHtude filled by 
confusing questions, inexplicable yearnings and dark, strong 
urging to thihgs he did not know — ^when he knew only what he 
did or felt but never why . . . ‘Charles — didn’t you have to sort 
it out?’ 

‘Whatever’s biting you . . .?’ Charles jerked his hands in 
exasperation. Then he stopped. ‘let’s take it easy. Just look how 
steamed up we’ve both got over this. Walt, accept things like 
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we all have to and try to live calmly. Now, no more of this, 
old chap, please. . . .’ 

They talked little after that, and both were thoughtful. When 
they returned home Walt was affectionate and attentive with 
his mother, as though to compensate for his own troubledness 
over her past. It was late afternoon before Joan came downstairs, 
and the evening was spent drinking by the fire, Charles and his 
mother doing most of the talking. WJt kept covertly watching 
the lively eyes in the work-impaired, time-impaired oval face, 
and he thought: Even as she sits chattering now, even as her 
hands jerk and weave and she smiles — even so she was as young 
as me and loved him and never dreamed of it ending like tins. . . . 
And time seemed to swirl around liim, a vast nebula where 
individual sparks were all combined in a misty shimmering that 
hid each minute speck. 

Where? he wondered, frowning in his chair and oblivious of 
the others. Where from and where to? How much dtvthey 
count, or William or Charles in me? Are we one piece, or can I 
break away? 

‘He was always like that,' his mother said, laughing, and he 
realized Charles had been talking to him. Joan wan to bed early 
and Walt excused himself soon after. Pie lay wakeful and drought 
of the city a g’^sat deal. Joan stayed in bed again next morning, 
and he and Charles revisited the pub. The small room was 
empty, though the large one sounded as full and noisy as 
before. 

‘I've proved a disappointment to you, haven't I?' Charles 
said, as they sat near the log fire. Although Walt denied it, 
Charles smiled and said they would be jollier today: he ordered 
drinks in quick succession, and told self-bantering stories of 
how it had fclj to begin commanding soldiers much older than 
himself. While tliey were laughing, he put his head on one side 
and remarked: ‘You look very much like your other brother, 
you know. 1 wonder how much like him you really are?’ He 
shrugged and would have talked of something else, but Walt 
touched his arm and asked: 

‘What was he like?’ 

‘A nice kid.' Charles smiled again and went to the bar. When 
he returned with two whiskies, he said: ‘I knew you’d be asking 
some time.’ He soimded lightly rueful. ‘It hurts just a trifle 
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because I lived under his shadow while he was alive, and in his 
ghost's shadow till I left home. And I was the oldest, after all.’ 

Walt nodded slowly. He remembered how his brothers had 
been held up to him. 

‘Did you hate William, Charles?’ 

‘No. No one hated William.’ Charles shook his head, sdll 
smiling. A burst of laughter shuddered over the bar. ‘He was the 
romantic, mind you, and I was the realist.’ 

Thinking of Bill’s ideas on barricades, Walt asked: 

‘Why did he go to Spain? Because he was a romantic? An 
idealist? Was he wrong?’ 

‘Wrong?’ Charles frowned. ‘I wonder what makes you ’ 

‘Was he, though?’ 

‘He was right. For himself. You see — ’ he looked down, 
toying with an empty glass — ‘he was that kind. Men were 



‘Don’t say it like that!* Walt’s fingers started tightening, but 
he relaxed as he saw the slight twist to his brother’s smile and the 
crease wrinkling the forehead. 

‘I’m simply being frank, Walt. Even though I was a bit of a 
cynic, I preferred helping my fdlow men by other means than 
getting my head blown off. But William was quite prepared to 
get his head blown off. Besides which — ’ the smile widened, but 
he looked down again — ‘my eyes and my being the eldest 
bread-winner kept me at home, William wanted me to take 
your father’s place altogether, you know. Yet he was your 
father’s favourite. Perverse, eh? Son hates father who favours 
him — ^perhaps because he hates him. I seem incapable of hate. . . .’ 

Walt watched him muse again. He said nothing. He felt that 
Charles was remembering more than what they were discussing. 

. . William just wasn’t cut out for the dirt and disappoint- 
ments of politics. When they gave him a cause he fought for it. 
That suited William — ^he did all right, too.’ 

‘I remember how you all used to go on about all that stuff. . . .’ 
Walt was puzzled. Socialism, dying in Spain, causes; all their 
talk and slogans and pictures. ‘What happened to it all, Charles?’ 
Charles looked up blankly and Walt repeated the question. 

‘Oh 1’ Charles roused himself and fumbled inside his overcoat, 
fetching out his pipe. ‘Those days must seem strange to a good 
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lion, eh?* He smiled, lounging back as he tamped down 
his tobacco. ‘Gosh, we bcUeved in it. Socialism was round the 
comer — a brave new world!* He ht his pipe, then snapped the 
match abruptly. ‘It didn’t come. I’m afraid. We had Spain and 
we had Hitler. But the brave new world didn't come. Yet it 
was always the class conflict for us before the war — everything 
hinged on that.* 

‘But not now, eh?’ One of the foremost of the quoters was 
justifying his arguments to Bill. 

‘Somehow I lost much of that view,’ Charles admitted 
mildly. ‘A bit when William died, I think — perhaps that's the 
kind of punishment which I can't take. A bit more in the war, a 
bit more afterwards — ^it was a hell of a knock to find the brave 
new world still far away, and the old one much bigger and more 
complex than I'd realized- 1 began to see all that as the shadow of 
life, and I deserted it for the substance. Now I'm pretty busy 
without revolution.’ He grinned, the pipe cocked upwards. 
‘Your Bill would say I’m corrupted by an officer's life and success. 
Perhaps he’s right — a new framework. Still, I could say your 
Bin was corrupted too.’ 

‘1 tlSnk pohtics stink,’ Walt said, fervently glad that William 
had not been so political after all. 

‘You’re absolutely right,’ Charles agreed, but his eyes were 
vacant again and smoke wreathed his face in thick coils before he 
looked up. 

‘Our Socialism and idealism and so on . . .’ he murmured. 
‘To your fellow-traveller Bill and good lion Walt. What then?’ 
He shook his head, amused. ‘Good lion ! Lord, what a reflection 
on humanity. Never mind, let’s be jolly.’ 

They continued drinking and talking pleasantly, with Walt 
becoming so qjiarged with good-fellowship that he offered to 
call his brother Charlie, if he wished. . . That’s what we’d call 
you up there.’ 

‘Thanks all the same,’ Charles said graciously. ‘I’ve got used 
to the full name now, and it’s quite all right. It was a nice 
thought. . . .’ 

On the way home, Walt walking with careful correctness 
over the ridged snow, Charles told hum: ‘By the way, old man, 
don’t let’s go too near Joan. She detests the smell of drink when 
she hasn’t had any herself. You know how it is ’ Walt saw 
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the contraction of lips and silently put a comradely hand on his 
shoulder. 

Yet Joan seemed in good spirits at dinner-time, and his mother 
was so pleased by Walt’s demonstrative affection that she told 
stories of girlhood pranks in a Victorian home. Afterwards Walt 
lay on his bed, feeling bloated and resisting a sensation that 
the bed’s foot was rising while the head dipped, until he fell 
asleep. 

That evening the others prepared to sit by the fire again, but 
Walt went alone to the pub. Two such nights were more than 
he could stand, and the cfMitinucd talking bored him. He also 
wanted to avoid another moment of real intimacy with his 
mother, for he sensed that her emotions were clouding and 
crowding up again, and dreaded another outburst, however 
sori-y for her he felt. Even among the red-faced drawling men in 
the smoky, low-beamed pub he found liimself bored, and glad 
that tomorrow niornmg he would be rctiiming to the city. 

Whtn he returned the others had just finished supper. Charles 
and his mother were washing dishes in the kitchen wlidc Joan 
sat near the fire. 

‘Well,’ Joan stood up, stretching her arms lazily. ‘May ks well 
go to bed. You go back in the morning?’ She had been courteous 
but generally quiet towards Walt since their evening out. When 
he nodded, standing before the fire to warm his hands, she said: 
‘I’ll bet you’re bored stiff’ She smiled, yet he noticed uneasily 
an almost hostile hauteur in her grey eyes as he mumbled that 
it had been all right. 

‘You probably detest this place as much as I do.’ Joan turned 
and began w alking to the door, then looked back, still smiling 
with a fine eyebrow quizzically arched at him. ‘You probably 
think I’m an idle bitch who spends half her time it} bed.’ 

‘It’s got nowt to do wi’ me,’ he answered gruffly, bending 
over the fire, liis face growing hot. 

‘That won’t stop you thinking it. However — ’ he heard the 
door cUck open — ‘since you don’t much care for me and my 
kind, that hardly matters, does it?’ 

Walt’s head jerked round. Charles was standing in the kitchen 
doorway looking at them. 

‘It’s like this,’ he said slowly, he and Joan watching each other 
across the room and ignoring Charles. ‘I don’t know much about 
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your kind. I’m used to women as work and have a proper place 
in things. I don't just see where your sort fits in.’ 

He stood up, his face hot, but the sense of betrayal reinforced 
his anger. 

‘I'll bet you behevc in being lord and master in the home.’ 

‘Yeah, sure, . . His shoulders were hunched, clenched hands 
digging deep against liis tliighs. ‘Beat ’em every week to show 
'em who's boss. Rims in the family, sec?’ 

They stared at one another. Joan’s lower lip was nipped 
between her teeth. Cliarlcs said abruptly: ‘Good night, Joan.' 
His mother was behind his shoulder. Joan looked at him coldly, 
then she nodded. 

‘Good night,' she answered, and went out. Charles followed 
her. 

‘Good night, Walt.’ 

‘Yeah, sure,’ Walt grunted, smiling thinly as Charles turned 
to look. Then Charles closed the door behind liim. 

‘She’ll ruin him!’ Walt’s mother came over to the fireplace. 
‘She’s ^ot him under her thumb and she’ll ruin him.' 

‘She s done it,' Walt said. ‘No wonder he’s so full of excuses 
for oAcr folk ' 

She touched his arm and, still scowling, he looked down. He 
saw her eyes glittering and the nerve fluttering. He brought out 
his hands to gently squeeze her shoulders. 

‘Now, don't you worry any more about me, eh?' 

‘Oh, I wish you'd give up this ' 

‘Don't!’ he interrupted. ‘Please, Ma. . . 

‘It’s all your father s fault — ^all of you.' 

‘Well, it's not yours,' he consoled her, and kissed her check, 
bending stiffly to the fresh scent of lavciid^T and quickly moving 
back again as ]}c saw tears. 

‘I’d rather sec you married to some working girl, however 
common, than be a slave like Charles.’ 

‘Yeah , . he mumbled. If die girls were common, so was he. 
His mother was urging liim to get on as quickly as he could. 

‘. . . I just hate to think of you — ^I know you can ... I mean^ 
you won't be an ordinary mmer too long, will you?' 

He was sorry for her unhappiness over him, disguised as 
sadness over his leaving again, and he was sorry for her past 
unhappiness even more. Yet now he was determined, once and 
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for all, that the dragging anchor of their unhappy past would 
not be shackled to Iw own life. The exchange wim Joan had 
sickened him of all this. 

In bed he could not sleep, and Charles, when he came tip- 
toeing into the dark room, jerked him out of an agony of 
imjpatience for morning. 

Took,' Charles whispered, sittmg on the edge of the bed. 
‘Call me what you like — ^but she has a way of getting things out 
of me.’ 

‘You have a right to tell your wife everything,' Walt said. 

‘Forget it ’ But his temper broke through and he blurted 

out: ‘She’s really got you nailed, hasn’t she? However can 
you . . . ?’ He rolled over disgustedly. 

‘She’s the kind that likes to hear about herself. ... I was pretty 
enthusiastic about you and it didn’t please her, I suppose. She 
demanded to know what you thought of her ’ 

‘Let it drop,’ Walt grunted. 

‘She has ways of getting anything out of me. I didn’t know 
she’d throw it up at you.’ 

‘I couldn’t care less.’ He pressed liis head into the pillows. ‘It’s 
what it makes you look. Boy, no wonder you stuck tip for 
them! We’re a different kind.’ 

‘Yes . . .’ The weight left the bed. From near the door Charles’s 
voice said: ‘1 just wanted to explain . . .’ The dry tone made 
Walt imagine the twisted lip and tiny crease. ‘. . . I realize there 
isn’t any excuse.’ He said good night, the door closed and Walt 
lay eager for the city. He heard wmd soughing through bushes 
and trees, branches rattlmg and quick gusts beating against the 
windows, and he longed for the comforting thuddmg monotony 
of nights at home. 

n 

O ver the city, like the eternal smoky pall, had settled a 
jaded depression w^hich lasted until New Year’s Eve. 
He talked with Bill across the supper table, listening to 
the latest analyses of dissension without argument because at 
least you knew that all of Bill was presented to you in the 
rounded, anxious eyes and bobbing forelock and that his pom- 
posity was over-eagemess at work, not knowledge of a fingertip 
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touch of rot slowly spreading with plenty of time and no 
opposition. With delight he saw the olci lady wearing the bright 
hcad-scarf when she went out, and with interest he listened to 
Bryan’s accoiuit of a roistering holiday. Yet he remembered, in 
spite of his wishes, the story of his parents’ youth, the emptiness 
of his mother’s snobbish pride in her sons, and the subjugation, 
the cancerous pain, covered by his brother’s shrivelled smile. 

‘You’re awfully quiet, Walt,’ Bill remarked. ‘Nothing wrong 
at home, I hope.’ Walt answered that there was notliing wrong. 
Nor was there — apart from what had always been wrong. He 
had chosen to return to his past for a while, and had got what he 
deserved ; just as his mother had put her conception oflovc before 
her pride, as his father had turned crawler, as Charles had played 
lapdog, and as each had got what they deserved. Love that 
meant surrender or abasement, suppression or pain, was the only 
kind his family had found, it seemed. 

This was a time for resolutions. 

‘]’m going to cut out tlic talking and act more,’ said Bill. 
‘It’s a time for big decisions — time to choose.’ 

‘Somewhere different every week, kid,’ Bryan planned. ‘It’s 
the tiflie for all the best fun is winter.’ 

Walt was satisfied with resolving to become immersed in his 
chosen life again as quickly as possible, and to forget his morose 
brooding, lie knew that he was dull company at present. 

The last morning of the year came and Bill had a message 
from Elaine. 

‘When are you two going to paint the town white again? she 
wants to know. She says not red, because you’re so resolutely 
non-pohtical that she doesn’t want to offc id you.’ 

‘You notice,’ Walt smugly pomted >nt, ‘she don’t mind 
spending time*with a non-political, anyway.’ 

‘Tell me something ’ They were sitting up in bed, the 

clothes around their shoulders, while the old lady was kindling 
a fire downstairs. ‘What the heck do you two find to talk about?' 

‘All sorts. She asks tons of questions.’ 

‘About you?’ Walt thought Bill’s shuffle and eager peering 
better suited to a schoolgirl. 

‘Me and other things. She’s interested in everything about 
people — especially their sex life. She’s dying to know if they’re 
romantic !’ He grinned, then threw off the bed-clothes. 
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‘Some day/ Bill remarked, ‘she'll just have to find out about 
that for herself/ 

‘Well, not with me !’ Walt was dressing, cringing in the cold. 

‘Why not? A lovely girl like Elaine? la have thought you’d 
be . . / 

‘She’s got some funny ideas about it, I bet you. She’d expect 
too much. That romantic sort . . .’ He shook his head sagely, 
struggling on one leg with his trousers. He remembered remarks 
about looking sensitive and vulnerable, the languid seductiveness 
that surely only innocence would assume, and the estimating 
way of looking at men with the occasi(^nal hints of private 
judgments. ‘She’d look down on a bloke if it wasn’t just what 
she’d expected.’ 

‘I can see one tiling,’ Bill sighed. ‘I’ve an awful lot to learn 
about girls !’ 

That night the gang celebrated the New Year at a village 
dance hall not far from the suburbs. Walt was still moodily quiet 
but Bryan was in his most reckless mood, and when they re- 
turned from the crowded local pub he devoted his attentions 
to a girl already engaged to a village youth. The girl seemed not 
to mind, but her fiance and two friends followed Bryan into the 
cloakroom to prove his error. Bryan kicked the legs from under 
the first to strike, seized the second with his left liimd and hit the 
tliird with his right. Walt and the others had no idea of im- 
pending trouble until the cloakroom door crashed outwards 
before a backward-flying youth, who was followed by a 
sprawling friend and then by Bryan himself, bellowing rage and 
swinging at the first men to approach bun, while the gang came 
boiindmg across the hall. 

The ensuing fight involved most of the young men there. 
Many were miners and as loyal to one another ar were Bryan’s 
friends. Girls screamed and clambered on to chairs to watch the 
battle which took place in the doorway where Bryan, Hughie 
and Walt made a stand, with the other five behind them in the 
short narrow corridor. There was space for only four abreast 
here, and since the villagers attacked in a bunch, hampering each 
other so that some could scarcely raise an arm, wliile the three 
defenders had space to fight properly, the dty lads held their 
ground. Walt took the centre with Bryan on his right, Hughie 
on the left, and as each charge came they struck out at the 
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massed, shouting faces, those behind seizing anyone who 
grappled, to drag, punch and kick him, then tmow him down 
the stone steps into the road. 

In spite or fists pounding on his face and body, Walt enjoyed 
the fight ; a magnificent defence, to him, by a few against many, 
as heroic and blood-heating as anything in his books. At each 
pause they yelled taunts and defiance at die crowd, but when one 
rush forced them back with other arms and faces pressed against 
their own, he forgot his enjoyment and fought blindly violent. 
Bryan’s rage was immense: he cleaved into the throng like a 
bear breaking his chain to scatter a pack of baiting hounds, his 
fists and great shoulders swinging, holding his blond head down 
and cursing incessantly. Hughic fought silently and com- 
petently, taking each blow with an unfeeling head-shake and 
stolidly, accurately aiming his punches. Walt fought in a frenzy, 
when there was no room to swing his arms, using knees, head 
and feet, and clutching at the rumpled hair of those who lunged 
at him, sidestepping when he could, to throw them at the ready 
feet of his alUes. Men shouted deeply, youths yelled, women and 
girls screamed excitedly, and above aU this din was some 
terrified girl’s hysterical whooping, cliilling Walt’s genitals and 
goading him to bloody-minded viciousness. 

‘Find me sUfmmat to hit ’em with,* Bryan roared over his 
shoulder. ‘I’ll clear the whole dump, I will.’ All eight of them 
were bunched at the brink of the steps, immovably pressed 
together as they grappled and wrestled. 

‘Gi’ o’er, gi* o cr,’ an attacker was shrilling near Walt. ‘Me 

ribs — you’re crusliin’ me ’ Maddened by the punching. 

Dressing and outrageous buffeting, Walt spat and grunted as he 
fought. He was clutched at and felt his shi.t rip to the waist band 
as he tore free# He saw a small wiry youth, hair tangled and car 
bleeding, come lunging through the crowd at him with a full 
lemonade bottle glitterine and flashing as it swung up. 

‘I’ll shift ’em.’ The bottle came for Walt and he tried to dodge, 
but his body was trapped and it cracked down on his shoulder, 
the jarring agony inking him yell. He seized the slender wrist 
and fought for the bottle, with the youth clawing at his face and 
trying to bite his hand. Grunting, features stretched in effort, 
Walt cased an arm around his neck and bent him cruelly, still 
twisting the wrist and set on capturing the bottle if he had to 
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snap the other’s neck. The upturned face stared at him with 
first effort, then fear. The face, bottle, his own squeezing hands 
and everything else were red-suffused. With the bottle once in 
his hands he would smash everything in the doorway. 

Sheer pressure forced the crowd to retreat at last, and the 
faces cased backward, with two youths shakily rising from the 
floor and a third slowly leaving the wall to stagger after them, 
hands pressed to his sides. 

‘Oh, me ribs,’ he gasped, ‘me ribs is broke, chaps — help 
me. . . 

His friends caught him and passed him through their ranks into 
the hall. Then they began moving forward slowly and deter- 
minedly, to stop abruptly as the youth at Walt’s knees groaned 
and opened his twisted hand, then thre\s' up an arm to protect 
his face and head. But Walt merely pushed him aside with his 
foot, too powerful now for concern with revenge, as he 
straightened up and began advancing with the heavy bottle 
swinging m a small arc. 

‘Back up,’ he ordered sharply, as though handling a re- 
calcitrant pony. Without looking to see if he were being 
supported, he walked towards the crowd, prepared to strike the 
first who stopped retreating. They saw his face, and those nearest 
pressed, shrinking, against their friends. ' 

‘Back up,’ he said again, contemptuous and implacable. 

‘Don’t,’ a staring youth pleaded. ‘Tha’ll kill somebody. . . .’ 

Walt felt Bryan jostling on one side and heard Hughie panting 
on the other. The crowd retreated out of the doorway. 

‘Bring some chairs,’ a youth shouted, his eyes watching Walt 
like those of an animal trainer rctreatmg from savage menace. 
‘Bring us summat.’ 

‘Come on,’ Walt invited him, raising the bottle and tensing 
to leap and scatter tliem with flailing sweeps. ‘What’s holding 
you back?’ His shoulder ached intensely and he wanted to plunge 
in and strike about him before they could disperse, yet while 
they obeyed him and retreated, his rage was controlled by a 
sense of mastery. The hall was quiet except for some activity 
behind the crowd. 

‘Let’s smash die place,’ Bryan growled, his head dovm, and 
Walt had begun going forward when he heard some girl’s 
sudden, indrawn yelping sob and the anguished, terrified 
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suspense in it made him pause. He looked at the white faces and 
fear-hollowed eyes, hands rising palms out while some of the 
youths struggled against their companions in a frenzy to get 
other bodies and heads between them and the lethal bottle. The 
youth who had shouted flinched as Walt looked at him, then the 
bottle was heavier and Walt knew himself to be blu^g; the 
time when he would have used the bottle was past and horror of 
what he might have done was already sapping his courage. 

‘Gcf the coats, Hiighic,’ he ordered, ancl as Hughie and two 
others ran into the cloakroom he told the crowd: ‘You lot hold 
still and you’re all right. But don’t shift either road or we’ll 
Stan. He moved the bottle a little and the crowd stood motion- 
less until Hughie and the others appeared with the gang’s 
coats 

‘Let’s smash ’em up,’ Bryan liissed, but Walt shook his head. 

‘Come on, Walt, wc’vc got ’em all,’ someone called nervously 
from behind. ‘Come on, Bry.’ They began retreating, -Bryan 
warning the crowd : ‘Don’t try and follow us — else we’ll come 
back wi’ enough mates to tear this place down!’ 

‘Don’t never try it!’ A man answered and Walt involuntarily 
jerked up the bottle, causing someone else to plead: ‘Don’t 
throw It, kid — you’ll kill somebody. . . .’ 

At the top of the steps Bryan said: ‘You go first, Walt,’ but 
Walt insisted they descend together. 

. . We’ll run like hell once we’re down.’ In spite of trembling, 
he could not leave Bryan to guard his own retreat. Slowly and 
crab wise they shuffled down i.lic steps, watching the crowd, 
while the others waited in the roadway menacing those who 
recently had come tumbling out and were now recovering 
against the wall. At the bottom Bryan s' matched the bottle from 
Walt’s weakening grip, brandished it so that the following 
crowd disappeared in a mix-up of shoulders, heads and arms, then 
cried, ‘Hop it, lads!’, and the bottle crashed on the steps as they 
pounded down the lane in a bunch, with knees jerking and arms 
tucked in. When they reached a main road and shop windows, 
they risked brief backward looks and found no one following. 
Walt examined his watch and found, to his relief, that it was 
imbroken, then took his raincoat from Hughie to cover his 
ripped shirt. 

‘If they’ve got a phone we’ve had it,’ someone gasped. 
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‘What’d a place like that be doin ’with a phone?’ Bryan 
demanded. ‘Just dive for cover if you sec a squad car.’ 

At the bus stop they kept outside the yellow cone, sweating 
and panting, with clouds spraying from their mouths in the 
cold air. 

‘Come on, bus,’ someone prayed. ‘The cops’ll come straight 
here.’ 

‘Once we’re away, wc’rc safe,’ Bryan said. ‘They don’t know 
none of us.’ 

‘Think that kid’s ribs were broke?’ Walt was so full of 
nervous vitality that he kept rocking from one foot to the other. 
His bruises and grazes were stinging, his shoulder still painful. 

‘Nah, he were aU right.’ Bryan stayed calm while the others 
waited for the bus in anguished impatience. When it came they 
clambered aboard, then sat on the rear seats upstairs, exchanging 
tense looks without speaking, eyes uneasy and frequently 
flickering aside or downward, as they watched every pair of 
headlights approaching from behind. Yet once the bus was 
trundling through the bright, standard-ht suburbs, with home- 
going people on the pavements to look at, all of them began 
grinning at one another settling back more comfortably and 
starting to talk. 

‘That was a fair scrap!’ Bryan slapped Walt’s shoulder. ‘Owd 
Walt wi’ t’ bottle, eh, lads? That shook ’em.’ 

'Soon quietened ’em down,’ another commented, and Walt 
wondered what this was going to seem like in the morning. 
Then he suddenly thought: Wait a minute — cut out that 
morning stuff! 

They had held their om n in a wholesale battle — he should be 
proud of liiinsclf. What were these sudden attacks of betraying 
conscience or these monimg-after self-accusations but the 
illogical, genteel trainmg of his past trying to destroy the 
achievements of the present? To the others he dryly remarked; 
‘You know, that’s what you really call banging things up,’ and 
he joined in the roar of laughter while a few passengers turned 
curiously to look at soiled clothes, mauled hands and gleeful 
bruised faces. 

Walt was on afternoon shift next day and slept until the old 
lady called him down for dinner. He ignored immediate 
memories of the brawl by leaping out of bed and dressing 
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hurriedly* but he was jerked to stifEiess* eyes dosing, with a 
shirt dangling in his hwds when he remembered the bottle's 
weight as he advanced on unarmed opponents. 

You'd better watch yourself. . . it you'd used it . . . and you 
were going to use it, mdn’t care for a minute, wanted to beat 
them down. ... He told himself that someone else had attacked 
him with the bottle first and that he hadn't begun the fight, but 
he knew exactly how murderous his rage, his determination to 
subjugate his enemies, had been, and he was afraid, hurrying 
downstairs to stifle his fears by busily washing face and hands 
at the kitchen sink. The lather stung his face and knuckles, and 
his .shoulder w^as still stiff. 

‘Strewth!’ Bill sat up in his easy chair and stared as Walt 
returned to the living-room. ‘What happened?’ 

‘Fell down some stairs,' Walt answered, then his temper 
flared as Bill regarded him with growing distaste and finally 
shook his head, turning away as he muttered disgustedly Well, 
if tlus IS part of your theory, Walt . . 

‘My theory?’ Walt glared, the tOAvcl still dangling from 
his hand. ‘What about jours, snooty? Where’s the big decision? 
Mor^ action and less talk?’ He dropped into a chair at the table 
as die old lady took a plate out of the oven. To the back of Bill’s 
head he said: ‘It’ll make a meaty bit of gossip for your hen- 
party at Atv^ ell’s, won’t it? You’re all so bloody nosy about 
what I ’ 

‘Don’t j ou swear in my house !’ The old lady banged his heaped 
plate down, and he knew he w in rrouble as he looked up at her 
eyes puckered to opal spluitcrs, jaw cocked and shoulders back- 
ward drawn. 

‘All right,’ he said sullenly, reacliing f^jr knife and fork. ‘Folk 
just want to mind their own business. Telling me what’s ’ 

‘I’m mindift’ mme ! I’ll say what goes on here, an’ no young 
tearaway’s bringin’ trouble home . . .’ 

He tried to cat, hunched over his plate, but his lowered face 
grew ruddier as she berated liim, towering above his chair. His 
mouth was full of food, his jaw too s*^jlf to masticate, as she 
finally said: ‘Look at you, just look at you, you damned young 
imp !’ 

He put down his fork and looked up silently. They glared 
at one another while Walt’s face slowly cooled and even grew 
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cold, then her temper erupted and she banged a hand flat on the 
table with her face now turning red. Bill’s body twitched at the 
noise but Walt sat still. 

‘You’ll change your ruffian’s ways or get out,’ she said, harsh 
voice thickened and low. ‘I’ve took more ofF’ii you than ever 
off me own. Next time you’ve been brawlin’ you’ve got to go.’ 
Muscles twitched and gathered in her wrinkled cheeks wliilc he 
waited and looked, silent. She drew a slow breath. ‘I don’t 
know how you’d go on anywheres else, but you’re out next 
time. Now think on it.’ Then she stamped past him and into the 
kitchen with her hands clenched. A shudder began in his legs and 
went up his back to his neck and jaw, then he sighed, sweat in his 
palms, and continued eating while ignoring Bill. 

That night he returned home, ate a silent supper and went 
to bed, while the old lady sat by the fire, occasionally stabbing 
at it with the poker, and read the evening paper with grim 
concentration. Next morning brought a bricfletter from Charles 
hoping he had enjoyed his visit and would return some time. He 
sensed that he was intended to read more than the letter actually 
said, but he was in no mood for empathy, so pushed the letter 
into a drawer and tried to forget it. A day later there was r fatal 
accident at the pit: a stone-ripper on morning shift had been 
buried by a fall of dirt, suffocating before he wa;s rescued. The 
men on afternoon shift were discussing the accident as they 
trudged in towards the face, and Walt heard one of his mates 
behind him saying: ‘Well, that’s an early start to t* year.' 

‘Let’s hope it’s us first and last,’ another said. 

Walt was buried the same afternoon. With two other colUers 
he was working at the centre of the face where it opened on to 
the middle roadway, and the conveyor belts on either side 
delivered coal on to the larger truck belt which carried it away. 
The motors wxrc roaring and the coal — rumbhng and crashing 
on to the truck belt — filled the low face with black, swirling 
clouds of dust in which lamps flashed thinly. The roof was 
weakest here and heavy girders were set over the supporting 
props. 

‘She’s actin’ up today,’ Walt’s mates warned him. ‘Keep 
plenty o’ catch-props up.’ The roof continuously, ominously 
creaked and bumped, showering dust on to their wet, naked 
backs. Walt took their advice and set extra props under each 
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doubtful section of roof exposed as he worked. By now he could 
clear his stint of coal as quickly as many of the colliers, kneeling 
with rough stone brushing his moving shoulders, the dust swirUng 
in the yellow beam of his helmet and thickening in his nose and 
throat as he swung his shovel in powerful long sweeps. He 
glanced up when the roof grumbled, and when dust trickled on 
to his shoulders he rolled over to examine by yellow-splashed 
light the cracks from which it was sifting out. 

The three of thqm were setting a heavy girder, Walt under 
the middle and pressing it to the roof by his shoulders while the 
other two cased a prop under each end, when the biggest weight- 
biuiip cracked like a snapping hawser. It broke up the roof above 
the girder, props groaning sideways out and dirt pouring, then 
with a brief, snarling roar it brought the girder collapsing do^^m 
under a great slab of stone followed by rubble. The men at 
either end were fliuig clear, but Walt’s steadying left arm was 
caught and when the rumbling and biilFcting ceased Kc lay 
pinioned. 

He breathed and nothing rcaclnd his lungs. He was covered 
by dirt and stone. He strained for air against solidity, screaming 
insido»a closed moutli and wildly thrashing without moving a 
Umb. Mad, he wrenched and tore with his head and teeth and 
felt stone givMig, ragged-edged, with pain slicing along his 
cheek as he broke through and heaved at dust-filled air. Then he 
lay sobbing and gasping, hearing the chug-chug of the motors 
suddenly stop and the rising shouts of men. He was in utter 
darkness, his helmet and lainj. gone, stone crushing his body 
and the roof menacing him with creaks and groans and showers of 
stone which rattled on his bleeding rheek. The girder was 
wedged on his arm, painfully twisting it just below the shoulder, 
yet the relief of being free to breathe again, even though his face 
was twisted sideways pressing on rubble, made him curiously 
calm. 

If the roof went, he thought glumly, he was a dead duck. 
And hadn’t made things up with Bill and the old lady. 

Oh, damn it all, it’s not fair to happen m *w. , . . 

But it wouldn’t go. Of course not. Him dead? Extinguished? 
Walt Morris simply not here any more to see and feel and think? 
It was hkc the world falling into the sun and human life burnt up 
— might happen some time, but certainly not now. . . . 
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The pain in his arm was wrenched into agony and a groan 
shuddered out before he could stop it. He felt he must scream 
in a moment, but hghts flashed over him, which meant the others 
had come. There could be no screaming now. 

‘Hold back, chaps — * Curly’s voice, ^t — ‘see to t’ top first. 
Arc tha all right, kid? Can’st hear us?’ 

‘Yeah,’ he grunted. 

‘Hold on lad.’ He heard hammer beads clanging and ringing 
on steel props. Curly ordered some colliers to break up the great 
slab resting on the girder, but Walt had to stop them because 
of his agonies when they hammered. He knew the rubble was 
being cleared from his legs, but could sec only the lamp-beams. 
They kept clear of the rotted roof directly above his head 
which kept showering stones and trickling dirt on to his face and 
shoulders. 

‘For God’s sake, thee keep off, Bryan,* Curly was shouting. 
‘We want no elephants here. Docs tha want to get buried an’ 
all?’ 

As bad as that? The slab must certainly be a long one, since 
men were working on it at either side. You heard of them having 
to saw men’s arms off, ... 

Don’t let them have to do that, he begged. Not my arm, please. 
Begging whom? God? A bit late. ... ^ 

Don’t sell out now, he told himself. Be the only one to see it 
through how you kicked off. Except Wilham — ^he did too, didn’t 
he? But no crawling now. . . . 

‘How goin’, Walt?’ That was Bryan, worried. 

‘All right.’ A piece of stone struck his face. ‘Don’t come too 
near. She’ll go in a minute.’ Never let him be remembered 
as the one that So-and-so got killed trying to help — yourself 
was forgotten in remembrance of the rescuer. ‘Just look sharp !’ 
His voice rose too high and he stopped. 

‘Shan’t be long, my old flower. I shan’t let that little lass o’ 
thine down’ . . . Sandy . . . ‘She’d ne’er forgive us, and her a 
Duchess an’ all.’ 

Pleading now, selling out, would make every claim to Bill, 
Charles and Mason, to himself, a he. There was a Hemingway 
story about the one in a bombardment, praying and promising 
all sorts and forgetting everything once it was over and he was 
safe again. But there went your whole life when you did that. . , . 
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With the pain beating in ceaseless waves through his shoulder 
and neck into his head, he lay thinking desperately that once it 
was written down and read, it was changed. 

... He knew, you see . . . he knew about this and that it was 
selling out and crawling . . . and if you’ve had it once shown to 
you there’s no excuse for doing the same thing. . . . 

His arm was freed. The girder and great stone had been levered 
up by grunting men with bars. Lumps and rubble were being 
roughly brushed from the lower part of his body, then he was 
dragged out by the legs, holding his face off the stone, neck 
curved and back raspmg. Bryan strained between two lamps in a 
dazzlmg ring to peer anxiously down at him while a tin botde 
was tilted against his mouth, brackish water swilling dust down 
into his throat and choking him for a moment. 

‘I’m not bad hurt,’ he told Curly as the charge-h^nd examined 
him. ‘Just my face and shoulder.’ 

‘Thy legs and back is cut an’ all,’ Curly grunted, his "black, 
sweat-streaked face close as his fingers probed painfully at the 
shoulder. ‘Fetch t’ stretcher, chaps. Let’s get him out.’ 

In spite of protests that he could walk, they laid him on a 
stretcher and manoeuvred it under the stone lip Lito the road- 
way, where Curly attended to his cuts. On the face someone 

called: ‘Better down now than wi’ somebody under it ’ A 

prop was thrown at the ragged roof. Walt heard the clatter of it 
striking, then a rumble as dust billowed out, to slowly settle, 
with a new white cairn crowning the girder which had trapped 
him. 

On the surface an ambulance waited to speed him to the 
infirmary. He began to feel dazed and unsure of what had 
happened, as he was bathed, then wheeled on a trolley to the 
X-ray room and to another ward for treatment. 

‘A dislocated shoulder and multiple lacerations,’ the doctor 
told Curly, who was waiting, still black and smclL.ig of the pit, 
when Wait was wheeled out of the casualty room. ‘He’s a lucky 
lad — ^I’m surprised the shock isn’t much worse, but we’ll keep 
him here tonight, anyway.’ Walt was given a sedative and tightly 
wrapped in an iron bed, where he lay with his arm in a sling 
trying to remember what being buried had felt like and insisting 
to hi^elf that he couldn’t really have lain thinking about books. 

I’m not that crazy, he thought before he fell asleep. Next day 
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he was taken home in the ambulance. Everyone made a fuss of 
him and Bill kept describing how his heart had turned over when 
Biyan brought the news. 

‘. . . I just stood there, Walt, and my heart turned right over ' 

The old lady had to be assured that the accident hadn’t been 
caused by his carelessness, but after tliat she kept Mrs. Watson 
and other visitors away from him all day so that he could rest, 
and Walt realized with relief that they were on friendly terms 
again. He was glad of her protection as he began to remember 
what had happened and how lucky he had been. He wanted to 
forget it, not to tell others about it. 


Ill 

F or a while being a semi-invalid was quite enjoyable. The 
mixed sympathy and admiration of everyone around him, 
the grim strip of plaster stretching from brow to jaw, 
made him feel slightly heroic, wlule the sling kept his shoulder 
comfortable and fresh dressings applied each mormng at the 
infirmary soothed the cuts and grazes on his back, ribs ami legs. 
When Bryan and Hugliie called they brought fruit as though he 
were m sick-bed instead of comfortably reading hy the fire, and 
Bill brought from Andrew Mason a translation of the Odyssey 
with a message from Elaine hoping he would soon recover. 

‘They were awfully cut up about it,’ Bill said. ‘Elaine wants 
you to call her when you can.’ 

The old lady lectured him for wanting to go out, and it 
took some firmness to prevent her from accompanying him to 
the infirmary each day, but she was very solicitous, and, as 
he told Bill, it was almost worth being injured ^to see her face 
gentle for a change. 

But on the Thursday night a week after the accident he 
dreamed of being pinned in darkness by the shoulder while dirt 
dribbled down on him. He struggled and screamed, but he could 
not move and no one came, and the creaking grew louder above 
him, the dribbling coming faster, then he heard the bump and 
the roar that would end it. His grunting efforts at screaming 
jerked him awake. For a moment he lay shivering, his pyjamas 
stuck to his body and hmbs, then he leaped out of bed and 
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switched on the light. His shoulder ached, liis back smarted, and 
under the plaster his cheek seemed to be oozing blood. He 
changed and lay dowm again without waking BiU, who snored 
comfortably with his mouth half ^cn in the other bed. 

He remembered the frantic effort to breathe when the dirt 
shrouded his face, then thought of the ripper who had died, 
not quickly from the heavy stone but slowly under suffocating 
solidity. He thought: It nearly happened to me. . . . 

The thought was now terrifying, and he dared not rise to 
switch out the light in case the dream returned. 

Bill was on morning shift, and when he returned home from 
work on Friday afternoon he asked Walt, who was sitting by the 
fire, if he had been reading late. 

‘. . . Only you left the light on,’ he added casually. 

‘Must’ve fallen asleep,’ he mumbled, glancing across at the 
old lady, who was usually strict about lights but now merely 
inquired: ‘What’s up? Couldn’t you sleep?’ 

‘I was a bit restless.’ He almost blessed his injuries for her 

f )resent mildness. BiU said he shouldn’t read too much, as he 
coked pretty pale, and the matter was dropped, but Walt felt 
so unAsy about the dream, having been reminded of it, that he 
decided to go out that night. BiU had given him Elaine Stewart’s 
phone numbei, and before tea he went to the telephone box at 
the comer. 

‘Walt!’ she answered. ‘Are you better, then? Tm so glad.’ 

He assured her he was fine. He was unused to the telephone 
and its way of making casual talk sound forced; for liiin such 
conversations were a series of brief phrases and long pauses. 
When he suggested going out she answered: ‘AU right. I’d 
begun to tliink you’d tired of my company. . . .’ She sounded in 
provocative n^pod, he thought irritably. 

‘Would you hkc to hear jazz, Walt?’ 

‘Can do,^ he grunted. ‘For a whUc.’ 

‘And then a drink, I suppose?’ 

‘WeU, sure. . . .’ He felt certain she was wearing that impish 
grin as they arranged where to meet. Ebinc and her private 
jokes I 

BiU traveUed with him on the bus, both wrapped in coats and 
scarves, with Walt stiU wearing his sling and sticking-plaster. 
People on the pavements wore rubber boots and heavy coats. 
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and frost was laced over the windows shimmering in the electric 
light. 

‘Come up to Atwell’s later,’ Bill suggested, slyly adding: 
‘If you’re not otherwise engaged.’ His e&rts at teasing about 
Elaine were always clumsy and almost embarrassing because 
liable at any answer to develop into earnest questioning. ‘I’ve 
got something to tell old Andrew that’ll shake him. You too.’ 

‘A secret, eh?’ Walt smiled. Bill looked so full of new import- 
ance that it was easy to guess the cause. 

‘I did it, Walt.’ Bill turned to him, beaming under the dull 
yellow light. ‘Acting instead of talking, boy. And I feel great — 
I’ve made up my mind and I know where I’m going and why.’ 
He cocked his head, forelock tumbling. ‘Are you surprised?’ 

‘Not really. I reckon Mason won’t be, cither.’ 

‘I joined a group at the works.’ Bill bobbed restlessly in the 
leather seat, urgendy wanting to talk about it. Walt sensed the 
difference between past excitement or agitation and this present 
exalted personal triumph. ‘And we’re going to start a branch on 
the Clifton itself. There are some comrades up there I haven’t 
met yet.’ 

‘Comrades already?’ Walt grinned. Mason might prbphesy 
and Charles might sound rueful, but Bill looked happier and 
more self-confident than ever before. ‘It won’t <^ause trouble in 
your job, wiU it? I mean — being a Red, after all . . .’ 

‘I couldn’t let that stop me, could I?’ Bill demanded. ‘I 
believe in it, Walt, you know I do. Isn’t it what you’d do?’ 
He had begun to argue. ‘Look, I know what I’m doing, now, at 
last. You just have to look for the truth and then stick to it when 
you find it, and that’s what I’m doing. Don’t you think I’m 
right, Walt?’ 

He could not argue ; not with Bill determined, y ^t stiU pleading, 
delighted with himself, yet needing approval too. ‘Sure you’re 
right. It’s right for you, and that’s what counts.’ 

‘I knew you’d sec it like that,’ Bill answered happily as the 
bus lumbered up to the terminus stop. He was grinning broadly 
as they parted. 

Elaine was waiting outside the post office, standing in a blue 
radiance under the clock, reaching up on tiptoe now and again 
as she tried to see over passing heads. The hood of her red coat 
was pulled up, framing her daicate face in a ring of black curls. 
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and he thought she looked much prettier than those other girls 
who stood there or who hurried past, with bent heads and coats 
held anxiously dose to protect silk stockings or long dresses 
from the splash of feet on the wet, snow-radcflcd pavements. He 
sidled up and prodded her back. She whirled, mouth open and 
brown eyes wide. 

‘Oh, Walt — you fool.’ She laughed at him, catching at his 
right arm, then suddenly frowned and said: ‘Oh, your poor 
face — and your arm!’ 

‘You should be used to seeing my face this way,’ he said, and 
she smiled again as they joined the crowds. He answered very 
briefly her questions about his accident, then changed the 
subject. ‘You’ve changed your hair-style, haven’t you?’ 

‘Like it?’ She pulled back the hood and he stared at a tumbling 
mass of black curls till she said doubtfully: ‘Well?’ 

‘Sure, sure, I like it.’ 

‘I’m flattered that you noticed, honestly.’ She took Ins arm. 
‘I thought you led much too rich and varied a life to remember 
any individual girl so well.’ 

As though, Walt thought, she herself were utterly unused to a 
change^in boy-friends. . . . 

‘I’m pretty much of a what-you-call-it — doesn’t hkc women.’ 

‘A misogynist? Oh, Walt!’ She laughed gaily, hugging his 
arm. A moment later she was saying quietly: ‘I’m aw'^fully glad 
your accident wasn’t too bad. It was quite a shock when Bill 
told us — he was pretty excited, you know. . . .’ 

Doggedly changing the subject agam, he told her of Bill’s 
news. 

‘Good for Bill,’ Elaine said. 

‘You’re pleased?’ 

‘For Bill’s s%kc — yes.’ She shrugged at his frown. ‘It was 
simply a matter of making up his mind, and they were only 
keeping him in a perpetual dither by their arguing against it. 
He had to do this.’ 

‘You think the Reds are all right, then?’ he asked, shghtly 
bewildered. 

‘It’s not that, Walt. Bill wiU only be satisfied when he’s been 
one of them — otherwise he’d never be sure and never be happy. 
I don’t think he'll stick it long — he’s too gende underneath. 
Let him find out for himself.’ 
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‘You’re a smart lass,* he said, but frowned when she went on: 
‘I don’t say I’d like to see a really close friend or one of my own 
family mixing up with them, but I think it’s Bill’s solution.’ 

‘If it’s right for him, it’s right for anybody like him, however 
close to you they were,’ he said gruflSy. 

‘That’s all right, but — ’ she tossed her head carelessly — the 
subject was unimportant — ‘our own affect us more deeply, 
don’t they? I mean, all sorts of emoti<.*ns arc attached to decisions 
concerning them.’ 

All sorts of emotions attached . . . That sounded like a book. 
He remembered Charles remarking how women got frustrated 
if you wouldn’t be moulded. Thoughtfully looking down at 
Elaine, he grunted: ‘I reckon you were right the first time.’ 

The jazz club was m a cellar in a dark side street. They 
descended stone steps to blink in dim red light at tables crowded 
under an arching roof, the walls decorated with murals of 
musicians caught at inspired moments: trumpets raised, trom- 
bones extended, drumsticks boimcing and saxophones parallel 
to the floor. Smoke drifting through the red glow veiled the 
low stage on which a band was playing a slow blues rhythm, 
the music contained by tlie stone curving walls and echoed 
inoiirnfuUy back on the seated audience. It was warm, airless, 
and some youths sat in shirt-sleeves, some girls baro-armed in 
blouse or frock. Everyone listened to the music, rarely talking 
as they nodded in time or tapped hands and feet, but smiling 
approval at some special riff or long-held wailing note. 

Elaine helped Walt with his raincoat and they sat alone at a 
table at the back of the cellar. 

‘Like it?’ The light, caught in pockets and spirals, glittered 
and twinkled all over her hair as she inclined hgr head to him. 

It’s a dreamy sort of . . .’ He looked aroimd doubtfully. ‘Hey, 
look at that bunch with the beards — they’re no older than me, I 
bet.’ 

‘Hush !’ She chided him. ‘Do you like the music?’ 

‘Yeah . . .’ he said vaguely, studying a counter in one corner. 
He could see only bottles of soft drinks behind it. Sighing, 
he looked around him again. 

‘Beards!’ he grunted disgustedly. ‘University types, I 
suppose. . . .’ 
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‘Don’t be a roughneck, Walt. You sound too disapproving to 
be true.’ 

He snorted. Piano notes tinkled alone, weary, depressed 
and yet philosophical, then a muted trumpet growled sym- 
pathetically and all at once he felt the rhythm of the music rather 
than hstened to it, and he began to relax. But he had to add: 

‘I think beards look daft.’ It could have something to do with 
the fact that he shaved only twice a week, he privately admitted, 
but the idea of her admiring bearded men disgusted him. With 
a sideways, teasing look and smile, Elaine sat back, murmuring: 
‘Perhaps they feel the cold more than a rugged type like you.’ 

When the music ended brighter lights were switched on and 
three of the musicians joined friends at tables while the others 
drank beer out of bottles, leaiimg back with them tilted over their 
flees, legs asti addle. He asked her if he could buy beer. 

‘You have to bring it m yourself.’ As he grunted and looked 
sourly at the students again, she said: ‘Poor Walt — no fun with- 
out beer?’ Her red coat hung open, displaying a white fleecy 
sweater and sparkling pendant which swimg outwards over the 
table as she leaned on her elbows, saying: ‘Don’t resent their 
being Students, Walt. A lot come from poor famiUcs and it’s 
very hard for them.’ 

‘Who said I resented?* 

‘They have to find work in the summer, and they have to 
study awfully hard to ’ 

‘But I don’t resent them,’ he protested. ‘Why should I?’ 

University, he thought; years spent learning all kinds of 
tilings; an ingrained scholastic wisdom which would mean no 
doubts, no hesitations when more learned men talked, no sense 
of inadequacy when he read books which appealed to a know- 
ledge simply n^t in his own mind To have been at university 

must mean a huge confident power that made you equal to 
anyone in argument and conversation. ... Yet this had never 
occurred to him seriously before. And Elaine’s sympathy, her 
understanding smile, made him bristle as she said: 

‘You’d have hked to go yourself, I imagine — ^instead of having 
to work and study too. I wish you could have gone, Walt. It 
would be exciting to see.’ 

‘Well, I don’t.’ He was prouder of what he had. She was 
romanticizing; turning him into a figure of pity; that was what 
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he resented. ‘You don’t know me, Elaine. You can’t scribble 
me down on your list like the rest of ’em.’ 

‘What?* She frowned, and he was sure the wrinkled nose 
was intended for effect, hke the widened eyes. 

‘And you can’t sit there wishing things for me when you’ve 
got them nice and comfortable and I’ll never have them — 
because I don’t want them !’ 

‘1 didn’t mean to be patronizing, Walt,’ she said, hurriedly and 
anxiously. 

They were quick, this girl’s ‘interested in you’ kind, to 
apologize for the slightest error in approach; nervous about it, he 
thought. 

‘But what did you mean about lists?’ 

He tilted back his chair, a toe hooked around a table leg, 
jerking the white sling at her. 

‘You’ve had more than me to show you around — they’re 
smiling to you now.’ Some of the young people were looking 
over shoulders to smile at her and glance curiously at Walt. 

‘Oh, so that’s it.’ She returned some smiles and greetings, 
looking back at liim eventually with a different, an arch smile. 
‘What’s so wrong with that?’ 

‘Nowt. Just remember I’m a different kind. You’re not 
turning me into something out of a woman’s beok.’ His accent 
was deliberately being increased. Incognizant anger was making 
him glower at her. ‘Your sort hke to do that, don’t they?’ 

‘What are you talking about?’ Her small hand — shapely, he 
tliought, smooth through care — rose to clasp the pendant as she 
stared. ‘You’re trying to hurt, aren’t you? You nurse some kind 
of grudge against me, Walt — we shouldn’t go out together, 
really.’ 

She looked sad about it, and his anger imipcdiately began 
turning on himself. Why did he pick victmis to hurt as a way of 
hurting himself when he did not know 
either? 

‘You just resent all I stand for.’ 

‘No, wait a minute.’ He made an impatient confused gesture, 
seeking time to order his ideas, but Elaine joined both hands, 
holding them still, and said judiciously: ‘Yes, that’s what it is. 
Because when you take me among people I feel all the time you 
think I’m an intruder ’ 
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‘I do not !’ A few people turned again at his sharp words. 

‘Oh, you explain them and everything, but Tm there on 
sufferance. You keep me out in ways and you resent my wanting 
to know more or wanting to talk to them — ^but it’s not me you’re 
jealous of.’ Her hands broke apart. ‘It’s them! You keep as 
much of yourself held back from me as you can.’ 

‘It’s you that does that,’ he said indignantly. 

‘Me?’ demanded Elaine, equally indignant. They stared across 
the table at each other, watched by a few couples who knowingly 
looked and smiled among themselves. ‘Why, you’re always 
picking quarrels 1* 

‘You’re always passing judgment underneath. It’s all “terribly, 
terribly interesting and all that” to you, isn’t it?’ 

‘You pig!* she said, hci eyes brilliant and fierce, her shoulder 
jerking, so that, remembering Brenda and himself furious, he 
prepared to ward off a slap. 

‘You swing at me and you go over my knee,’ he warned her. 

‘I wouldn’t demean myself.’ 

He teetered back in the chair again, determined to stare her 
out, but, as the staring lasted, asking himself why he gave way 
to these flashes of temper. Why the suddenly boorish manner, 
the calculated insult, as though merely by talking like a woman, 
looking like a woman, being more subdy a woman than Brenda 
ever could, she infuriated him? The loss was Brenda’s, not his. 
He was growing ashamed, and was slowly easing down the 
chair as her eyes suddenly filled. He was about to tell her not to 
cry when her small, rich mouth began curving and widening. 
She tilted back her head, her laughter tinkling out, then bent 
forward. ‘I can’t help it, Walt; we’re so ridiculous — glaring!’ 

As she laughed helplessly, pressing her hands over her mouth 
with her tight htde body shaking, he stared a moment longer, 
then ruefully grinned. 

‘We’re like kids,’ he muttered. Her eyes rose to his rueful 
look and she burst into fresh, helpless peals, with people glancing 
again at them. Her head bobbed, red and yellow fight rioting 
over her tumbled hair, and Walt leaned over to tousle it with his 
right hand as he would have done with Bryan or another good 
friend. He trusted her suddenly. She looked up, her tanned face 
glowing, smile helplessly wide and eyes lambent with dark glee. 

‘Don’t be affronted. 13ut you’re not — are you?’ 
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‘I like you a hell of a lot/ he told her. ‘You*re the best girl 1 
know, Elaine. I blurt things out to hurt, and then I’m hurt too. 
I don’t know why. I hate myself for doing it.’ 

‘You didn’t mean it?’ She watched him. The music suddenly 
blared out again, the lights dimming, as Walt shook his heaa. 
She reached over and caught his right hand, squeezing it and 
smiling at him as the music stamped and pounded around the 
fiery walls and set the young pcopfc’s bodies twitching, feet 
tappii^ briskly. He was so fidl of trust, so affectionate for her 
gift oflaughter, that he went on impulsively: ‘You’re the only 
girl I keep wanting to see again.’ Knowing uneasily that tem- 
porary emotion was being granted too much: ‘I don’t really go 
out with other girls more than a couple of times.’ 

‘I soon get bored with other boys, too,’ she replied, releasing 
his hand and sitting back, but looking content. Half an hour 
later they left the club and picked a cautious way through 
puddles and crusted slush out of the side street and on to the busy 
pavements of the main road. They entered the first pub they 
came to, a comparatively quiet one, and sat in a corner of the 
large, dark-walled saloon bar opposite a pianist who was clanging 
out old-fashioned tunes on reluctant keys. * 

‘Docs this suit you better?’ she asked, looking at some men in 
working clothes talking at the bar, all unshaven aild dirty-faced. 

‘It was just I wanted a pint.’ He put a gin and orange before 
her and had to return, one-handed, to fetch his own drmk. 
There were some couples at the tables, but there was no harmony 
in this parquet-floored, cold room; each group was tightly self- 
contained, and he did not like the place. It compared badly with 
the jazz club and its lively unity of appreciation. ‘. . . Some time 
I’m taking you with our crowd, Elaine, to the Memo. You’ll 
enjoy that.’ r 

‘Fine.’ She pulled her coat tight around her, curls spread over 
the red rumpled hood. ‘Walt, why do you always buy me gin 
and orange?’ 

‘What?’ He looked at her astonished as he sat down. ‘You Ukc 
it, don’t you? Girls always drink that, don’t they?’ 

‘Do they?’ Her teeth sparkled as she raised the glass and 
peeped at him, hair untidied by his hand and now clustered 
above her arching brows. ‘Remember that first time we went 
out — that horrid pub? You pulled me through an absolute mob 
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of people, all looking dnmk, right up to the bar — then dumped 
me on someone’s shoes and said . . She hunched her shoulciers, 
comically aggressive as she growled: ‘Pint an’ a gin an’ orange! 
Then you pushed it at me and looked around as though you 
expected someone to try steahng your drink. The place and the 
din scared me so, I daren’t say a word.’ They laughed softly, 
then she went on: ‘I daren’t tcU you either that I didn’t drink 
very often.’ 

‘But you ought to’ve done. . . .’ 

‘I daren’t.’ She laughed again at his concern. ‘It’s all right, 
Walt. I’m acquiring a taste for it now. But that place scared me 
and you looked quite the readiest for trouble there.’ 

‘You were safe with me,’ he said glibly, and she answered 
quietly: 

‘Yes, I knew that. It was a nice feeling.’ 

‘Look, it’s not that I’m so brave.’ He felt guilty over these 
continual efforts to impress her with toughness, as thou^ that 
were all he could offer, as though he felt it had to be made 
obvious or might not be recognized. ‘It’s a way of covering up, 
Elaine, I’m scared underneath — I’m shy, really.’ 

‘Why, Walt !’ She lowered her glass, dark sober eyes regarding 
him. ‘Be careful — ^you’re exposing yourself.’ 

‘Cut it out.’ 

‘Sorry.’ She sat back. She said gaJy: ‘Bang goes another iron 
regulation — I’m always doing it.’ Raising the glass and cheerfully 
sahiting him, she sipped some gin, then began teasing: ‘It shows 
your confidence with the girls — just push a gin and orange at 
’em, and no answering back. I bet they love it.’ She cocked her 
head, curls bouncing. ‘You get around a bit, don't you? Accord- 
ing to Bill, you’re a bit of a masher.’ 

‘Bill’s that kind,’ he said gruffly, ‘Exaggerates!’ 

‘I think he*does it to test my reactions as much as anything 
else.’ Her voice was still light. ‘He’s that kind too, I suppose?’ 

Walt nodded. 

‘Old-maidish,’ he agreed. ‘Always making something out of 
things. He tries to tease me — I told him wc’rc just — sort of good 
pals. . . .’ He ended doubtfully. Elaine murmured, ‘Yes,’ and 
there was a silence which grew more and more awkward as 
each moment passed. He finished his drink while Elaine looked 
at her glass. Ihis kind of silence left you half committed, he 
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thought, uncomfortably touching his cramped left arm. The 
action was purely mechanical, a substitute for thrusting hands 
into pockets, but Elaine noticed. 

‘Does it hurt, Walt?* 

‘No. No, it’s okay. . . .* They smiled brief smiles and she 
sipped slowly at the remainder of her drink. The pianist was 
now resting at the bar, a florid, fat man obviously too keen on 
the beer. Erratic conversation started and stopped around the 
room, jerking into droning life and pttering out casually. 

‘You look quite a wounded soldier all bandaged up, Walt. 
Why haven’t you told me about it?' She wanted to share it — 
wanted to share his being a miner and being injured. Was she 
using him to feel all the life? 

‘Bill said you were really trapped. Were you trapped for long?’ 
She leaned a little closer, touching his arm gently. He screwed 
up his eyes and shivered, remembering his dream. 

‘Not too long.’ He was shocked by the strength of his fear, the 
skin-sliifting cold sensation over his back and shoulder-blades. 

‘Were you unconscious? Do tell me about it. Were you?’ 

‘No.’ It took effort to shape the ‘N’. She frowned and he let 
his lids droop, seeing her through the dusky filter and feeling 
that he, the Inmself, could no longer be seen. It was like wearing 
sun-glasses; you weren’t shy of looking at girls, passing in the 
street then. 

‘Walt — ’ she pressed his arm, her high-boned little face 
concerned — ‘was it really terrible?’ 

He sat with fear clenching liis gullet and lungs collapsed, 
heart bruising its knuckles on his crmging ribs. He heard slow 
groaning and creaking, felt dirt dribbling, smelt his own 
sweating terror. 

He stared, trying to snap this rigidity, while she said: ‘I was 
— we wxrc all awfully upset when Bill told us,’ aiid suddenly he 
had broken free. But his body was frozen from within and he 
had no strength left from the struggle. 

‘I wasn’t scared at the time.’ He opened his eyes wide at her, 
felt a rolUng globule skirt his eyebrow and lengthen down his 
cheek. 

‘Walt, what’s wrong?’ 

He stood up, gathered the glasses and went to the bar. While 
the beer was drawn he stared into a silver, bottle-framed 
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reflection of a white face, stark under black with black archways 
over dark round entrances to fear. He ordered a whisky, gulped 
it down neat, scowling ferociously, and felt more composed 
when he returned to the table with warmth radiating out from 
his stomach. 

I’m sorry,’ Elaine said, when he sat down. She took his arm 
again, her humility arousing tenderness. ‘I’ll never learn what to 
say and what not to. I’m awfully stupid.’ 

‘No, you’re not. It’s me.’ 

‘I’m just ignorant about your work.’ 

‘You’re not. Why shouldn’t you be, anyway? What do you 
want to get mixed up with it for, Elaine?’ He turned, moved 
his arm so he could catch her hand while he looked at her. The 
piano abruptly began pounding out determinedly, jerkily 
cheerful ragtime music, like sacrilege in the temple of tired talk. 

‘Not mixed up.’ She had to raise her voice. ‘Believe it or not, 
I’m really interested in people who do that kind of work-^what 
their lives must be like and how it must be down there, and what 
it must be like for their waives.’ Her shoulders lifted. ‘I mean — 
well, just because it’s not my own life doesn't mean 1 can’t 
appreciate how brave and how — how fine they must be. To live 
and work like that. The women too, Walt. My heart would 
break every day, I think, to sec you going off. . . .’ 

He failed to notice the ‘sec you’, because he was imagining 
how liis mates would have received such a speech. They would 
have answered courteously, smiling, turning as she left them to 
grin at one another and cock uicir thumbs at her back. Even 
sincerity could only partly combat her otherness, her difference 
from them. 

‘I thought it was all romantic, too, before I was living it,’ he 
said gently. ‘You have to change a hell of a lot, Elaine. You have 
to stop feeling things in some ways.’ 

‘But you could do it — ^you did it. And you’re sticking it. . . .* 

He moved his shoulders uneasily, less sure than he had ever 
been. 

‘. . . Even when Bill first mentioned yu i in Atwell’s — ^hc was 
so impressed, so full of you — and I thought: Someone brave 
enough to go ahead with what he wants— even taking on such a 
job. I thought someone like that can do anything he really — really 
wants to. . . . She looked up, flushed, and smiled, saying more 
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briskly: ‘You were awfully good for Bill, you know. At 
Atwell’s you stood your own ground instead of being — well, 
sort of nice about things and humming and hah-ing the way 
Bill had been doing.’ 

‘You’ve got me all wrong!’ This love they had for painting 
their own picture I ‘Elaine, you make me ruddy well ashamed. 
Look, I set out full of dead-romantic motives and no idea what 
it’d be like. I got them knocked out of me, but if I’d known . . 
He shrugged. “Well, maybe I’d never have taken it on; I don’t 
know. As for Atwell’s, I went off half-cocked because I’d got 
my back up. But this way you’re trying to sec me, Elaine, 
it’s . . .’ 

‘They all see you tliat way, Walt. You’re going to be somt thing 
fine. Andrew Mason said . . .’ 

‘Because they’re intellectuals,* he insisted, but they were 
interrupted by the barman bawhng ‘Time, please 1’ with more 
energy than he had shown all evening. They rose and left, 
Elaine leaving a half-empty glass on the table. He rcahzed now 
why a few drinks had made her hilarious and half tipsy before. 

They were nearing the bus staaon and Walt was slowing his 
pace when Elaine asked: ‘Why do you never offer to me 
home, Walt? It’s not very gallant ’ 

‘I will if you like,’ he offered, and she laughed up, remarking 
that this wasn’t very gallant either, as they crossed the square. 
On the bus they w^ere quiet, Elaine humming softly to herself, 
while Walt thought that taking the girl home onre, just once, 
needn’t lead to entanglement. 

They got down together m a quiet tree-lined street where 
each large house stood detached from its neighbours in an 
orderly garden. 

‘Posh,^ he commented as they walked up a dark path. ‘Do 
you need a ticket to get in?’ ’ 

‘Don’t be snobbish, now,’ Elaine answered. The house was in 
darkness. ‘They’re at AtweU’s.’ She unlocked the front door. 
‘They won’t be back for ages.’ He followed her m, feeling that 
events were moving too fast too casually, remembering that 
Brenda had been the only other girl to take him home like 
this. 

And we’ll be alone, he thought, a light thrill kicking in his 
loins. Then he firmly, sternly, took his irresponsible impulses to 
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task. A nice girl ... all very well ... but if Brenda had caused 
entanglement what on earth might Elaine create? 

‘It’s not properly furnished yet — they’re getting tilings bit by 
bit. . . .’ The lights clicked on, bright on heavy blue curtains 
already drawn, a large blue carpet, a long modem settee and a 
few matching chairs. Elaine shrugged off her coat and switched 
on the other two bars of an electric fire in the hearth. 

‘Like some coffee?’ she asked as he unbuttoned his raincoat 
and stood in the middle of the room, arm in one blue sleeve, 
with the left sleeve neatly tucked in a pocket, the coat draped 
over his shoulder. ‘Let me help you with that,’ she said, but 
Walt shook his head. 

‘I’ll have to be off soon.’ 

‘The last bus isn’t for ages yet,’ she protested, standing with 
her back to the fire, hands clasped behind her. He avoided her 
look by walking to the wall and glancing at some reproductions 
of paintings, but they were maiidy still-life and Walt preferred 
storms at sea, nudes, ancient batdes or even a good crucifixion, 
so he turned his attention to the books lining tlic wall on a shelf. 

‘You needn’t rush off,’ Elaine said. He looked round. She was 
watchgig liim with her head cocked inquisitively. He began to 
blush and turned back to the books without speaking. 

‘They’re Don’s books,’ Elaine told him, crossing to the corner 
and touching some books level with her head. ‘These are mine 
here.’ She looked along at him, calm and appraising, a small 
smile beginning as his blush increased and his free hand sought 
his pocket. 

‘I mean over here.’ She waited. He knew he was being teased 
but knowing made no difference to the b ash. He was growing 
confused again, unable to match her wi.h words, and feeling 
that for her as well as him there w'as antagonism mixed with 
attraction. Sh? looked so pleased to have him at a loss, he 
thought. He strolled over to her slowly, and when he was at her 
side she smiled and reached past his head. 

‘I’ll bet you’ve never read Katherine Mansfield, have you?* 
Her scent rose around liim, faint and inuu.gibly provocative, 
and he grasped her in his right arm, bending over her. She was 
so light that her toes almost left the floor. He saw the quick 
widening of her absorbent dark eyes, then they closed as he 
pressed his mouth down on hers, his left arm pinned between 
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them and sufFering a wrench of goading pain as he pressed 
harder wanting to hurt. He felt the hardness of her teeth and the 
more cruel his pressure the more painful was his arm; the more 
fierce his kiss became till a blaze of pain racked his shoulder and 
he released her. 

‘Don’t be cruel,’ she wliispered. ‘What’s hurting you?* 

Her hands cupped his face and she pulled his head down. Her 
smallness and lightness made him abruptly change and wish to 
be gentle. Her lips gathered and swelled, moving slightly, her 
hand pressing the nape of his neck, and he let his eyes close. He 
was aware of the world’s movement through immeasurable 
space, dark space and endless time, with all of the circling and 
wheeling and aeons of dark flowing pivoting for a brief unreality 
on their connected bodies and then passing through them and 
away as they slowly parted. 

He would have promised anything, pledged anything while 
she smiled up, but a moment later she had whirled away, 
chuckling gleefully as she stood by the fire. 

‘We’re getting to be really good pals, aren’t wc?’ she asked 
wickedly. 

He stayed by the w’all, forcing his right hand deep dfi)wn in 
the stiff pocket of his raincoat, pulling with the other till the 
sling hurt his neck. The fury passed, and he saijj slowly: ‘Was 
it all worked out?’ 

‘I wanted to see if you would. I wanted to know wdiat it was 
like.’ 

Like a cat licking cream offher w^hiskers, he thought, and said: 
‘You know’! You ve been kissed before — plenty of times. I’ll 
bet.* 

‘Oh, but not by somebody experienced hke you, Walt.’ She 
smiled, turning casually sideways, but still watclimg over a 
fleecy white shoulder as she rocked contentedly on toes and 
heels. ‘It was terribly, terribly interesting. . . .* 

‘Yeah.’ He began buttoning his coat. ‘I’m frightfully pleased. 
It’s time I was off, anyway.’ Delighted, he saw her self-esteem 
vanish as he turned towards the door. 

‘No, don’t be angry. I was only teasing.’ She hurried over and 
caught his arm. ‘It was fun having you at a disadvantage for a 
moment.’ She pouted as he looked down. He grinned slowly 
and shook his head. 
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‘You’re nothing but an out-and-out little flirt. Tm not really 
angry. But iVe got to go.’ True, his anger was gone. But she 
worried him. 

‘All right.’ She went with him to the front door. As she 
opened it, she said: ‘Anyway, a few cracks have shown in your 
armour tonight.’ As he turned, she ran her finger-tips over the 
lapels of his coat, smiling shyly up at him. ‘A girl’s manoeuvred 
you into seeing her home when you hadn’t meant to — ^kissing 
her — even made you blush. You ought to be careful. ... I mean 
if you met some other girl who wasn’t just a pal — well, anything 
could happen.’ 

‘Look,’ he said firmly, ‘just because . . .’ She tucked one lapel 
neatly under the other, patted them, and said: ‘Kiss me. Quick, 
someone’s coming.’ He kissed her pouted mouth, and as he 
moved back she said delightedly: ‘You see? You’re no 
misogynist !’ 

‘Hey-up,’ he said to the closing door, and heard h<ft call 
good night. He stared for a moment then slowdy turned and 
walked down the path. The memory of the kiss was spoiled now. 
He wondered if she was playing with him, tormenting him, 
dcteniiined merely to show him he wasn’t w^hat he pretended. . . . 

I deserve it, anyway, he thought; I’ve acted big-headed with 
her. ... Or w^as she showing she could handle him? 

That brought him to a halt, hand emerging from his pocket. 
What had she said about emotions attached to decisions concern- 
ing one’s own — with its implications that she would make the 
decisions? 

You nearly walked right into it, he told himself reproach- 
fully. . , . Always getting entangled wdth girls, somehow ! 

In bed he lay thinking of her, wdih the hammer-beat coming 
low and distant. Bill quietly breathing near by. He tried to 
recall and relive the moment of the kiss with its knowledge of 
and its affinity with the elements. He thought he must love her, 
then thought how young he was. 

What do you know about kisses and women? What do you 
really know apart from your back-alley adventures? 

Not for a long time had the critic been so scornful. This must 
be his first experience of those sirens who abounded in books; 
able in strange and subtle ways to coax or coerce men into 
anything. No one could explain how it was done But come 
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to think of it, what girl didn’t try to be like that? With Elaine 
it just showed more because she was so romantic and loved to 
dramatize herself. 

What man could live up to the kind of notions she must have? 

He slept well that night. On Saturday evening he met Bryan 
and the others, everyone wanting to buy him beer because he 
was off work, and he slept very heavily when he finally got to 
bed. But he woke suddenly in darkness, fighting to free his 
shoulder, grunting in terror and then breaking off a loud scream 
as he jerked straight up with the bed-clothes tangled at his feet. 

‘Good God, Walt! What is it?’ 

He held his shoulder, his teeth locked, and then slowly, as 
Bill’s feet padded, his body eased out of rigidity. The light 
blinded him and he cringed for a moment, sobbing sharply. 

‘What is it, boy?’ Bill asked gently, peering heavy-eyed at 
him with his hair corkscrewed out over his sleepy face. 

‘Just a nightmare.* He clutched his shoulder, staring at Bill. 

‘About that?’ Bill nodded. 

‘No, no.’ He dropped his hand, ashamed. ‘Leave t’ light on, 
will you?’ 

‘Sure, sure, boy.’ With occasional anxious glances, BiU went 
back to his owm bed and climbed in. Walt lay looking at the 
ceiling until dawn changed die harsh yellow tg a pale pink. I 
have to go back soon, he repeated to himself time after time. 
I’ve just got to go back. . . . 

When he woke again and went downstairs. Bill had already 
eaten his breakfast. The old lady rose from her easy chair, with 
Bill looking up quickly over a shoulder as Walt entered. 

‘Sit thiseii down, lad — there’s some bacon here for thee.’ 

He knew by the bacon, which was scarce enough to be a 
monthly treat yet was put before him, a week’s rations for three 
people, and he knew by her frowning quietness, that Bill had 
told her. His own silence rebuked Bill and warned her to ask 
no questions. 

He tried very hard to overcome his fear, not by evading it but 
by meeting it; evoking it and arguing against it. It was like 
pitting his own strength, toe to toe, without skill, against a 
heavyweight. He could tell no one because Bryan had over- 
exaggerated as usual to everybody about how calmly, how 
heroically he had behaved during the rescue, and now he could 
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not expose this cowardice. He was bitterly ashamed; for all 
its effort and endurance, his body was being defeated. 

On Sunday night he stayed home and scarcely slept. On 
Monday morning he decided to visit Alec Thorpe after he had 
left the infirmary, ratlier than go home to brood alone. 

Thorpe had his own quarters on the tliird floor of the many- 
roomed house. There were carpets everywhere and furniture 
which made Walt walk carefully for fear of knocking against it. 

‘This IS all I need,’ Thorpe said, in a small comfortable room 
with a fire blazing in the hearth and boxmg photographs pattern- 
ing the walls. ‘The gym’s my real home.* As Walt sat in a deep, 
square leather arm-chair and looked at a framed photograph on 
an occasional table beside liim, Thorpe said: ‘Yes, that’s me.’ 
He went to a small cocktail cabuict. ‘Twenty years ago when I 
was a real boxer — even better than you, Walt.’ 

Walt smiled and looked at another photograph of Thorpe in 
shirt and flannels, one arm holding a small boy, the other 
around a woman in a sleeveless summer frock. 

‘They were my family, just before 1 lost them, actually.’ He 
put a small glass in Walt’s hand. ‘Here, sherry, it won’t hurt 
you.’ He looked at the photograph and said ‘Cheers, Walt.’ As 
he lowered the glass he went on: ‘It was one of those damned 
railway accidents, you know. Nancy and Colin had been on 
holiday, and the tram was derailed. A lot of people were 
killed — ^but you wouldn’t remember it, of course.^ He perched 
on the arm of the other chair. 

Walt did not remember it. You never did remember such 
things very long, he thought, any more than you remembered 
any particular bombing raid in the war. Y ou read in the papers 
that it was a catastrophe, thought how terrible it was for the 
poor people, ai>d forgot after a few days. Looking at Thorpe’s 
smooth rosy face and white hair, he thought: You never realize 
it’s all real, real and sudden for somebody; an ending . . . 

And for a moment a newspaper headline and paragraph were 
a leal experience in his own life, more re.fl *'han those of civil 
wars, starvation and menaced destruction, as he shared Thorpe’s 
remembrance of loss and grief without hope. He thought how 
paltry his own trouble was. 

‘Tell me about this accident, then,’ Thorpe said. T only heard 
a couple of days ago.’ 
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‘I just got buried. Alee/ He emptied the glass and put it down. 
Then he looked up at Thorpe, grinned, and said wryly: ‘I’m 
too scared to talk about it.’ 

‘Bet you weren’t scared at the time!’ Thorpe took it as 
casually as it was said, laughing for a moment. ‘Trust you to be 
scared before or after — there should be some way of not thinking 
about our trials, eh?’ 

He would have told Thorpe then, but Thorpe also put down 
his glass, leaning forward to ask seriously: ‘What hajppened to 
the tiger, Walt? You don’t seem to care any more. . . .’ 

‘I don’t know really.’ He looked down at the toes of his new 
sufede shoes. He and Bryan had bought matching pairs. ‘You 
could be out of the pit before long, son. You could do all right.’ 

He started and frowned, and Thorpe went on persuasively: 
‘Walt, you’ll get farther using your natural talents than in any 
other way. Don’t you want to make some mark for yourself? 
You could, you know. You don’t want to spend your life an 
unknown, digging coal, do you? When you could go so far?’ 

He stood up restlessly. Now he no longer needed the sling he 
could pocket both hands. 

‘What young man wouldn’t like to make his mark?’*Thorpe 
asked, watcliing him face about. 

‘Oh, 1 want to make my mark. . . .’ Did he? But with whom? 
The crowd’s cheering had meant less than beating one more 
count in his fight with Ford, so with whom? ‘We’ll talk about 
it some odier time, huh?’ 

‘Okay.’ Thorpe shrugged ruefully. ‘But be sure you can 
afford to chuck away such chances, Walt. I don’t know any- 
thing else you’ve got better. . . .’ 

When Walt went home he was thinking of Thorpe’s loss and 
scornfully berating himself for being so involved in such selfish 
fears. He wrote to his mother without mentioning his accident 
and went to the cinema that evening to keep his mind occupied. 
He slept peacefully and was happy all day Tuesday. He thought 
of phoning Elaine, but he was still worried about her and 
confused about entanglements and being handled, so decided to 
stay away until he was more sure of his ideas. He woke that 
night gasping in a darkness become tangible, suppressing his 
breath. He had not dreamed, merely woke in utter panic to 
blunder to the light switch and stand with his back to the wall 
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staring round tbe empty room. Bill was on night shift and he 
would be alone foi tlircc more nights. His fear was not something 
he could contain any more; it had a malignant hfc of its own, 
and its confederate was darkness. After that he slept with the 
light on, but Thursday brought the whole dream again and he 
was grunting and struggling when he awoke. In the moment of 
weakening he heard the clatter of a striking prop, saw the dust 
explode in mushrooming thunder and then the new white- 
crowned cairn with the end of a girder protruding. He cried out 
‘It isn’t fair. . . then choked as bed-springs jingled next door. 
He lay back and looked at the hght bulb, letting his eyes be 
dazzled so long as there was fierce light. 

He had never been afraid of the dark before; he had respected 
it. It was not the darkness he feared even now so much as the 
malignancy which used it, warped it into an enemy. In the pit 
your body was only a shell separating the darkness within, the 
live darkness, from that without, the surrounding sterile darkness. 
Light did not create Hfe; it only drew it out of rich fecund 
darkness; light could be harsh, it dazzled now and hurt the 
fearfully wide eye, but darkness was never harsh. Darkness had 
always^ieant strength and sometimes peace for him; he felt that 
to ever find his sources he would have to go deeper into it than 
was possible fer him now. If fear kept up this vendetta then it 
would never be possible, for he was growing to abhor the 
darkness and cling to the harsh protection of hght. 

He slept no more, and when '^’ dl arrived home from work he 
found the fire lit, liis breakfast ready and Walt curled in an 
easy chair weary-eyed. Walt said that he w^as so unused to all this 
rest that he couldn’t sleep, but Bill’s false jocular envy and the 
old lady’s silent frown when she came down made his excuse 
sound sheepish^and silly even to himself. 

When the two were left alone, the old lady handed liim a mug 
of tea and sat opposite to drink her own. Her unbound hair hung 
thin over her shoulders, changing her so that, with her eyes stifl 
tightened by sleep, he could almost visualize the young woman 
she had been. Not a very pretty young 'v^oinan, he admitted 
with a proprietary reluctance, not with that heavy jaw and the 
sohd build — ^lier husband must have been a brave youth. But he 
added quickly: He must have been one hell of a boy too, to 
get her love and respect 
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‘Tha knows Mrs. Burrows down t’ road?’ She settled herself 
comfortably, spreading and filling the chair, pouring tea into 
her saucer. 

‘One of those old — one of them you go out with.’ 

‘Aye. Well, her man were in t’ pit an’ got buried once. Had 
nightmares o’er it for months after * 

Walt swirled the tea around, holding the mug in both hands 
and looking silently into it. 

‘My Abe’s told me afore now as it can happen any time. Gets 
on top on any man one time or another — he’d say. It’s wi’ bein’ 
shut in — the best is forced to feel it some time, eh?’ 

‘I’ll be fine when I’m back at it again.’ They glanced at each 
•other, she over the saucer’s edge, he over the cup. As she lowered 
the saucer, she nodded, saying: ‘ ’Course tha will. Tha’s been too 
long at home, that’s all.’ 

‘I'll be more tired. I’ll be able to sleep.’ 

‘That’s it. ’Course tha will.’ She put the cup cheerfully into 
the saucer, and he tliought sadly: No, I won’t. Because I can’t 
go back. I’m not the man your Abe must have been. . . . 

He rose, washed and prepared to go to the infirmary. The 
mirror showed why Bill had avoided looking straight^ at him 
over breakfast. A white face pleaded for relief, with imprisoned 
eyes large with dark yearning inside brovn.. rings, cheeks 
grooved under sharp bones. 

‘Tell t’ doctor o’er not slcepin’ well,* she advised as he left the 
house. 

The doctor had not arrived when he took a place among the 
brown benches in the long green -walled room with little 
cubicles opposite. Walt disliked the place with its rows of 
listless sufferers, its stone walls and floors, antiseptic smells and 
general atmosphere of benevolent intimidation. ^What interested 
him were the other injured miners to be found there every morn- 
ing, all of whom had been struck or buried or crushed at their 
work. They came from the city’s perimeter; from a ring of 
pits where coal thundered down the chutes from washerics into 
wagons, to be carried all over the country and abroad. The name 
of every pit was familiar to him as to anyone in the city, and he 
knew a few names by now among this pale-faced, limping or 
bandaged handful who were digging no coal for a while but were 
recovering so that they could return and begin digging again. 
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A new doctor arrived that morning, tall, young, with horn- 
rimmed spectacles and a blond moustache. He went briskly 
into the cubicle, cheerfully wishing everyone a good morning, 
and called: ‘Right oh. Sister; first patient, please/ A cheerful 
man ; a brisk, hearty, benevolently intimidating young man who 
made the waiting patients look wanly at each other and sit 
straightcr on their benches, listening to the conversations in the 
cubicle. 

‘Ah yes, the leg. Let’s see . . . Yes, fine . . . Let’s sec you bend 
it, eh? Come on, bend it, old chap.’ 

‘Ah can’t!’ 

‘Well, let’s see you try. Just try . . . Here, let me . . .* 

‘Hey-up I Ooo . . . Now then 1’ 

‘That’s the stuff. Fme! C‘"»nie back Monday, will you?’ 

Out hobbled the elderly little patient, face twisted in exagger- 
ated agony, with the doctor calling for the next one before the 
first had closed the curtains. Behind Walt a man muttered: ’*'Bet 
hc\ had his morning pint o’ bull’s Hood 1’ 

‘Next patient,’ the doctor called a moment later, as someone 
else was ejected. It was like waiting hopelessly for interrogation 
with th^ verdict already decided, the firing-squad overworked. 
Walt knew his own time of recovery was over. 

‘Bet he’s ex-^ rmy,’ someone said. ‘M and B and duties . . .’ 

In the little cubicle Walt took off his coat. The doctor read 
his record card at a littered table, then smiled up: ‘Ah yes, 
how’s the shoulder?’ 

‘A bit stiff’ 

‘Needs using, old chap. Shirt off’ There was nothing unkind 
about him, Walt realized. He was simply b irsting \vith healthy 
vigour he wanted to share. ‘Yes, they’ve licaled nicely. You’ll 
have some scars, Jjut that one on your face will soon be gone. You 
can start work Monday.’ 

Walt pulled on Ins shirt and dumbly watched the flourished 
signing of card and medical certificate. 

‘Omy wrenched your shoulder, really. Not too bad, eh?’ 
The doctor smiled as he put the papers in W tit’s hand. 

‘No.’ Only a ten-ton slab of rock and a twelve-foot girder. 
Only scared, sick. 

‘Don’t let it liappcn again, eh? Next patient , . . .* 

I’ve lost my nerve, he thought at the doctor as he picked 
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up his coat. Could you help me? Or grin and say it needs 
using. . . . 

When he reached home and the old lady asked questions he 
rephed: ‘I start Monday. It’s a good job it wasn’t my behind I 

S ed or he’d have chucked me out with no trousers on!’ 

stalked upstairs disgusted, to doze on top of his bed. That 
evening he went to the telephone box, but it was Elaine’s sister 
who answered the call. 

‘I’m afraid Elaine’s out. She’s going to the university dance 
tonight with some friends.’ 

‘She’s got lots of friends, hasn’t she?’ he muttered sourly, a 
finger jammed in his left car, with darkness pressing around the 
cold booth. 

‘Well, of course she has. . . .’ He scowled, hunching his 
shoulders. He had not intended to comment aloud. ‘Elaine’s very 
interested in people, Walt. A girl as young as her needs lots of 
friends, anyway.’ It was a hmt, he thought: Judith disapproved 
of him. He gave her a message for Elaine to meet him on 
Sunday and then went home. 

‘Sorry,’ Bill said, when Walt suggested going out before he 
went to work. ‘We’re meeting to discuss our chances of starting 
a new branch up here.’ Walt stayed at home. At nine o’clock 
the old lady put her coat on and said gruffly: ‘Tha can come wi* 
me if tha wants. I’ll buy thee a pint.’ 

‘I’ve got some money left.’ He stared at her as she tied her 
scarf before the mirror. He was tempted to go — the invitation 
was so novel — but he shook his head when she turned, tliinking 
of her friends. 

‘Just as well, I suppose,’ she grunted. ‘Watson’s enough to 
give a man earache wi’ her natterin’.’ 

He went to bed early and was tired enough to fall asleep with 
the hght on, but he woke up much later and found that it had 
been switched off by the old lady when she came to bed. He 
tried to He stiU, but tlic fear of suffocation twitched and sprang 
to life. The darkness, the bed-dothes grew heavier, lying on him 
at first and then applying pressure which slowly increased, with 
sweat prickling out on his chest and belly, gathering, filling his 
navel and trickUng down his ribs and thighs while he began 
struggling to breathe. He dcnched his hands and held himsdf 
down, grunting and panting with his teeth dosed, but at last his 
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body threw off this restraint and he found himself bounding to the 
light switch and sobbing in anger at the same time. 

For some time he sat on the bed, his shoulders shaking. He 
realized how much he was alone. Cold made him shiver and he 
crawled imder the covers, curling up his body with a hand 
between his thighs, thinking with his eyes open. There were many 
fears: fear of the first moment underground with half a mile of 
earth between himself and life, of the first toppling lumps of coal 
when the shots had been fired and the pick chunked in, of the 
first roof bump, the first trickle of sprinkling, gende, deadly 
dust. He was afraid that others might see his fear, but more 
afraid that he would yield to it and be for ever subjugated, losing 
everything. He had so little to fight back with; the weight of his 
life, his sclf-respcct, his willingness to continue as this puzzling 
person Walt Morris, was balanced on so few supports that with 
one destroyed the others would crumble. His fear made him 
afraid, in an incognizant way, of life itself. There was nothing 
outside he could appeal to. 

On Saturday he stayed at home again. Constant tension was 
making him ill. He had a headache notliing would relieve; a 
fierce ragged thrusting through one side of liis skuU which 
bright light intensified, so that they drew the curtains down- 
stairs and mov^ti in dimness while Walt sat hunched before the 
fire. Bill inadvertently patted his shoulder as he was going out 
that evening, and the shock blurred Walt’s vision, his face 
screwed in pain like a baby’s. His eyes burned, and like a man 
flayed, every vibration was a small agony. 

‘Tha’s got a real dose o’ ’flu,’ the old lady said determinedly, 
and Just as determinedly Walt agreed. Both said it must be put 
right before Monday morning, and he went to bed early with a 
hot toddy, hav^g taken a variety of powders she had bought and 
submitted to being rubbed gently with goose grease. Worn out 
by a cycle of magnified worries and horrible depression, he fell 
asleep, with Bill snoring long before he did so, and it was late 
Sunday afternoon before he woke up. 

‘I'ha were better off sleepin’ it out,’ she said, fetching his 
dinner from the oven. ‘You’ll feel better now, eh?’ 

‘Stacks better,’ he said dismally. As he w^as going out she 
warned him not to be late home: ‘Never ought to be goin’ out 
wi’ t’ cold as you’ve had. Don’t forget you’ve an early rise.’ 
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‘I might not tomorrow/ He watched bis fingers fastening 
leather buttons. 1 could havejust one more shift oflP—to get really 
fit.’ 

‘Aye. . . . An’ another, then another, then another, I suppose. 
You want to snap out on it !’ 

He closed the front door with rchef His headache was less 
intense but his hmbs felt heavy and he thought he would burst 
mto childish tears if anyone shouted ai liim. 

‘Walt,* Elaine exclaimed when she saw him. ‘You look awful 
It was not encouraging. Instead of a noisy club he took her to a 
quiet public house which had an opulently furnished best room, 
a sedate clientele and a huge fire to keep it warm. They sat on 
comfortable leather-seated chairs m a comer by themselves, with 
well-dressed men and carefully coiffured women talkmg aroimd 
them and exudmg perfume and cigar smoke. Tnc carpet was thick. 

‘Tins isn’t your line at all, Walt,’ Elaine commented. ‘Are 
we slumming, oi something?’ She smiled at light-gramed 
walls. 

‘I’ve as much right to drink here as any of them,’ he grunted, 
and she frowned, withdrawing a little. She Ind taken off her red 
coat. Around her throat w'as a triple row of pearls, glfifeming 
where they vamshed m her dusky hair. Her puik, low^-nccked 
blouse was trimmed with lace ^ 

‘You really don’t loc^k well, Walt ’ 

‘I’ve had ’flu ’ 

‘Oh — I wondcF'd wli^r ^ou didn’t call all the week 1 thought 
you were shocked with me.’ 

‘That wasn’t why,’ he said, and then shrugged. He had wanted 
to merely sit and talk and relax, but she was recalling that night 
and she was smihng provocatively, and so he felt irritable. 
A waiter brought beer and gin. ^ 

‘Brmg a whisky,’ Walt said. Perhaps that would relax him. 
He looked round at Elaine, who sat composed and natural, 
tanned, lovely, hguid-eyed, so manifestly not out of place. 

‘It’s your line,’ he said. ‘Isn’t it?’ 

‘I liked the jazz club.’ Elaine frowned agam. She added: 
‘Those other places were all fun, too.’ 

‘Was the d^cc on Friday fun?’ He paid the waiter, watchmg 
the silver shde out of a cafloused hand, stdl rough despite its 
rest, into a soft plump palm. For a moment he hated everyone 
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who had never known underground, heard stone bump or knelt 
on gritty ground. 

‘Oh, ^ey're always fun,’ Elaine said when the waiter had gone. 
‘I went with John and some friends.’ 

‘The hairy one . . 

‘I’m sure if he knew how much the beard bothered you, he’d 
shave it off at once, Walt,’ she answered, toneless and abrupt. 

‘Docs it tickle when he kisses you?’ He raised the whisky. 

She said: ‘You’ll have to ask John — ^it’s his beard.’ 

He emptied the glass, scowled, shuddered and put it down. 

Thru he turned and said humbly: ‘I’m sorry, Elaine, I’m a ’ 

He checked the word, but she smiled brightly and nodded. 

‘Yes, Walt, you’re a bit of a bastard sometimes.’ She smiled 
more brightly at his horrified stare. ‘But you can be nice.’ 

‘You — ^you shouldn’t say tilings like that!’ 

‘Why not?’ She looked innocent. ‘I’ll bet you do.’ 

‘Not in front of girls.* He reached for his beer, shocked out 
of his sombre mood. ‘Honestly, I’m surprised at you.’ 

‘Oh, Walt r She laughed softly, raising her glass. When she 
put it down, still shaking her head with amusement at him, she 
said: Vou look so funny! You’re such a prude in some ways.’ 

‘Me?’ He frowned over his drink, thinking to himself that 
she had him really tied up this time. He was worried again about 
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‘Yes, you. It’s the same when I ask you about girls or about 

P eople’s sexual relations. You ^o all queasy and uncomfortable 
kc some Victorian old maid. Another night, I suppose, you’re 
doing your best to seduce some girl in a dance hall. 

‘You think far too much about all tlu.' stuff,’ he said primly, 
trying to win back some advantage. 

‘Well, don’j you? About girls.’ 

‘Well . . .’ He hunched up his shoulders, half exasperated. ‘It’s 
just that I’m sure you romanticize too damned much. I reckon 
you build it up too much in your head.’ 

‘Do you?’ she asked, eagerly leaning forward. ‘Do tell me 
why.’ 

‘I just think you do.’ He was fumbling for words, but words 
could not frame vague intuition. ‘You bodier me. 1 reckon you’re 
making too much of it — expecting too much. . . .’ 

*Well, if that’s as clearly as you can put it . . .’ She sat back, Hps 
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pouted, disappointed as she looked at her drink on the glass-topped 
table. ‘But then you’re what they call experienced, aren’t you?’ 
Slightly hostile, her slanted eyes rose. ‘You know all the details. 
1 don’t.’ 

He ran his fingers around the rim of his glass, thoroughly 
embarrassed. ‘I didn’t know men could be prude and wolf 
both, for instance,’ she said after a moment. 

It was amazing, he thought, to find barriers spring up with 
such speed. They were sitting together, talking together, just as 
they had often done, and now suddenly each was self-contained 
and there was no exchange of understanding. He wished she were 
not so intense. Or was it he who was intense, made so by her? 
He had paid for more drinks and gulped down a second whisky 
before they spoke to each other again. 

‘You really aren’t well, Walt,’ she said. ‘Are you? You’re 
so pale — your eyes look so unhappy.’ 

‘It’s just me.’ He felt a spasm of revulsion at himself and his 
unceasing conflict. ‘I’ve made myself like this, Elaine. It serves 
me right. I’m a neurotic!’ His head was a httlc clouded by 
whisky fragrance. 

‘A neurotic? What on earth do you mean?’ 

‘You know . . .’ It was another word he could not define — 
to him it meant a repugnant type of person who thought too 
much about himself— but people used it very vaguely and loosely 
and he was not sure. ‘. . . I m too self-centred, 1 guess. I’m always 
occupied with myself. Every time I’m not actually doing any- 
tliing, just day-dreaming, you know.’ 

She nodded, leaning her elbows on the table and listening 
attentively. 

‘Well, It’s alw'ays about me. I’m always thinking of myself. 
I mean — I think a lot of dopy stuflF sometimes, but it’s still me 
in the middle of it. I’m always in my own mind, and that’s what’s 
ended me up like this — neurotic.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ she said, waving the idea away. ‘Everyone does 
that. You just don’t know enough about psychology.’ 

‘You do?’ He was reluctant to trust her, but her confidence, 
her abruptly adult firmness, were impressive. 

‘Certainly. Judith gave me a huge book on it which covers 
everything. I’ve studied it carefully. Well, I have to if I’m to be 
a good magazine-woman some day. . . .’ 
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He agreed, and she went on briskly: ‘All people think of 
themselves practically all the time — ^it’s perfectly natural. Dopy 
things too. It’s your ego — ^you only stop focusing on yourself 
when you’re distracted by some outside stimulus, you see? 
Like a book, or work, or someone talking — outside stimulation. 
Do you see what I mean?’ 

He nodded. He knew httlc about the subject, except for 
advertisements on the backs of cheap magazines accusing him 
of nursing an inferiority complex. 

‘Wc’rc all like that, Walt, and when something bad happens 
we «.in get very introspective.’ Her knowledgeable delivery 
reminded him of her sister, but he was eager to believe what 
she said. The repeated ‘we’ was comforting and made him 
grateful. 

‘You really ought to study all this, you know. Especially as 
you’re a pretty emotionally unstable type.’ 

‘I am?* he asked humbly, feeling like a shy student with a 
kindly, sagacious professor. 

‘Well, I mean, Walt . • .’ She pointed out the obvious as 
gently as she could, putting her warm hand over his. ‘Your 
reactions arc a bit cock-eyed at times — you say so yourself.’ 

‘Oh yes. . . .’ 

‘People have complexes and tilings — most of us would benefit 
by psychiatric treatment. . . .’ He hoped she didn't think he was 
slightly mad, but he was almost prepared to agree with her if 
she said so. ‘It’s the conflict in the mind that makes us do tilings. 
We have to accept some of it. . . .’ 

He looked admiringly at her and then sat tlunkmg, while 
Elaine sipped her gin with sage dignity, 

‘What’s troubling you, Walt?’ she ask^d at last. ‘You can tell 
me.’ And he began talking of his family, of his last visit, and 
ended by telling her about his childhood. While she listened and 
nodded, people talking quietly around them, he murmured 
reminiscences of his father, past homes, and (>f general un- 
happiness. He realized he was rememberinc only what was bad 
in his past. But there was a great relief in ..dking it out, letting 
the stories surge up from memory and express themselves. As 
he grew more conscious of what he was doing and that he was 
seeking her sympathy, his voice mumbled into silence and he 
stared at the hand she was still pressing on his. 
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‘oh, Walt, there you are f She obviously understood every- 
thing about him now, he tliought, more than he did, . . . ‘It*s 
what happens when you're a child that counts. There's enough 
there for a dozen complexes !* 

He nodded glumly, full of regret for himself. 

‘What can 1 do?’ He was prepared to put himself, completely 
submissive, under her guidance. To be a mass of complexes 
without any choice . . . ! 

‘At least you imderstand the cause of all this now.’ She 
thought for a while, ripe lower lip pinched delicately between 
teeth which gleamed in the wall hght like the triple choker 
around her throat. ‘Look, I’ll lend you that book next week. 
That might hcl^.’ 

‘Next ueek?^he said, disappointed. ‘Elaine, I haven’t told you 
it all. Something’s happened to me.’ He removed his hand, 
looked at her and looked away. ‘I’ve lost my guts — my nerve’s 
gone.’ He told her of his nightmares and his fears, remembering 
details till he began to sweat and clench liis hands, but going on 
and finding gradual coolness and casing of his limbs when it 
was all lold. He ended by admitting simply: ‘I’m just scared to 
go back and it’s eating me up. And I hate it. I hate being |xllow.’ 

‘You’re not.* She reached for liis hand again and clasped it, 
smiling as he looked at her shamefaced. ‘You can,’t help what the 
shock did, silly. It might wear off.’ 

‘You don’t understand,’ he said slowly, surprised. ‘I’ve got to 
lick it while it’s there. And I’m supposed to start work tomorrow.’ 

‘But you mustn't,’ she said, aghast. ‘That might do you fearful 
harm.' 

‘But if I don’t,’ he explained patiently to be sure she under- 
stood, ‘I might lose my nerve altogether. I might m i^cr go back.’ 

‘All nght. Then you’ll be something else instead of a mine 
manager.’ She squeezed his hand and looked firm — had he not 
been so concerned with his troubles he might have tliought how 
funny it was to see such matronly brusque wisdom in a face 
shaped by a spry love of laughter. ‘You could be lots of things — 
you’ve shown how good a miner you could be, and that’s enough, 
Walt.’ She smiled, her eyes repeatedly moving from one of his 
to the other. ‘I’d rather see you doing something else. I think 
you’re made for something else. And it’s such a risky job — you 
could have worse accidents than this.’ 
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*But Td be quitting. Elaine, would you want a man that 
packed it in when it got too tough?’ He studied her gravely. 

‘I saw that fight of jrours. . . 

‘That was different.^ He freed his hand again. 

‘You’re not a quitter, Walt. Anyone who knows you could 
tdl that. It’s only you who can’t see it just now. That ego of 
yours — that’s what it is.’ 

‘I could be a professional fighter,’ he murmured doubtfully. 
‘Thorpe said ’ 

‘Oh, no, Walt. Something else. Something worth while — 
yon’d find it.’ 

He sat back, trying to think. But he had no thought, only 
feelings. He was not surprised that she urged him to leave the 
darkness. She belonged in the light, bright, happy and careless in 
the light where cverythmg was seen and known, and she must see 
that as his salvation. And it could be. . . . It was possible. . . . 

T don’t know,’ he said. T thought it was my life. . . ^ 

‘Walt, what you really need is to feel you belong somewhere. 
I know !’ She turned away for her glass, drank, then turned back, 
her eyes candid, ‘You need a person too. Somebody to help you 
and Wok after you. . . .’ As a suspicious frown gathered his 
brows, she added: ‘Oh dear, that’s no kind of an advance — 
you’re so afraid of that. I’m telling you what I know jolly well for 
myself.* 

‘You’re not so bad placed.’ He looked straight at her to say 
one of the things that vaguely troubled him. ‘You get money 
from your father — he looks after you. And you don’t seem to 
need to pay him back.’ 

‘But v^'hy should children have to pay their parents back? 
WeTl be parents ourselves some day. Tliat’s not the point, 
anyway.’ 

It was liarfl to argue against such a common-sense attitude, 
especially when his arguments were so vague, mere bubbles 
from something at present submerged. 

‘Is it any comfort to know I’m on your side?’ she asked. 

‘Sure it is. A lor.’ 

‘Do me one favour, then.’ When he nodded, she said: ‘Don’t 
go to the pit until you feel better. Please?’ 

‘All right,’ he promised. Who else cared? Who else deserved 
a promise from liim? She was trying to protect him, like the 
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light that blazed over his bed at nights and cut him off from 
aU kinds of darkness. 

There was no more talk of the pit before they left the pubHc 
house and stroUed down, between looming black-faced buildings, 
to the bus station. There, on a comer, Elaine said she would go 
home alone: *, . . What you need is a good night’s sleep, Wsik. 
ril see you on Tuesday at the college. I have to go out tomorrow 
night.’ She looked up into his face. ‘You look so haggard,’ she 
said gendy. She reached up and her fingers brushed the faint weal 
on ms face, tracing down it, cool and hght to his jaw. ‘Poor 
Walt. . . . I’m so glad you told me everything. Good night’ 

He watched her tripping demurely across the road to her stop. 
He felt better and he felt stronger, but he was worried. If he 
were in love with her, why the half-afraid uneasiness? 

He reached home before Bill and found the old lady pouring 
boiling water into the teapot on the hearth. She looked round, 
her green-swathed bulk bent stiffly at the hips, and said : ‘Changed 
your mind, have you? Get a bit o’ supper, then, afore bed.’ As 
she straightened up he saw that the pit clothes which had been 
fetched from the infirmary were folded in the hearth. 

‘I haven’t.’ He crossed the room, feeling, as she banged the 
kettle down, that each ancient piece of furniture, each china 
figure and statuette, the wedding group and even the bayed stag, 
had become charged with dim disapproval. He took off his coat 
and sat down at the tabic. ‘I’m thinking of chucking it up !’ 

She kept her back turned for a moment, stirring tlic tea in the 
pot, but he saw how her shoulders rose and seemed to grow 
broader. At last she put down the pot, turned and came towards 
him, the spoon glinting as it bobbed. 

‘Well, now, thee hsten to me. If there’s owt to make me 
sick — ’ almost leaning on him, she waved the syoon over his 
defiant, upturned face — ‘it’s a brawler, a tearaway, wi’ no 
heart to face liis own work. Tha’s said tha’rt a man afore now 
and I’ve said tha’s a long road to go. Get back to t’ pit and start 
leamin’ again.’ 

‘I can’t . . .’he said. His head dropped. This time he could 
not face her stare. ‘You don’t realize . . .’ he said feebly. 

‘ ’Course I reahze ! I’ve had lads o’ me own. I don’t hke seein’ 
a lad suffer. But it’s you what picked this job and bragged you 
could do it. You thought you could, didn’t you?’ 
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He nodded, clasping his hands together. She looked down a 
httlc longer, then she pushed a mug in front of him and stumped 
over for the teapot. 

‘I told you as t’ pit’s got me own man down afore now. But 
he alius said you had to take t’ bull by t’ horns. . . .’ She leaned 
over the table again, a curving brown jet splasliing into his mug. 
He watched it. As she returned to the fireplace she went on, less 
fiercely: ‘He had to do that because there was nowt else to turn 
to in them days. You said you was a pitman, now. If you pack 
it up afore you even try again you’ll be nowt. . . . You’ll never be 
owt ’ 

‘I know ’He let her put the milk and sugar in his tea without 

moving to do it for himself. 

‘Tha’s been a fair lad at times — tha’s been thoughtful now and 
again.’ 

He looked up and in her hard, jaw-prowed old face saw that 
this was of great importance to her, but could not tell whetlier 
it was merely for his sake or for something in herself ‘But 
rd have no time for me own flesh and blood that stuck his tail 
at ween his legs and run off It’s not fair when you’ve claimed you 
was a pitman — it’s not a bit of a game to take to an’ drop when 
you want. . . She sat down by the fire, grunting as she bent for 
the poker. iic?fting it, shining in her right hand, she muttered: 
‘It just i’n’t fair to men as had to stick it for Hfc if young ’uns 
can chuck it up as easy as that. It’s wrong.’ 

There was no doubt in him of the justice of her claim. He 
did not need to think; he knew she was utterly right. Men had 
been forced to endure the life of the pit. Men had died. They had 
been crippled and limped back for casual work. They had gone 
on with It, however hard and wearying ai\d soul-depleting it 
became, and a^J this death and endurance and effort had gone into 
the tradition he had chosen to be part of He could not desert 
without spoiling the tradition, however infinitesimally and with- 
out spoiling himself To leave the job when all went well would 
have been one thing; to be chased away by fear was another. 

‘You’re right,’ he said, reaching for his mug and looking up 
at her. ‘I’ll start tomorrow — I can alw^ays say I tried again.’ 

‘Thi clothes is out ready.’ She attacked the fire vigorously. 
T’U bet you come home wonderin’ what was botherin’ you.’ 

Soon after, he went to bed and lay with the light on, the 
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whisky fumes making him drowsy. He had broken his promise 
to Elamc, he realized. 

I can’t help it, he thought. He recalled the old lady’s speech; 
her mind must work as ms did, that was all. . . . Elaine couldn’t 
understand this, but the old lady could. The old lady was used 
to the darkened side where men worked. A promise to one 
woman against a promise to another — a woman in it either way, 
and he had meant to keep free of entanglements. . . . 

IV 

N ext morning he woke with such a headache that he 
prepared for work mechanically and scarcely thought of 
where he was going. By the time he reached the pit he 
had begun wondering at the absence of fear, but at the pit-head 
he was surrounded by colliers who welcomed him back, chaffing 
as usual, while one or two promised to help him if he found tliis 
first shift difficult. The swooping, swaying blackness of the 
shaft was bad, but he told himself diat this was natural after two 
weeks without practice. Even the worst moment was u lesser 
ordeal than his nightmares, because fear at last had shape and 
could be understood, 

It came when he crouched on the coal-gummings in his stint, 
sweat easing him after tlic long trudge through low roadways, 
while he hung his tin watcr-botde over a roof bar. He twisted 
liis sprawled body, flasliing his cap lamp aromid, and saw that 
the roof was not good, heard the coal crackle and grunt under 
weight, and felt afraid. There was scarcely room to raise his 
head with the loose coal eighteen inches thick under him. He 
was enclosed — he felt entombed — and he clenched his fingers 
into the sharp coal, liis eyes shut while Ins heart pounded. He told 
himself: Come on, it’s not so bad. You just can’t go home and 
tell her you couldn’t face it, . . . 

A coiner scrambled into the next stint, removed from between 
his teeth the string of his round botde, and called cheerfully : 
‘Are we all ri^lit, then, my old Marquis?’ 

‘Yeah, fine.’ The voice drove off his fear. He reached for his 
shovel, the lamp flashing white. 

‘Don’t kill thi’ sen wi’ scufilin’ first shift, mind. We’ll gi’ 
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thee a pound if tha has it rough. Two weeks wants catchin* 
up, eh?^ 

He knew he would be truly all right. This was not the darkness 
of nightmare, that hideous darkness where no one ever came; 
this darkness was that of his mates, a part of their Hves and his. 
It was full of their past and their strength. 

The belts jerked and began moving. He took up his shovel, 
its shaft smooth in his left hand, cnitch hard in his right. His 
muscles gathered as he knelt with legs spread wide, buttocks 
pressing the coal between them. The big flat blade drove 
smoothly into the loose coal, his arms tiglitcned, swung, the 
lamp flashed roimd on coal, props and moving rubber, and the 
first load thudded on the belt. 

‘Get your head down, hoy !’ he yelled to his mate. 

‘Make it crack, lad. Watch thi back is all. . . And the sweat 
came oozmg, thick and rolling and satisfying. 

When the shift was over the darkness and the work^ere 
natural to liim again. He cleared his stint with such enthusiastic 
speed that he was in time to help the collier who had promised 
to help him. 

‘Hov# did you go on, then?’ the old lady asked, and with his 
cap pushed jauntily back, dust flecking Ins eyes, he was able to 
answer nonchalantly: ‘Oh, not bad. Same as usual.’ 

‘Told thee ! She bent to the oven speaking her last word on 
the whole matter: ‘My man ’dVc been back a week sin* !* 

At lunch time next day he met Elaine in the college courtyard. 
They stood under the rough brown walls while students passed 
with scarves tossed over their shoulders, faces rosy from the 
cold. 

‘Oh, Walt ! So you did go * She pushed her books into his 

hands and pulled on black woollen gloves without looking at 
him after the nrst startled, disappointed moment. 

‘I had to. 1 shouldn’t have promised — ^but it went great, love.’ 
He told her about it, hands excitedly jerking, when she had 
taken back the books. 

‘Yes.’ She nodded and sighed. ‘I can sec you’re yourself 
again.’ 

‘But — ^you’re glad, aren’t you? I did it ’ 

‘Of course I am, stupid !’ As he blinked, she began walking 
away, leaving him to hurry after, frowning. When he caught 
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up, she said: ‘It’s just that on Sunday — ’ she shrugged without 
looking at him — ^oh, it doesn’t matter.’ 

‘Look, Elaine ’ His gentle hold of her arm was rebuffed 

by a quick jerk. ‘Well, don’t tliink I’m not grateful about 
Sunday. This doesn’t make any difference. You helped me, don’t 
you see?’ 

‘I was a good listener. Anyway, I brought that book if 

you can be bothered to look at it.’ 

‘Elaine, I’m sorry I had to chuck out your advice. But I had 
to ! Sure, I want to read it. . . .’ But she was very quiet over 
lunch, and when he suggested a date said she would be busy all 
week. When they were back in front of the college gates, she 
looked up reproachfully to say: ‘After all, Walt, you did 
promise me you wouldn’t go. I believed you. I mean — ^it’s all 
right you’re going, and you’re better now, but — ^you did 
promise.’ 

Had promised — he told himself, with hurt eyes like brown 
elongated tears regarding him — ^v^hcii she beheved herself his 
only helper and adviser . . . had thrown aside a moment of deep 
intimacy and unguarding trust. 

‘I’m terribly sorry — try and understand, love. I just had to.’ 

He felt they would never be close again. 

‘Yes, 1 know you did. Forget it, Walt.’ As sh^ turned away 
and he watched her run quickly into the building, he thought 
desperately: But she’d have changed you . . . she wants you to 
go her way — and she had to be shown. . . . 

These protestations did not ease his shame. He should never 
have let her share his trouble in the first place, he realized. 
Intending to prove how seriously he took her advice, he began 
reading the thick volume on psychology she had given him. He 
never finished it; in fact he read only a litde of it. Much of the 
language w^as technical and difficult, and instead of reading 
through from the beginning he opened it at random passages, 
reading what he thought might affect him. It was the catalogue 
of mental disorders which appalled him, for he discovered that 
at one time or another he had shovm symptoms of not merely 
one, but at least three-quarters of them. He had displayed both 
manic and depressive tendencies, been prey to phobias and 
obsessions ^d possessed most of the significant traits of the 
hysteric. He read each passage with horrified fascination, but 
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when he finally learned of scliizophrcnia beginning with ner- 
vousness, increasing irritabihty and voices heard in the mind, 
he slammed the book shut and reached for the Odyssey ^ which 
was now his favourite. 

A week later he returned the book. They had not liuiched 
together and he had to wait at the gates for her returning. She 
was wearing a bright red-and-white knitted stocking cap over 
her curls, the tassel flopping at her shoulder. 

‘You can’t have studied it already,’ she protested. 

‘I don’t want to. You could go nuts just realizing all the things 
you might have. I talk to myself all the time in my head. Do 
you know what that means?’ 

‘Wliat?’ 

He nodded, sombre-faced, at the book in her hand. 

‘Just read up on it. But you’re better leaving your mind 
alone. I just wish my mind would leave we alone a bit more.’ 

She looked down at the book. ‘You’re an idiot, Walt.’*Then 
she looked up. ‘You never called me, did you?’ 

‘You said you’d be busy,’ he protested indignantly. 

‘Well, of course I was, but you could have called. I wondered 
if you ivere all right. . . .’ 

He dropped his eyes and mumbled he was fine. She waited, 
then said brusquely: ‘I want to be sure we agree on one thing, 
Walt. This frieiidsliip of ours — we have fun together, now and 
again, and all that, but it’s what they call platonic, isn’t it? You 
don’t really mind my going out with other boys and being free 
to fall in love, or things like that?’ 

He shook his head, shoulders hunched, shoe toe slowly 
scraping. ‘ ’Course not. We’re too young to get — seriously 
entangled.’ 

For a moment longer she watched him, sighing when he 
would not loc3k up. ‘Fine, then. I wanted to get it straight, 
because a rather nice boy at the university asked me to go out 
with him.’ 

‘Maybe he’ll be more in your line.’ He looked up, :>urprised 
at how much this hurt, and saw her quick anger at the remark. 
He added hurriedly: ‘Anyway, there’s a lot of tilings 1 want to 
do.’ 

‘Well — ^I’m not stopping you, am I? I’ll see you around, then?’ 
She had gathered dignity. 
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‘Yeah/ he said. ‘Sure. . . / 

For some time it was hard not to think of her. He saw her at 
the college occasionally and they even went out together again 
once: to a cinema, so that they scarcely talked. She was not 
warm any more, nor in any way flirtatious or provocative; they 
were like good, old, cool and hostile friends. He learned that 
romance can end in oblique remarks, growing awkwardness, 
unspoken reproach and guilt, as wcjU as in a slap and swear 
words, and he found the first not much happier than the second. 
But it seemed the damage was done, and in his own defence, 
guided by the same dark, undefined motives that had refused 
Thorpe’s suggestions, he told himself she had been wrong in the 
crisis that followed his accident. She would want him to go her 
way; sooner or later that would have been proved. 

Yet when anything interesting or exciting happened, he often 
thought: ril tell Elaine about that, and at night, sometimes after 
kissing or fondling or trying to sound liis own rebelling depths 
with some girl casually met and casually mated with, he would 
think of her for a long time, wondering why they made each 
other angry. He saw less of her as weeks passed, and even began 
avoiding the college gate she used at lunch-time. Gids, he 
decided once more, were too complicated to know for longer 
than a night or two. 

In the main, during the first half of that year, he followed his 
own advice to Elaine. He left his mind alone and tried to con- 
struct around his perception and emotions a mesh of carelessness 
which would filter disturbance from outside and hold down an 
occasional inner heaving of turgid dissatisfaction. He roamed 
freely like the lion selected as his symbol and he was seldom 
alone. He was different from some of his companions, for as his 
weight and strength increased, as his skill at his work improved, 
as he became more confident of his own powers, he grew fierce 
and aggressive only when forced to defend himself. So long as 
he stayed with the gang, however, it was impossible to keep out 
of brawls — and Hons are savage creatures when roused — ^ he 
could do was ensure that the old lady never found out about 
them. A cut lip which might swell now worried him more than 
the combined scrapes and bruises of all his earlier fights. 

Trouble came to the gang as a natural consequence of drinking 
for two hours before visiting the kind of dance hall most likely 
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to attract youths and girls as reckless as themselves. At the 
night’s end a few would break away to court, perhaps mate with 
a free-and-easy partner, while odiers went homewards in a 
noisy bunch, ripe for any excitement. Walt dung to his friends 
because of his affection for them and theirs for him; because he, 
like each of them, gained confidence from the group; because 
his broiling vitality always found outlet in the places they 
frequented, and because it was easier in their company to ignore 
what disturbed him. They cared for little; they knew of litdc 
yet to care for. Their common bond was a frantic liveliness and 
a rarely mentioned defiance of cramping, shaping authority. 
They wanted to show their strength and that they were young 
men to be reckoned with; violence was often the handiest way. 
Their brothers or fathers had been soldiers, returning now with 
tales of war and a camaraderie that good-humouredly looked 
down on them, and it was necessary for them to hit out at times. 

Yet they "were fiercely loyal to their own, bought beer for 
and gave money to the unlucky one unable to work for a while. 
They lavished drinks on girls, not always with motive, and they 
treated well any casual pub stranger who attracted their respect 
or liki^lg. They tipped taxi-drivers heavily after late-night 
dances, tossed hard-earned half-crowns into the caps of street 
artists and blind or crippled beggars — anyone who aroused their 
sympathy — and they sometimes sat with moist eyes and full 
throats while watchmg the unhappiness of some child star of 
the cinema. Their future could be seen in that individual member 
who at some point saw some girl more than once, slowly 
dropped out of their activities, and would be eventually shaking 
his head at his unruly ex-companions while he danced or sat 
sedately with his sweetheart; his ex-companions meanwhile 
sadly shaking t]}eir heads over him and asking each other how a 
bloke like that could let a lass like her get the hooks in. 

By the spring Bill’s forelock was almost permanendy between 
his eyes and Walt had warned him to have it cut otf: ‘. . . if you 
don’t want to end up cross-eyed.* Bill was less tolerant of 
Walt’s casual attitude to politics. He even got angry sometimes, 
arguing with the zeal of one who knows beyond question diat 
he is right and will soon be proved so while his critics are dis- 
graced. When he was not arguing, or attending night classes or 
political meetings, he was reading books whose very titles made 
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Walt pull doAvn his brows and groan. He had a habit of suddenly 
looking up from a book, marking his place widi a finger, to 
hurl accusin^y such questions as: ‘Did you know two-thirds 
of the world s children are suffering from starvation, disease and 
ignorance?’ . . . ‘Two-thirds, Bill? Surely not as many as that?’ 
. . . ‘Facts, Walt.* Bill would stare for another accusing moment, 
then look down again, as though conscious of wasting his time: 
‘I wish you’d read the papers now and again.’ Walt would 
protest that he did, but since his method of reading a newspaper 
was to glance at the headlines and the first paragraph in large 

E rint, guessing the rest, he never protested too strongly. Apart 
:om politics, they almost quarrelled over such basic issues as: 
‘Walt, did you know it was once natural for brothers and sisters 

to have sexual relationships?’ . . . ‘Brothers and Don’t talk 

daft !’ . . . ‘Who’s talking daft? What do you know about 
prehistory. Sons and mothers did once !’ 

‘Oh, now look!’ This philosophy held nothing sacred. ‘It’s 
against nature. Honest, I mean — propaganda’s one thing, but 
when you start ’ 

‘It’s not against nature at all.’ It was Bill who kept calm, self- 
possessed, rolling out arguments while Walt grev^^ more 
shocked. ‘Merely against social conventions which we’ve 
developed because we had to. It’s all social contentions.’ Walt 
could see in this the insidious undermining of human decency 
and believed some of the stories told of revolutionaries in the past. 
‘Well, if they’re the kind of ideas you’re preaching . . .’ 

‘Oh, you’re so ruddy ignorant about philosophj^!’ 

‘You’ve got dead big-headed lately. Know-all I 
Bill used him as a sounding-board for all his ideas, and was 
so sure of himself— so damned smug, Walt would think — that 
Walt always retaliated, even when he knew scarcely anything 
about the issues. 

‘The Reds can’t do anything wrong now, can they? They’re 
just as ready for trouble in Europe as we are 1’ 

‘They have no long history of political rottenness and colonial 
oppression and assassination behind them as we have. They’re 
young and trying to grow and have to protect themselves.’ 
‘Like locking up anybody that speaks out of turn.’ 

‘That must go on as long as the West creates counter-revolution 
inside their countries.’ 
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‘Counter-nuts! What about the Communist spies they’re 
trying in America now?’ 

‘Oh, blimey!’ Bill would brush aside his hair impatiently 
and blink as it sprang back. ‘They’re being tried for their 
political opinions. The West only believes in political freedom 
in countries abroad — ^not in their own.’ 

‘Well, I wouldn’t want to live where secret pohee could nab 
me whenever they liked, and shove me in a dock the week 
after, all ready to confess.’ 

‘And I womdn’t want to live where negroes get burned and 
lynched, and you get life imprisonment for being a revolution- 
ary — and trade union leaders get bumped off by gangsters if 
they don’t sell out !’ 

‘I’ve always said politics stink, haven’t I?’ 

‘That was all very well at seventeen. But you’re nearly 
nineteen now. You can’t get away with that good-lion^ tripe 
now, you know. . . .’ 

‘Oh, can’t I?’ There would follow a long silence, studious 
on Bill’s part as he resumed his reading, sulky on Walt’s as he 
pulled scowling faces at Bill’s bent head. 

‘In file East people get locked up because they’re spies,’ he 
would say triumphantly, after some thought about all the 
answers he shSuld have made. ‘In the West it’s because of their 
politics.’ So would begin a fresh argument. 

‘. . .If people like you insist on leading selfish, ignorant fives 
it will all take longer for us who do care !’ 

‘You’re a fanatic. You’ll be growing a moustache like Joe 
Stalin’s next.’ 

On Bill’s set of drawers shortly after that appeared a photo- 
graph of the Russian leader, benevolently looking across the 
collar studs and hairbrush and History of the C.P.S.U. at another 
of Maxim Gorky. The old lady, who read only local news on the 
inner sheets of the evening paper, asked Walt who they were, 

‘His grandfather and great-uncle on his mother’s side,’ 
Walt told her confidentially, and Bill frowned up from his 
supper later on being informed casually, as she sauntered out to 
the kitchen, that ‘thi mother must have been a fine-lookin’ 
woman when she were young’. Walt caught him studying 
himsdf in the mirror upstairs as they were preparing for bed 
that night. 
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AjhtI brought blustering winds which chafed his face after 
bathing at the pit and made him glad to reach home each after- 
noon or night. He grew more resuess^ still thinking frequently of 
Elaine whik buying drinks for other girls at the dub on Sundays 
or taking them home from dances. His studies irked him, and 
although he attended day school every Tuesday he stopped 
going to night dasses. He started smoking because most of the 
gang did and it looked more adult, but he spent occasional week- 
ends with the colUers and their wives in die cheerful clubs and 
sometimes went home with one couple or another for supper. 
Because he went to school the chargc-hand on the face began 
teaching him how to reckon the men's earnings and allowances. 

‘If you never get to be a manager,' Curly said, ‘maybe you’ll 
make a charge-hand some time or a union man. We want some 
brains on our side an* all.' Walt respected Curly so much that he 
held back his thought that surdy, in a nationalized industry, 
everyone was on the same side. The men talked of gaffers and 
there were arguments with ofEcials, but in spite of newspaper 
reports of strikes at other pits, there was seldom trouble at the 
one where Walt worked. He was content to do his job and draw 
his pay, leaving umon affairs to older men. In tms he ^as no 
different from most of the yoimg ones at the pit and many of 
the older ones. 

On a day early in April when both he and Bill were on 
morning shift, a letter came from his mother which he began 
reading as he ate his diimer. Bill sat down at the opposite side, 
looked up from his plate at Walt's face, and asked: ‘What’s 
wrong?' 

‘My father’s ill,’ he muttered, reading. He was in a sanatorium 
half-way between London and the city. 

‘He's got consumption,' he added, and Bill and the old lady 
glanced at each other before looking at him as he pushed away 
his dinner and bent over the letter. It went on: 

‘His condition is serious, I understand. So his past has 

caught up with him. . . .' 

Over the pages were scrawled old charges and demonstrations 
of how suOT an ending was just. He understood why she wanted 
to prove this to him. He knew by the tone, the sentiment, the 
run of phrases and words, that she was bitterly unhappy. He 
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knew this as surely as if she were talking to him, the taut vibration 
of the truth in her voice, the nerve fluttering in her cheek. 

‘fm terribly sorry.’ Bill’s tone irritated him at that moment. 
‘What are you going to do?’ 

‘Nothing.’ He looked at the old lady longer than at Bill. 
She was silent, turning away to punish the fire. He had never 
explained his home life to her, and after his flrst day she had 
never questioned him. 

‘Try and forget it,’ he said, standing up, his dinner steaming 
unwanted between himself and Bill’s shocked stare. ‘It’s nowt 
to do wi’ me.’ 

Upstairs he went to the bed as to an understanding friend, 
sprawling with the letter crumpled. 

... If he dies, he thought, I might like him better. Let him get 
it over with. . . . 

Was he so evil? he wondered, when he understood what he 
wished. Was he cruel and selfish, only seeking peace for Ijimself? 
Better to admit his hate than evoke false feelings close to the 
genteel sentimentaHty and weakness of his family. To disown 
was to disown, and they should leave him out of their sufferings. 

He#raised an arm, bare to the elbow, big-handed, scratched, 
with sinews corded and muscle a long smooth swelling. He had 
grown strong; still lean and light, but strong. Strong in the back, 
they said, weak in the head. That made a good collier. That was 
what they said. It didn’t do to think too much, with a job like 
that. . . . 

The wind buffeted the window and he rolled on his side, agony 
struggling up and flopping back, clutching as it sank. 

... I hate him. And yet I must be like him in a lot of ways. . . . 
He was tough. ... I should be all for him. . . . 

He reached out for the Odyssey on the chair beside him. It 
opened, accustomed by routine, at the meeting of Odysseus 
and Telemachus, but their tears and embraces made him now 
grunt in disparagement and he turned to the killing of the suitors, 
then of how they faced the avengers. 

Imagine him coming home, he thought, putting down the 
book much later — coming home to kill all their enemies and sort 
everything out And unding Telemachus was a fighting man. 

He coiud not rest. He went to the cinema alone that night, 
and when he and Bill were enjoying a last cigarette in bed, Bill’s 
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diffidence, his unspoken but still obvious sympathy, roused 
lum into starting an argument and making insulting remarks 
about Stalin. 

Bill refused to be angered, however, and shaking his head 
wirfuBy » he ,« up in bed, hi, luir dangling as unul, he 
mildly answered: 

‘Walt, if I could make you see. If you could only be made to 
understand the self-honesty, the tremendously high ideals, 
unselfishness and plain common sense m all this ’ 

The old Bill, he thought, eyes round with visions, sure of 
them coming true. He asked quietly: ‘What does Mason say 
about you now?’ For if Mason were right, then how could Bill 
be so proud and happy? Someone was making a imstake. 

‘I keep away from that crew now.’ Bill slid down, covering 
himself up. ‘They only want to change my mind — Mason and the 
Stewarts and a few more. They’re corrupt and want me to be.’ 

‘You used to like them.’ 

‘In pohtics you have to make up your mind,’ Bill said, calm 
and resolute. ‘They’re corrupt and they’re no good to what they 
profess to support. Don’t you see?’ His head turned; a round- 
eyed, hair-tousled, pleading look at Walt: ‘It’s not that I’niij-otten 
or anything, Walt. But they get me confused — Mason throws 
stuff at me about the past which sounds terrible — Jie says things 
about Europe which worry me. Then, when 1 check up with the 
Party they put me straight and show the reasons for things. 
But it isn’t nght I should have to keep pestering older comrades 
to explain all these accusations to me. That’s why I’m keeping 
away from Mason.’ 

Walt decided to switch off the hght. Sitang up, shivering a 
httle, he could sec Bill’s face. You couldn’t stay scornful at a 
bloke as sincere as him. 

‘If they start doin^ what they’ve been doing iif America,’ he 
slowly pointed out, you could end up in gaol. Bill. I’d hate to 
see you ’ 

‘That wouldn’t worry me!’ Bill peeped over the blankets. 
‘Our party’s always been lied about and persecuted. The Nazis 
tried to crush the German Communists — beat ’em up, threw 
them into concentration camps, tortured them and killed them — 
but diey couldn’t stamp us out. Just as the Romans couldn’t 
stamp out the early Christians !’ 
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As Walt went to the switch, Bill added: ‘They can do all 
that to me if they want — I’ll stand it.’ He was smiling upwards. 

Stand it? Walt thought as the room vanished in darkness. 
Litdc, hmping, jaunty Bill suffering martyrdom and standing it? 
Yet as he ^mbed into bed, remembering the preoccupied smile, 
he thought: The way he looked he’d half like something like 
that to happen. ... He felt, with a touch of concern, that Bill was 
committing himself too eagerly now, as though to make up for 
his previous vacillation; he was leaving himself no way of 
retreat if anything went wrong. But since he himself had 
advocated action instead of talk, and since it was Bill’s life, 
anyway, he could not argue with such wholesale dedication. 

... I’ll bet his ‘comrades’ get fed up with liim spouting at their 
hen parties, he thought, grinning in the dark as Bill said good 
night. 

Yet on the following morning, a Tuesday, he defended Bill 
against Andrew Mason, whom he met at the college gate which 
Elaine usually used. Walt was casually lingering there, refusing 
to admit to himself that he actually wanted to sec her, insisting 
that he had as much right to use this gate as she had, when the 
teachdt stopped in front of him. 

‘How nice to sec you again. Let’s lunch together, shall wc?’ 

‘Not at AtWcll’s.’ Mason’s hand was on his shoulder, jostling 
as some students hurried by, his thin hair flapping in the gusty 
wind. Walt was annoyed. He told himself Mason always turned 
up when you were looking for Elaine, then remembered he 
wasn’t supposed to be looking for Elaine. 

‘Atwell’s? Good Lord no, their coffee is the only thing I go 
there for. I know a cheap place — very plain.’ 

It was very plain mdeed, Walt discovered. Bare wooden 
tables were separated by partitions all along one side, with steam 
from the counter opposite clouding the windows and forming 
litde beads on Mason’s thick spectacles. People were eating on 
stools at one end of the counter and there was a great deal of 
shouting of orders behind it to the banging of plates, but they 
found an empty table and sat on unsteady chairs to eat. Mason 
was a hurried eater — ^perhaps because he hved alone, Walt 
thought — bending over his plate and scooping up food on his 
fork as though it were a chore to be performed as quickly and 
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with as little attention as possible. He used a large red handker- 
chief to wipe away casually the specks and spl^hes left on his 
trousers. 

*And how is Bill?’ he asked, when they had both finished and 
Walt was lighting a cigarette. ‘Still seeing red?’ 

‘He’s got pictures of walrus moustaches all over t’ place.’ 
Walt grinned. ‘He^ says prayers to them when he thinks I’m 
asleep. * 

‘I’fl bet you tease his life out,’ Mason said, his horse teeth 
displayed. ‘You shouldn’t do that, you know. He’s in the 
sensitive stage.’ 

‘It’s you lot that want to leave him alone,’ Walt said sternly. 
‘Bill’s dead keen and he believes in good things like — well, like 
helping starving kids and that. He says you torment him.’ 

Mason’s spectacles were clouded by steam and he had to 
remove them, wiping them in the red handkerchief, the steam 
condensing and guttering on his corduroy coat. 

‘I oiJy told him some truths he didn’t uke.’ 

‘Well, he didn’t believe you.’ Walt related how Bill had gone 
to others for advice. 

‘Yes, I expected that.’ Mason put the spectacles on again, his 
sunken eyes enlarged. ‘I told him because of my own experi- 
ences. However, his new friends impress him mqst at present — 
they’re strong. And Bill feels he belongs to something fine and 
invincible, which makes him invincible too. But he’s only 
beginning !’ 

i£ they’re all like Bill, he’ll be all right. Let them stuff him 
up all they like, and let Bill spout his head off. . . .’ 

‘The very idealism that makes Bill such a hell-driver now,’ 
Mason answered, tapping the table with a long finger, ‘will take 
him into a head-on crash over something or other at some time 
or other.’ ‘ 

‘Is that why you resigned?’ 

‘Oh, I’m old history ’ Mason began wiping his eyes again 

and Walt looked away from the squint. ‘You mow — it’s quite 
the fashion for young intellecmals to join them and then quit 
later in life. People forgive them for it, eventually. . . .’ The 
cynical flippancy gave way to quiet regret: ‘Not many try to 
imagine how much both decisions have meant to the young 
intellectual in question.’ 
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If you were going to mock yourself, Walt thought irritably, 
you should keep it im. Not almost burst into tears half-way 
through. He said gruffly: ‘Who cares about intellectuals? There 
must be more like Bill in their mob/ 

‘Oh yes. Bill is a type.* Mason smiled, talking wryly now as 
though mentally shaking his head at Walt. ‘The young dedicated 
idealist who reads avidly, questions eagerly and plunges into 
Party work — there’s no stopping him. He’s read of all their 
noble aims and thinks only of the end product — ^recognition of 
the real means comes later. Bill’s type grasps only those ideas 
whirh bolster up his own convictions that he’s right. They sur- 
round politics with their own idealistic aura and move around 
for a while in an exalted haze — ^with every problem knocking 
them on their backs so that some “stronger” comrade has to 
pick them up and comfort them. They always get die worst of 
an argument with a real Communist.’ 

‘A real Communist?’ Walt repeated. Mason regarded him 
solemnly. 

‘A pretty determined chap, Walt. He’d make Marxist mince- 
meat of your good-lion theory.’ 

‘Wqpld he have me locked up if I kept believing in it?’ 
Walt asked, remembering Bill’s arguments. ‘Would they do you 
in for not agreeing with them — ^fighting them — ^if they ran 
things?’ 

‘Some would.’ Mason smiled again, leaning over the table 
and manifestly enjoying himself. It seemed to Walt there was 
something feminine in this enjoyment; not the blunt anger which 
he attributed to men, but the pleasurable malice of a Mrs. 
Watson, with the same smooth delivery and glinting spectacles. 
‘The scary character is the left-wing Communist. He believes he 
belongs to the chosen, and that the chosen are bom, not made by 
signing a Partf card. He’ll give a little rope to fellow travellers, 
but he’d prefer to hang them, really, unless they’re frightfully 
close to the real thing. His war-cry is “No sentimentality — 
obey the line” — and believe me that covers a multitude of sins/ 

As Mason sat back, still smiling, Walt insisted that Bill wotJd 
never be that kind: ‘Not old Bill.’ 

‘Let us pray,’ said Mason, and lowered his head. But if it was 
all so funny to him, Walt wondered, why go on so long? His 
instinctive dislike of the teacher was returning after their talk, 
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and he glanced at his watch ostentatiously, then said they should 

go- 

When they were outside, leaning back against a rough wind 
which chased through the streets and buffeted them, Walt said 
bluntly: 

‘There’s something funny with you and all this party stuff— 
you say you’re down on it, but you’re always talking about it. 
Like a bloke that’s been jilted.’ 

‘Jilted?’ Mason looked round, his long hank of hair blowing 
out over his face. ‘That’s a shrewd remark. But say I was 
betrayed, rather.’ He put liis head uncomfortably close to Walt’s, 
his voice tattered by sudden gusts: 

‘Once you’ve been in, you know, you can never be quite 
objective about it again. Like old schooldays — ^you look back 
half affectionately, however bad the thrashings you got and 
however glad you were to leave.’ 

‘Like a widower,’ Walt said, studying him, wondering what 
the man did with his life. ‘Sorry she’s dead, but glad as hell she’s 
not coming back !’ They reached the college gates. 

‘What a very hard young man you are,’ Mason rebuked him. 
‘Nothing is sacred to you except personal liberty !’ ^ 

When he had gone, waving back over his shoulder, Walt 
decided he wasn’t really such a bad sort— just actqd womanish at 
times, that was all. But then — he was an intellectud, which might 
account for it. 

A week after this Walt sat his exams, passing to his own sur- 
prise, by the minimum number of required marks. He told Bill 
that he must have been squeezed through because of a shortage of 
second-year students. The delight that would once have filled 
him at such success was now lacing. School meant little to him, 
though he was sorry that end of term meant he would have to 
work on Tuesdays, but Bryan made the new^ an excuse for 
a celebration that week-end which would have taken place in 
any case as normal routine. They were always celebrating 
something. 

Walt felt slightly disloyal at being the only one of the gang 
who felt bored at times with drinking, dancing and banging 
things up. Each week they went to a different dance h^ — 
they womd not have been allowed in a second time at some they 
visited and left in uproar — ^and the kind of girls who sought their 
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company made him think wistfully of Elaine. His aimless rest- 
lessness was never appeased by these girls — ^who borrowed their 
repertoire of slick cliches and hackneyed ideas of romance from 
cheap films — though sometimes his lust was. 

Occasionally he went to the gym, but Alec Thorpe was 
obviously losing interest in him. He looked at Walt’s hand one 
night, examining his fingers and remarked: ‘Started smoking, 
have you?’ After a long look at Walt’s face, lie finally said: ‘Weffl, 
I hope it all did you good. It’s a pity to see talent wasted, though.’ 
Then he walked away to supervise two youths vigorously 
sparring in the ring. 

In the middle of the month a fierce argument arose between 
Walt and Bill over a British warship which had been fired on by 
Chinese Communists and was trapped up the Yangtze river. 
Walt was furious at this presumption — after all, your country 
was your country and even the Japanese had conquered China — 
but Bill defended the action. 

‘She was going about her lawful duties,’ Walt insisted as 
they undressed for bed. The phrase was one he had read in a 
newspaper. When Bill argued that the Chinese had issued an 
ultimati^m, Walt said indignantly: ‘It hadn’t expired! Anyway, 
who are they to issue their ruddy ultimatums?’ 

‘The Chines^,’ Bill answered calmly. He crawled into bed and 
asked: ‘Do you know how many of them there are?’ 

‘Who cares?’ 

‘Six hundred million, Walt. More than we’ve got all put 
together.’ 

‘They haven’t got the atom bomb, though. Neither ’s Russia. 
If that had been an American ship they’d have dropped a couple 
on them, you can bet.’ 

‘I wouldn’t want to start throwing them around,’ Bill remarked. 
‘Thcrc’d be aniwful mess if we gambled wrong 1’ 

‘You wouldn’t care — ’ Walt got into bed — ‘so long as the 
Communists won.’ 

‘You don’t understand.’ Bill switched out the light and 
Walt closed his eyes against a sudden change to pleading. 

‘. . . If only you would, Walt. I imagine if you and these 
friends of yours with your vitality and daring — ^if you all stuck 
together and fought for a fine, different life ... I mean, if you 
have to fight in the streets make it for something worth wliile ’ 
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*You said fiehting in the streets and barricades was over/ 
Walt accused, him but he was imagining Bryan and himself 
behind a barricade opposing a street full of crud-faced steel- 
hdmcted attackers, and he was thinking it would take a regiment 
to shift the two of them. 

1 said your idea of it was over.’ Bill was being very patient 
with him, and making that clear by his tone. ‘But when we’ve 
won the life we want we may have to defend it in the streets. 
We may have to defend ourselves against forces both inside 
and outside. The British capitalist has powerful friends, you 
know.* 

‘You mean the Yanks, of course.’ Walt sighed rhetorically. 

‘Well, I certainly don’t mean that Russian troops will ever 
move against working people! You know I’d be against any 
country using force on another. Socialism has to come from inside 
a country, because its people want it — Lenin laid it down that 
every nation has the right to self-determination. So if there’s a 
fight here, we’ll have to sort it out on our own.’ 

‘Fair enough/ Walt agreed. ‘Send for me and Bryan when the 
talking’s all done. . . .’ 

In May good weather came. Bill grew even busier — hf seldom 
went home at week-ends and had little time for arguments with 
Walt. One Sunday morning Walt went downstairs to find the 
old lady waiting with grim impatience. She had been venting 
her anger on the fire and stood facing him, straddle-legged, by 
the hearth, with the poker dangling. He smiled, feebly and 
uneasily, trying to guess what he had done. 

‘Where’s Bill?’ she demanded, and he mumbled, ‘Just coming,’ 
slipping into his chair with relief. As soon as Bill entered, the 
poker rose to point at him, and he stood staring at it with his 
eyes popping. 

‘What were tha doin’ yesterday afternoon?’* The blue veins 
pulsed under the transparent skin of her temples. 

‘Me?’ Bill glanced at Walt, who concentrated on pouring milk 
over his porridge. 

‘Aye, thee, sirreel’ 

‘Oh — know . . / Walt looked past the old lady’s head, and 
saw in the mirror how Bill leaned against the door’s edge in 
a passable imitation of one of his own defiant stances. But in 
spite of the waving distortions he could also see the plump litdc 
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hand clenched tight against a thigh as Bill answered casually: 
‘I sold some papers with a couple of other chaps/ 

‘In the street?’ 

‘All over the estate, actually. . . / 

‘What paper?’ 

‘The Daily Worker' 

‘Aye!’ Walt flinched as the poker clattered on to the fender. 
He had drunk a lot of beer on the previous night and his head 
was aching. 

‘First thing I got from Watson last night — all night. It’s a 
Communist paper, isn’t it? Coin’ round from door to door and 
makin’ a sight o’ yourself. You never even asked me I’ 

‘But why should I ask you?’ Bill’s voice was too high, and 
Walt looked up, sorry for him. This was not the kind of 
martyrdom Bill would be good at. 

‘Why?’ The old lady moved forward, her whole bulk quiver- 
ing and Walt swung round, half prepared to leap between her 
and Bill. It was Bill who he felt needed protection. ‘. . . Showin’ 
me up hkc that? A Communist paper? If ever tha docs that 
again ’ 

‘Just } minute/ Walt broke m. ‘Look, Bill is a Communist. 
That’s one of their jobs. There’s nothing ’ 

‘Thee keep cftit,’ she told him curtly. ‘Tha’ re bad enough, but 
tha never got up to strokes hkc this. . . .’ She faced Bill again. 
‘Whyn’t you tell me about this?’ 

‘I didn’t think you knew what they were/ 

‘I know they’re a wrong lot,’ she assured him. ‘I know that, 
sirree I’ 

Bill pushed nervously at his hair, but he said boldly enough: 
‘You don’t. You only know what you read in the cheap Press and 
what stupid old gossips like Watson tell you.’ 

‘Thee dare!’ She stepped back, tilting her head, her eyes large 
for once, full of green outrage. ‘Dare talk back to me and call 
my friends?’ 

‘But she is an old gossip,’ Walt protested turning from one 
to the other in his chair. ‘You’ve said so yourself.’ 

‘Tha’s been told to keep out — else tha’ll get summat’ll not 
forget in a hurry !' 

Walt was so astonished that he sat blinking with his mouth 
open. She had spoken without even looking at him. She looked 
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silently at Bill for a moment. When she spoke, as though her 
anger had risen too high to exist, she was quiet-voiced and 
calm: 

*I know what folk say about *em. If you’re mixed up wi ’em 
kce]^ it away from here — else pack up and get out.’ 

Tve hved here years,’ Bill protested. Walt saw his eyes 
glisten in the light from the window, the lock of fair hair 
dangling across them as he stared at the old lady, half furious, 
half beseeching. ‘It isn’t fair. I’ve a right to follow my own 
beliefs without people butting in and ordering me not to. . .’ 

‘Don’t bandy words wi’ me,’ she said, still calm. She sat 
down, mechanically reaching for the poker as she watched Bill. 
‘Not another word — ^it’s my house, this, and I’ll not be defied. 
And no more o* that carry-on or you mun find some place 
else.’ 

Walt watched his hands open and close. He shook his head 
in warning as Bill glared down at him for a moment and 
whirled out, banging the door behind him. His halting step 
sounded up die stairs and Walt slowly turned to say reproach- 
fully, ready to defy her: ‘You were wrong; you shouldn’t 
have done it. He thinks a lot of you.’ * 

‘I’ve nowt against him,’ she said tiredly, putting down the 
poker. He saw how pale she was, how the blue ^eins throbbed, 
and realized how much these outbursts exhausted her. She 
looked very, very old, her eyes dull and almost hidden, and he 
could not start arguing. He said persuasively: 

‘He’s not doing any harm — ^honest. You know old Bill’s all 
right.’ 

‘Leave it be,’ she muttered. ‘I’m ashamed on him mixin’ wi’ 
that crew and I’m not havin’ it in my house. Now leave it be.’ 

He finished a miserable breakfast and went upstairs. Bill 
sat on the bed with his head lowered, the cold sunshine filling 
the room. 

‘Come and have some breakfast, Bill.’ 

‘I don’t want any.’ 

Walt closed the door and moved towards him slowly. With 
the jauntiness gone, his round eyes vacant, he made Ww think 
of news-reels he had seen showing cattle stranded by floods, 
their heads wearily drooping as they listlessly watched the eternal 
rain. 
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‘Cheer up, boy/ He sat on the bed beside Bill, putting an 
awkward hand on his shoulder. ‘You know what she is. 

‘If it had been you, she’d have gone on for a while and then 
let it drop. She wouldn’t have talked to you like dirt for standing 
up to her!’ 

‘Course she would. She’s chucked me out and let me off 
half a ’ 

‘No, but not like that. Not like that. I’m all right with people, 
me, as long as I behave and act nice — but they soon show what 
they think if I cross them/ 

‘You’ve got plenty of good friends, Bill. Now take it ’ 

‘Don’t, Walt ’ Bin knocked his hand off, turning his 

head away. ‘Don’t baby me. You stopped people pushing you 
about, didn’t you? But look at me — they think I’m not a bad 
little chap when I’m nice to them — but nobody thinks I’m really 
their equal, nobody ever respects me. . . .* Walt moved ui\com- 
fortably, looking at the bent head, listening to the low spate. 

. . I’m the odd man, me — a sort of hanger-on who’s got to 
watch his step. I’ve got to fit in with them all the time. I can 
just feel they're all together and I’m odd man.’ 

‘Well} I ve felt hke that,’ Walt said. Conquering some 
reluctance he put his arm around the shaking shoulders again. 
‘It’s just how you feel. . . .’ 

‘Yes . . . and you can fight and go with your gang and take out 

f rood-looking girls. You can take the mickey out of me too— 
ook at when we went to Atwe^^’s you didn’t talk half as much 

sense as me, but they all made a fuss ’ 

‘Ah . . .’ Walt said contemptuously. ‘Because I insulted 
them!’ 

‘Because you’re not a bloody cripple ’ 

‘Oh no. Noy(, Bill, Usten. Don’t start ’ 

Bill jumped up, knocked his hand away once more. He 
brushed past Walt, and stood before the set of drawers, jerking a 
hand at the tilted mirror. He glared at Walt. 

‘Don’t start what? Take a look. I’ve nc/er had a girl yet!’ 
‘You could get one easy. Don’t talk daft, kid. You’re as good- 
looking as anybody else.’ He swallowed in embarrassed discom- 
fort. He hated to see this closure, felt repugnance at the gHsten- 
ing tears. Yet he was deeply sorry for Bill and wished he could 
offer comfort. 
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‘Look at your comrades,' he said, Speaking Ac word. wiA 
deliberate esteem. ‘They wanted you bad enough. 

‘Yes/ Bill looked in the mirror for a moment. He knuckled 
his eyes hastily, Aen he passed Walt again between Ae two untidy 
beds without looking at him. He lifted a book from Ae table as 
he sat down and leaned back on his pillow. *Yes, and listen, 
Walt . . Dignified, he opened Ac book. . . You've scoffed and 
made fun. But they judge a man by how sincere he is and how 
willing he is to work for the common good. They're not 
concerned with personAties.' 

‘I’ll never kid you again. Bill,* Walt promised solemnly. ‘I 
wish I'd bitten my silly damn tongue out first — I'm your mate, 
too, you know. And she’ll get over this.' 

‘I don’t really mind you,’ Bill said, but Acre was no smile and 
he was looking down at his book. ‘But she can’t stop me for 
good — I may not stay here much longer. . . .’ He began reading, 
drawing up his knees. 

WA felt like saying that his politics seemed to have brought 
only unhappiness. But it seemed Mason had been right and 
Bill’s hfe was already centred on his group. So Acre was nothing 
to say that could help. He went back downstairs and left BiU 
reading. 

V 

J une was a hot month. The city sprawled in fiery sunlight and 
panted out heavy clouds of black and brown smoke which 
hung above Ac roofs until evening coolness lifted Aem to 
Aift away over the hills. The heat made work unpleasant for 
everyone and Bill remarked that he felt faint when ne watched 
the steelmen working in front of giant, oven-shaped furnaces, 
or perching on platforms and casting down manganese or 
molybdenum into huge ladles of white-hot, boiling sted, wiA 
sparks erupting and black-plumed flames belching up fifty feet 
to Ae iron roof. 

‘It’s just murder in there,' he told Walt, who said: ‘I can guess.’ 
Afternoon shift at Ac pit was something of an ordeaT The 
colliers stood in Ac pit yard wiA heavy powder-bags in one 
hand, water-bottles dangling from Ae oAer and snap-tins clipped 
to Acir belts, and Aey watched Ac morning shift pouring 
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happily away from the shaft with the sun removing the stale odour 
of the pit, and they scowled up one lasc reluctant time at the hard 
sky. It took effort to make the first move towards the black, windy 
sh^t, the cage, the dark, dead stufiBness of the low coal-face. 

‘Roll on homo-time,’ someone always said, and someone 
always answered ‘Roll on sharp. . . .’ And so, shuffling on to the 
steel-floored cage, the long shift would begin, with the sun dying 
when they returned. 

The kids had it best, Walt thought. School holidays meant 
they could nm about m pants or knickers, and you saw them 
clambering into the rattling trams in whooping bunches, off to 
the outskirts where rivers and ponds were all free for those who 
could outrun park-keepers or farmers. 

But on morning shift you could lie in the garden every after- 
noon and let your starved body enjoy the sun. Beer tasted good, 
though tepid, at week-ends, and the girls were more attMctive 
in their bright, revealing summer frocks. A lot of those after- 
noons in the sunshine were spent thinking about girls, and 
peculiar floods of sudden, objectless tenderness often made his 
throat ache when he did this. He wanted, he told himself, a nice 
girl; a ^irl with whom he could talk; a girl to go around with, 
protecting her, of course, and sharing tender kisses or holding 
hands, but prflnarily a girl who was quiet, likeable and nice to 
be with. Not the kind who wanted to boss you. If you could keep 
sex out of it — and with this girl it definitely would be kept out 
of it, since she would be a /. .e girl — perhaps the friendsliip 
wouldn’t turn over-compHcated or go sour. What she would 
look like or talk Uke he had no idea, buf he was sure he would 
know her immediately when they met. in the meantime there 
were always other girls, different girls from her, who need not 
be taken seriously. 

This vague, ideal girl, frequently insisted on assuming Elaine’s 
shape, in spite of self-arguments that she had probably had 
another half-dozen boy-friends by now — ^almost equalling, 
though he never considered this, his total '^"'casual girl-friends. 

One Saturday a letter came from his mother to say that she 
had visited his father, whose condition was worse. She wrote: 

‘He’d like to see you and Charles. Charles is going next 

week and I wish you would try to visit him as w^. It broke 
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my heart to see him suiFering so. He is in great pain and he’s 
only the shadow of himself. You remember how big and 
strong and fine-looking he was. . . .’ 

The letter went on like tliis for a page; an elegy, a lament for 
his father’s lost greatness. He tore it up slowly, then burnt it, 
refusing to feel or think anything, rummaging in the kitchen 
cupboard for the shears, with the old lady protesting: ‘You 
only cut it last week, you loon. . . .* 

That evening he was so objectionable with two strangers in 
a pub that Bryan had to play peacemaker and prevent a brawl. 
He drank so much that Bryan and Hughic insisted on seeing him 
home. 

‘Long time since I’ve seen you actin’ up,’ Bryan commented, 
but added cheerfully that it was nice to see he’d still got plenty 
hfe in him. Next evening at the club Bryan announced that he 
would be twenty-one on the following Saturday and that this 
time they were going to have a ‘real’ celebration and ‘really 
bang things up’. There was to be a party at his house after the 
dance. ‘Anybody as wants can bring a bird — I’ve got one lined 
up. My old man’s been paying an endowment policy yrjxTS for 
me and next week it’s all mine. So you can get ready !’ 

Their cheers made everyone in the club turn tq stare. Since it 
was such a special occasion they agreed to confer the benefits of 
Bryan’s father’s endowment policy and tlieir ability to bang 
things up on the Memorial Hall and the Castle. Just like old 
times, as Bryan said, with all the old gang and girls. On Monday 
morning at the pit he wanted to know if Walt were bringing a 
girl : ‘. . . Make it a bird as can really enjoy herself, Walt. I mean — 

you’re only twenty-one once. We want to let ussens go ’ 

Telling himself that it was only because he’d once promised to 
take her there, Walt phoned Elaine. He had to^ try two more 
times before, on Wednesday, he foimd her at home, and immedi- 
ately informed her, sounding cross, that he had been calling all 
week. 

‘Why, I thought you were dead,’ she answered. ‘It’s been 
so long . . . But now are you, Walt?’ Clear and cool her voice, 
he thought. The lady’s voice that could rely on itself to stress and 
pronounce every word correedy and never become discomposed. 
When he told her about the celebration, she was silent for a 
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few moments. Hunched over the telephone, finger well im- 
planted in his ear, the sun flashing in the small mirror before his 
face, he impatiendy urged: ‘WeU? Want to see it?' 

‘Why do you want me to come?’ 

‘Because I want you to, that’s all. You don’t have to, of course.’ 
He went on persuasively: ‘I’d love to see you again, though — 
and I mean you always used to ask about it. There’ll be a good 
time — ^you’ll enjoy it.’ 

‘But I’m going out on Saturday,’ she said, after another pause 
which decided him that she was merely being evasive. 

‘Okay,’ he answered. ‘I guess we arc a bit rough and ready 

round here, and it’d be a rowdy Only all the others are 

taking their girls.’ He kept changing from persuasion to dis- 
gruntlcment, reluctant to put down the phone without winning 
her agreement, then angry for having called her in the first place. 
‘But I suppose you’re interested in more intellectual ^things 
now'adays.’ 

‘You really want me to come?’ 

‘Well, of course.’ 

‘A lot?’ 

In the booth he rolled his eyes upwards and stifled a sigh. 

‘Ever such a lot.’ He could not resist mincing the words shghtly* 
pulling an exasperated face at the dazzling mirror. 

‘Well, I’ll come straight to the post office at seven. I’ll make 
some excuse.' 

He was so delighted that h^' said ‘Elaine . . and when she 
asked ‘What?’ went on seriously: ‘I’m dead glad you’re coming. 
I’ve missed you.’ 

‘Well, I’ve missed you a bit,’ she answ- red before the receiver 
clicked. He came out of the booth wearing an inane selfcon- 
gratulatory smjle, thmking, at the same time as he told himself 
now pleased he was, that he was dying to see the faces when she 
walked into the Casde with him. 

That Fnday he withdrew all the money he had saved since 
Christmas and bought himself a cream shirt and grey-flecked 
sports coat to match dark blue gaberdine* he had bought two 
weeks before. With his week’s wages and the remainder of his 
savings, he had over ten pounds in his pocket on the Saturday 
evening as he studied himself critically in Bill’s mirror. His 
clothes were impeccable, he decided, his lean face close-shaven. 
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thick hair well creamed and carefully combed. He was not think- 
ing of his effect on his friends. He was thinking: 1 bet I’m just 
as well dressed as any of her better-off boy-friends. ... He had 
spent fifteen minutes in alternately scrubbing and examining his 
broken nails until he heard the old lady muttering about ‘turnin’ 
into a pansy if you ask me . . .’ as she stamped out of the kitchen. 

‘Don’t wait up,* he called as he went out. 

‘I’m not likely to,’ she retorted. She had given permission to 
stay out very late — Walt would have stayed out and risked 
hostilities in any case. She never locked the door on him now, 
and he had bought her a new string shopping bag that afternoon 
to put her at a disadvantage. 

In the city he left the bus and took a taxi for the fivc-hundred- 
yard journey from the railway station to the post office. It was a 
warm evenmg with no breeze and the streets were amber and 
silver as rags of low cloud drifted under the sun ; even the black 
sides of tall buildings glimmered bright for once. Elaine was 
already at the post office, not even glancing at the taxi as it 
pulled up, but watching those who passed. Her skin was tanned 
deeper, and tliis, with her black hair, which was still short and 
curly, made her dress conspicuous. It was of white linden, cut 
low across her breast, with a pleated skirt, and over it she wore 
an open, short-sleeved white bolero jacket. He saiv two passing 
youths look over their shoulders with long, low whistles, but 
she coolly ignored them, except for a slight tilt of her chin. 

‘Hey,’ he shouted. She looked round in surprise. ‘Come on.’ 
He helped her in, then gave the driver his directions. As they 
were pressed back into the seats, she said: ‘Goodness, we’re 
doing this in style, aren’t we?’ 

‘I can afford it,’ he said airily. They sat well apart as the 
taxi sped along and Walt explained about Bryan and his party. 
‘I wanted to take the best-looking girl,’ he saief finally with a 
grin. He turned. She was clasping a small white handbag in her 
lap, smiling quietly as he looked at her face and at her frock, 
dazzling on the smooth brown skin with a tiny shadowed cleft 
where 3ie sinuous rise of her breasts began, then took her hand. 
‘You’ll blind ’em all, honest.’ 

‘So that’s what it’s for?’ Still smiling blandly, she glanced at 
his hand and then up at his face. ‘I half guessed that. Even when 
you said you missed me.’ 
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‘But I did miss you. . . Her brown stare was too calm, too 
knowing and self^ommunicant. He insisted anxiously: ‘Sure 
I missed you, honest. Stacks of times — said you were the only 
girl I liked taking out often — I just didn’t call you because . . .* 
Since there had been no valid reason for not calling he could only 
shrug. 

‘Because you were Jealous about the others?’ she prompted 
him. ‘We agreed that was all right. . . .* 

He shrugged again. He did not want the night to become 
complicated at its very beginning, but did not want to offend 
her cither. He said evasively: ‘It’s a special night — ^it called for 
the only special girl I know. We always have fun, don’t we?’ 
Then he leaned back as the taxi climbed the long hill, purring 
past terraced houses and little shops, with people strolling and the 
klaxon honking at those who dared cross the road. It was hkc 
being in a cushioned cave with the breeze through open windows 
striking cool on their faces and plucking at their hair. Elaine 
turned, leaned on him for a inr)ment with a hand on his shoulder, 
and kissed his mouth. 

‘You should have called,’ she said, moving back and opening 
her bag, ‘1 missed you too.’ She took out a compact, holding the 
mirror at arm’s length as she skilfully apphed a touch of lipstick. 
Her mood was changed: her eyes sliding darkly sideways at 
him wliile she snuled at her reflection. Why must I always 
make the first move, Walt? Sometimes I think you’re half 
frightened of me - . 

‘Sure I am,’ he grinned. ‘Who wouldn’t be?’ 

‘One reason I came tonight’ — she snapped the compact and 
put It away — ‘is that I go on holida^ next week — for two 
months. So I may not see ^ ou for a while.’ 

‘Oh.’ He qiovcd slowly, sittmg up, hands clasped, full of 
disappointment. ‘Oh well — it’s a good job I called, eh?’ 

‘rll be in London some of the time, but I’m spending two or 
three weeks travellmg abroad with my father.* 

‘Your father?’ he repeated, then sank back and said: ‘Well, 
that’s fine for you.’ Outwardly casual, he as resentfully tense. 

‘Well, you do approve? He’s really going on business and I’m 
sneaking along — you know. Walt, don’t frown like that.’ 

‘Sorry,’ he said, looking out of the windows. ‘Didn’t know I 
was.’ 
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‘Yes you did/ They were far apart again and becoming hostile. 
‘You’ve still got this damned thing about — my father and so on.’ 

‘No, honest; I’m sorry. It’s none of my business/ He turned 
and spoke sincerely. The night was going to be spoiled if this 
started; already it seemed 'less special. ‘I brought you out to 
enjoy yourself and see — ’ he grinned and touched her hand 
again — ‘sec working-class youth on a binge, as Bill’d say. Forget 
the other stuff.’ 

‘All right — I was going to suggest you try to see me in 
London.’ 

‘Maybe.’ He refused to think about what kind of life she might 
lead in London. ‘But we’ve got all night together first, haven’t 
we?’ 

'Mister Morris!’ She rolled laughing eyes at him as the taxi 
swung into the yard of the public house. ‘What a suggestion — 
and in a taxi, too I’ 

‘You’re not going to start tormenting?* he pleaded, as they 
got out. 

‘I wouldn’t risk spoiling our platonic relations like that, Walt. 
Not when they’re just beginning again. But I never know if your 
sense of humour’s working or not.’ c 

The taxi-driver glanced at them both before reversing his 
car through the gateway. She was off with her*private jokes 
again, Wdt thought as they entered the pub. Ready to lead him 
a dance. She took his arm, however, when they were inside the 
revolving doors. 

In the middle of the concert room, which was not yet 
crowded, four tables had been joined to scat two dozen youths 
and girls. Bryan sat at their head, too busy yelling to a waiter 
at the bar to notice Walt. He was resplendent m a loose-fitting 
silver-grey suit, fawn shirt and polka-dot bow-tie. The red- 
haired girl beside him was fairly pretty, but she wore too much 
face powder in a vain attempt to disguise a profusion of freckles 
on her nose, checks and brow. Walt knew her; her name was 
Myra. There were two empty chairs on Bryan’s left reserved 
for them, and as they walked to the table the crowd around it 
were already singing with the band: 

‘I’d like to get you ... on a slow boat to China . . .’ 

‘How do you breathe in here?’ Elaine was asking. 

‘Wait till it fills up 1’ 
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‘Walt! My old marral’ Bryan stood up, already half drunk, 
bellowing so that everyone turned to welcome him, then 
ignored him to study Elaine, who carried on walking to their 
places, smiling brighdy at Bryan.' The girls looked her up and 
down, then glanced at one another while the youths kept 
on looking. Walt’s chest swelled, imtil he saw^ long blond hir 
on the collar of a blue two-piece as Brenda looked once, Marie 
straining forward to see, then looked away. They were sitting 
between two of the gang. 

‘Hey-np, hcy-iip . . Bryan was murmuring, pulling out a 
chair for Elaine and gaping at her. ‘So this is why he keeps 
duffing us, eh? Walt, lad, I don’t blame thee.’ Walt introduced 
them, hopmg Elaine hadn’t noticed Myra’s stiffened shoulders 
and flat-eyed look as Bryan fussed over her. He saw everyone 
still staring and demanded: ‘What’s up with you lot? Seen a 
girl before, haven’t you?* His friends grinned broadly, jrcached 
for their glasses, and continued to stare. 

‘No wonder they called him Marquis !’ Bryan was leaning over 
the table, ignoring Myra, to fawn on Elaine — his film-star 
technique, Walt commented silently. In a plaintive voice Bryan 
asked what Walt had got that they hadn’t, rolling his eyes at 
her, liis hanejy flat on the table holding his weight. Elaine was 
obviously enjoying herself, but Walt wondered if she were 
laughing vrith Bryan or at him. 

‘Walt has lots of talents . . .’ Her eyes darted sideways. ‘I 
bet he has lots of girls he never tells you about — ^lots. . . .* 

‘I wouldn’t want another girl if I’d got you.’ Bryan was 
almost crooning, his red-haired partner’s eyes growing smaller 
as she pretended to be listening to Hughie Sawford. When the 
drinks came Elaine was made to swallow hers straight down, 
which she did with a gnmacc, and Bryan paid for more. Around 
the tables they were talking or singing m little groups — there 
were too many of them for a general conversation — and tlirce 
waiters were being kept busy. Walt covertly watched Brenda, 
who was acting very vivaciously, chatteSring to Tug Henderson 
and Marie widiout looking once at him. At the same time he 
could hear Bryan: ‘My party’s made now you two’s here . . . 
Yes, my best marra that is — could tell thee some talcs, Elaine . . . 
He’s a lucky lad, though, findm’ one like thee. , . .’ 
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And tomorrow, Walt thought, would bring earnest warnings 
not to let her ^et the hooks in. . . . 

‘I think you re nice too,' Elaine said. ‘We should tell Walt.’ 

‘I’ve been waitin’ five minutes for a drink,’ Myra frigidly 
interrupted, ‘if it isn’t too much trouble. . . Bryan bawlea at a 
waiter, slapped some money on the tabic and ogled Elaine once 
more. ‘Thee and me’d get on fine, lass. But we’d best not get 
the old Marquis wi’ his rag up. He’s a terror when he gets 
goin’, my mate, you know. . . . 

‘He isn’t the jealous type, are you, terror?’ Her eyes flickered 
gleefully as she patted Bryan’s huge hand and asked Walt: 
why didn’t you tell me you had such nice friends?’ 

‘He docs this as a matter of principle,’ Walt informed her, 
and leaned in to whisper: ‘You’re doing fine, love — but watch 
the redhead. . . .’ She merely laughed, her eyes brightly flecked, 
and continued flirting with Bryan in spite of Myra’s malicious 
looks. He talked to her about the gang, their girls and adventures, 
while Walt sat feeling proud of her every time some youth 
turned admiringly to look at her face or quick-moving hands or 
when a girl regarded her thoughtfully. A dainty leveret imcon- 
cemed among large birds, he thought, who ruffled their feathers 
but dare not attack. He glanced again at Brenda because he was 
trying not to, and found her watching him. She n.odded curtly 
when he risked a tentative smile. 

‘Tug and Joe brought them two,’ Bryan said. ‘I didn’t know 
they was coming.’ 

‘Who?’ Elaine asked, and Bryan explained, not even noticing 
Walt’s frown. 

‘So that’s Brenda!’ Walt uneasily emptied another glass as 
she looked with interest down the tables. ‘We always wondered 
what she was like when Bill ’ 

‘Who the hell’s “we”?’ he demanded roughly, banging down 
his glass. ‘Stop staring and finish your drink, will you?’ But 
he could not prevent himself turning, and saw Brenda meeting 
Elaine’s stare, bosom and jaw both proudly raised and out- 
thrust, the blue eyes suddenly flashing to him. He stopped 
thinking that Elaine was much finer than these other girls. He 
felt she had no right to look at Brenda or comment, as she did: 
‘She's quite attractive. ... A terrific figure. . . .’ 

‘Them two was no easy catch,’ Bryan boasted, waving his 
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hand so that it was quite obvious whom he was talking about. 
‘It took a pair like me and Walt to get them interested.’ He 
nudged Elaine and she lurched against Walt, her eyes widening. 

. Only they got too interested, kid.’ While he laughed, Walt 
broke in suddenly: ‘Shut up, Bry — ^Brenda’s a good lass.’ He 
felt like going to sit beside her so that she would know how he 
would never demean or mock her this way. ‘She was fair enough 
to me when I went with her. Just because wc chucked * 

‘I know she was fair enough !’ Bryan shouted, and his laughter 
roared again. Walt and Hughie Sawford exchanged significant 
looks as an empty glass went toppling. 

Elaine kept him happy for some time, with the large room 
filling and smoke gathering and curling around the tables, empty 
glasses linmg up until a v^aiter would collect them and carry them 
off. When Bryan went to the cloakrooms with some others, 
Walt made excuses for him to Elaine: ‘. . . the best thing’ll be 
if he gets too drunk to be awkward. But it is his twenty-first, 
after all.’ 

‘But I like him,’ she protested. ‘He’s what you’d call’ — her 
eyes twinkling mischievously up at him, three small empty 
glassesibefore her — ‘colourful, Walt.* 

‘Bry’s all right. Look, if he starts bragging me off . . .’ He 
frowned, embarrassed, turned wholly round on his chair close 
to her. ‘He does it, you know, I guess it’s him being so big and 
sure of himself, you know. He seems to want to look after me 
with girls. He brags me off in case they think I’m nowt — 
nothing special. Don’t pay any attention, will you? Because it 
makes me look a bit silly when he really gets going.’ 

‘Of course I’ll pay attention, I want to hear about your hidden 
past.’ 

‘Well, you’d just better watch Myra!’ She was in that mood, 
he thought. The less he said the better. ‘She’s not a redhead for 
nowt.’ 

At half past eight Bryan clambered on to the stage, a little 
hurt because Walt had refused to make it a duet, and treated the 
packed, noisy audience to ‘Twenty-one Today’. The musicians 
gave up the attempt to keep time with him, but with his usual 
enthusiasm he sang four more songs before he decided he wanted 
some beer and got down. On his way back he knocked over a 
stool, sending the girl on it sprawling, and he stayed there for 
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five minutes apologizing and buying drinks for the table, thump- 
ing everyone’s badt. Walt and Hughie kept a wary watch over 
him, but neither of them was quite sober since Bryan had been 
plying them with rum and the two girls with gin. Walt was full 
of taut exhilaration, while Elaine had developed a tendency to 
lurch on her stool when she laughed and bump against him 
when she turned to speak. Members of the gang kept coming, 
ardently ogling and out to make an impression, bringing her a 
drink and asking to be introduced, so that she sat with a variety 
of mixtures and colours before her, reaching for whatever took 
her fancy. Walt warned her about mixing drinks and was told 
not to fuss: *. . . I’m only taking a tiny sip of each. . . .* When 
Bryan returned, he and Elaine kept their heads close together 
and Walt knew he was being talked about, especially when 
she turned, laughing, to say: ‘Poor Walt, did I get you the name 
of Marquis?’ 

No use trjdng to stop them, he thought, as she turned again to 
Bryan. 

At the crowded bar a face smiled, but it took a moment to 
realize that this was Blackie; Blackie in a Royal Marines uniform, 
white cap and white belt against dark blue, hair cut shi^rt and 
shoulders pressed back as though he had never slouched with 
drooping hands. He came over to talk, bringiiig drinks for 
Walt and Elaine and leaning for a while over Walt’s chair. When 
Walt asked how long he had been a marine, he said: ‘A few 
months. All my old mates has been called up now.* He hooked 
a thumb in his belt. He still drawled, though not so lazily. ‘I’m 
in for five years.’ When Walt demanded why, he shrugged. 
‘Well, why not? I hadn't much on a job and I were fed up wi’ 
it. Fed up knockin’ about here, an’ all. You can do all right as a 
regular, you know. I could be a sergeant afore I’m thirty, 
maybe!’ When he returned to the bar, straight>backcd, Walt 
noticed, wearing the umforni and sticking out his chest as though 
proud, Walt thought : Now he’ll be able to carry a real gun some- 
times. ... At least Blackie was doing something about his life. 
He looked around him in the smolong, roaring, clinking and 
clattering, shouting din, at laughing or drinking or talking faces, 
and he thought of how casually Blackie had said: ‘. . . Fed up 
knockin’ about here, an’ all. . , .’ 

I’m getting fed up too, he realized, then looked up to watch 
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Elaine steer a graceful if slightly off-course exit to the cloak- 
rooms, with people turning to watch the swaying white frock 
on the small, hronzed, black-hcadcd figure. 

‘Boy, she's worth looking at,* Bryan commented. ‘Th’art a 
lucky old ram, Walt lad.* 

‘You stop telling her things,’ Walt ordered him, receiving an 
amicable, mollifying pat on the shoulder while Bryan grinned 
obscurely. He was angry, iinagimng the teasing Elaine would be 
inspired to after all this. ‘Stop tcUing her everything about me — 
and stop making cracks about her bemg my girl. She’s not a 
steady — 1 just brought her like you brought Myra.* 

‘Is that so?’ Bryan asked, looking quite pleased. Then he 
narrowed one eye and murmured: ‘You’d better tell old Bren 
that. She keeps looking np here pretty niggly.’ He grmned again 
before turning to the neglected redhead. 

Walt looked down at Brenda, tcUing himself that she was too 
proud to start any scenes with another girl. She smiled at 'some- 
thing Tug said, Marie’s falsetto whooping over all the other 
laughter, and, watching her composure, he thought: I always 
admired her, anyway. I gave up a lot, in one way. . , . 

He was half regretful, and therefore guiltily quick to take 
offence when Elaine patted his shoulder, standing behind him 
and smiling mock sympathy, glancing down the table as she 
inquired: ‘Memories, Walt? You look full of regrets.’ 

‘Don’t talk like a sloppy film,’ he answered as she sat down, 
brightly regarding him. 

‘Sorry,’ she said. ‘I didn’t know you were touchy about it.’ 

‘Well, I’m not, really,’ he said more gently. ‘I’m sorry I ’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell us you weren’t his girl?’ Bryan demanded, 
beaming, with half the heads around the table turning. ‘Honest, 
I thought you was till he just told me, love. Not as I mind, 
hkc . . .’ He leered. 

‘I didn’t think it was so important,’ Elaine replied. She picked 
up the glass Blackie had brought. ‘I thought I was his girl tonight 
— for tonight.’ 

‘Well, she’s not thine, is she?’ Myra pointed out to Bryan, 
so obviously prepared for battle that Bryan decided she was the 
only girl for him and began assuring her of it. Walt drank his 
heavy-odoured rum, then said to Elaine: ‘Look, don’t pay 
any ’ 
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‘You were quite right, Walt,* she told him, regarding him 
with partially glazed dignity. ‘Don’t let other people push you 
into anything.* 

‘All right, don’t get all haughty,’ he muttered. They sat quiet, 
drinking with careful concentration. With her beside him, finding 
the beer and rum had not made him drunk, and with the others 
rowdy all around, he thought: She s all right! She doesn’t need 
to push it all into one night; she doesn’t have to grind it out at 
anything. She’s got her old man to keep her and push her 
through a university she’s not that bothered about going to — 
and take her abroad for holidays and . . . 

‘Stop mixing your drinks,’ he snapped, and she said: ‘They’re 
my drinks, aren’t they?’ 

‘What do you want to drink like that for?’ he demanded. 

‘We came out to have fun, didn’t we?’ 

‘You don’t have to worry,’ he said. ‘You’ve a couple of 
months doing nowt in London to look forward to.’ 

‘There are times,’ she said slowly, looking in front of her, 
face smooth as she raised a glass, ‘w^hen you bore me. . . .’ 

He flinched. His muscles locked, and across the table JBughie 
Sawford stared and then frowned at him. Elaine sipped and 
put the glass down caliiJy. ^ 

‘All right, Walt?’ Hughic asked. ‘You’re dead white, kid.’ 

‘All right.’ He nodded as his limbs painfully cased. Then 
he said to her, ‘Wc’vc got to stop this, haven’t we?’ and she 
smiled immediately; innocent, amenable and manifesdy part 
withdrawn. 

‘I will when you will,’ slie offered. 

‘It’s me,’ he said repentantly. ‘I know it is.’ 

She nodded and said that she knew that, too.^ ‘Maybe you’ll 
outgrow it,’ she suggested, and he went stiff again. 

The party broke up at this point because most of them could 
drink no more, and some wanted to dance. With Bryan raucous- 
voiced in the lead, his arm around Myra, they poured out into 
the twilit streets and walked to the dance hall, a noisy, straggling 
crowd which spread over the pavements and roadway destroying 
the peaceful dusk. 

‘You don’t mind my holding your arm, I hope,’ Elaine said, 
leaning heavily on Walt. ‘Only I feel a bit woozy.’ He slipped 
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an arm around her waist and told her: 'Ten to one you’ll be 
sick/ 

‘You shouldn’t do that.’ She was mumbhng her words a little. 
The fresh air, he thought. ‘People will omy get the wrong 
impression. . . He looked down at her bobbing head without 
answering. While she went on talking, aimlessly it seemed, 
about hating the idea of compromising him, he wondered why 
his drinking had affected him so strangely. His body felt drunk — 
full of undirected turbulence — ^yct his mind stayed detached to 
watch. All the wildness and noisiness of the night, hkc Bryan’s 
over-boisterousness, seemed unnecessarily exaggerated. He felt 
as though they were all play-acting; pretending that they wanted 
only this, yet ensuring that no doubts could penetrate by dis- 
charging a constant screen of energy and noise. 

In the dance hall the hghts were dimmed for a waltz and the 
floor was crowded. Elaine said she felt much better. One of the 
gang came to ask her for a dance — the news that she Vasn’t 
Wait’s girl had spread (]^uickly — and as they moved away 
she winked over the youth s shoulder at Walt, calling: 

‘Sec you later. Marquis,’ 

The4)lacc hadn’t changed, he thought, even though there 
were many new faces. The strange youths grouped around the 
hall or slowly shuffling in a revolving mass of dancers under a 
^weaving spodight looked no different from those who had 
always come here. Crowded floor, stuffy air, coloured lights in the 
gloom, and the same clash of gaudy clothes with sober, the same 
sprinkling of hard faces and tough expressions, the same 
expectant-faced girls and exchanges of sidewards, cstimatory 
glances between them and the young men. A hundred other 
places like it, ten thousand other young dancers, scattered all over 
the hills and valley of the city. 

Tm getting fed up with it all,’ he remarked, nodding as 
Blackic appeared beside him. ‘I don’t know why. It’s always the 
bloody same, though.’ 

‘You sec more life in t’ services,’ Blackic said. 

Below the stage Bryan was sprawhng in a chair with Myra 
on his knees and a group around him laughing and joking. He 
did not want to join them. He saw Brenda standing alone, look- 
ing among the dancers for Marie, and impulsively walked over 
to her. When he greeted her, she said, ‘Hello, Walt’, and looked 
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at the dancers again, not hostile but seemingly indifferent, while 
the coloured lights glistened softly on her chiselled cheek, then 
left her in shadow again. 

‘You’re looking great,’ he said. He wanted to touch her 
shoulder and say that she was still a lovely girl, that it was hard, 
a httle hurtful, to see her as a girl like the other indifferent girls 
who passed, strangers in an endless wheeling of indifferent 
strangers. 

‘You’re doing all right yourself.’ The blue eyes surveyed 
him, from suide shoes to creamed hair. ‘You didn’t turn out so 
leery after all. Still tailing on wi’ Bryan, I notice.’ 

He saw Elaine smiling at a fresh partner as she went past; 
a youth he had not seen before. 

‘Bryan’s my mate, that’s all. How’s your family, Bren?’ 

‘Just the same,’ she answered, watching the dancers again, and 
he was ashamed of knowing what was a cause of shame to her 
yet of sharing nothing else with her now. An outburst of 
laughter made them look down to where Myra sprawled on the 
floor, having been jerked there from Bryan’s knees. Bryan was as 
convulsed as the rest of the gang while he tried to hpist the 
indignant girl up again. Brenda’s look made him move his 
shoulders uneasily and say, as though in apology; ‘Well, you’re 
only twenty-one once.’ 

‘You’d nearly be that if you’d been tcllin’ the truth that time, 
wouldn’t you?’ she remarked casually, and he said he’d see her 
later, sheepishly hurrying back to Blackie. 

‘Your Judy’s doing all right.’ Blackie’s buttons glittered as he 
shoved out his chest at some girls glancing. ‘Been excused four 
times. . . Elaine drifted past, smiling up at a talking, tall 
parmer, but winking archly at Walt when she saw him. 

‘I’d better watch her. She’s a bit tight.’ 

‘That’s what they’re all thinkin’,’ Blackie drawled significantly, 
and Walt looked at him sharply, then moved nearer the edge of 
the floor and watched. When the waltz ended, Elaine’s tall 
parmer kept hold of her hand, urging her it seemed, but 
before Walt had moved some of the gang casually surrounded 
her, talking as they guided her to where Bryan was sitting while 
her ex-parmer stared after them. When Walt joined the group 
she was laughing, a sheen on her browoi skin under the bright 
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lights, her eyes merry. She greeted him: ‘Well — ^you must be 
the only boy in here I haven’t danced with.’ 

Triumphant, Walt thought. Triumphant, with a tendency to 
lurch if she rested too long on one leg. He pointed out that 
Bryan wouldn’t be dancing with her: ‘. . . He’s not capable of 

f ettin’ Myra off his lap.’ Bryan joined in their laughter, almost 
nocking Myra to the floor again with a boisterous thump while 
he bent forward, shaking his blond head. Music began and 
Walt adroitly moved Elaine on to the floor, with disappointed 
cries coming from behind as they danced away. 

‘You’re in big demand, eh?’ 

‘Everybody knows I’m no one’s property, you see,’ Elaine 
answered. ‘You’re compromising yourself again, you know.’ 
She looked around her airily. 

‘Now look ’ 

‘I saw you talking to — is it Brenda?’ Her eyes gleamed up, 
wicked, then she looked around again. ‘She really has got 
a terrific figure, hasn’t she? Fine shape. . . .’ He began saying he 
had only been polite to the girl, but she interrupted: ‘You don’t 
have to make excuses, Walt. You’ve every right to . . .’ She 
lurched* out of step, smiled as he steadied her, and went on 
thoughtfully: ‘You know, they say it’s an unconscious wish for 
babyhood that»attracts some men to big-breasted women. . . .’ 

He looked over her head, his face red and stiff, and she 
inquired: ‘Do you think you want to return to babyhood, Walt?’ 
As though, he thought furiously, she were asking if he hked to 
rumba. She pouted at his continued silence. 

‘I suppose her performance wasn’t up to appearances — since 
you did give her up. They say that’s common. . . .’ 

‘Listen a minute.’ He squeezed her shoulder with his right 
hand until she winced. ‘I know you’re tight, but this is a tough 
place — behave, will you?’ 

‘I’m not doing anytlimg,’ she protested, wriggling till he 
moved his hand. One of the gang tapped his shoulder, and as 
she danced away, Elaine called: ‘Lecture me later. Besides, look 
at the bodyguards I have.’ 

‘It’s them you want to watch,’ he retorted, and then saw 
Brenda dancing with a stranger. He cut in, and she took his 
hand, moving against him >Mthout smiling as they danced. He 
held her close, quiet with the old resistant softness gathered 
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against liis chest, and he remembered her — moments of tender- 
ness, albeit maternal — ^when she had proffered comfort if that 
were what he wanted, then he wished there had been a little 
more to it; just a Uttle more. She was such a fine girl — ^and she 
was such a handsome, shapely girl. . . . 

‘I’m fed up with all this, Bren,’ he said over the shuffling and 
music. 

‘Happen you’re growing out on it at last.’ When she looked 
up, he pleaded impulsively: ‘You don’t still think I’m rotten, 
do you? A crawler and all that? Do you, Bren?’ 

‘No.’ She looked over his shoulder. As composed as Elaine, 
he thought, but not naturally so, like her. Brenda’s was a con- 
scious, guarded composure; she held herself down. ‘You’d’vc 
been all right if you’d listened to me. I told you what was best 
for you.’ And if they were reunited, he wondered, would she 
be advising him over things in a week, mothering him in a fortnight 
and bossing him in a month? Would she still shame him? 

‘You don’t belong wi’ ’em, Walt. Your new piece doesn’t, 
either.* As they passed Bryan they saw him, his head close to 
Myra’s, pass a caressing hand along the girl’s thigh, and up her 
w'aist to rest on her breast. Others had also noticed, ard Walt 
felt Brenda’s silent judgment. 

‘I know, Bren,’ he said. ‘It’s a bit rough. I’m getting fed up 
with it all.’ 

‘I knew you would.’ Her hand tightened slightly and he 
put his face closer, the fragrance of her scent, cosmetics and hair 
capturing him with the memory of dancing so, bodies joined 
and a silent promise for later. She felt it also, her face touching 
his and arm around his neck, but he knew it was momentary 
and would vanish if they spoke. Even when the music ended, and 
they waited, both were quiet until, as another tunc began, 
Brenda exclaimed: 

‘Huh — ^your new piece is doing all right now.’ 

As they moved, he looked and saw Blackie teaching Elaine 
the new bop steps, swinging her out to arm’s length. Her 
bolero coat was removed, her naked back and small round 
shoulders glistening, and as she spun round her skirt flared in 
a white swirl high above her knees. A moment later he looked 
again and saw her still laughing, body curved backwards with 
her high breasts strained against the upward cup of her dress. 
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*Look at *em drooling.’ Brenda tugged him into correct step 
as he faltered. The youtm around Bryan were fixedly staring at 
Elaine’s legs or shoulders while she whirled. ‘She’s a tart! I 
don’t care how she puts it on and trips around — ^she’s a real tart.’ 

‘No, she’s not,* he said fiercely, and she raised her eyebrows, 
scornfully smiling after a moment, relaxing away from him; 
‘She’s got you hooked 1* 

‘It’s not that. But she’s a decent lass — ^she’s used to places where 
they can dance hke that.’ 

*I’ve been to plenty decent places — ^but I know better than to 
dance half naked in here.’ 

‘Only her shoulders . . .’ he muttered. He looked no more, but 
all the turbulence that had ranged free in him now quickly 
coalesced into the fighting urge. He grew tense, and Brenda 
remarked: ‘So you haven’t grown out on that? Walt, you’re a 
dojpc to get in trouble over a tart hke her.’ 

^Cut it out, Bren,* he said softly, and she shrugged, but t>nly 
paused before adding: ‘Anybody can see what she is.’ 

They were moving down the hall again, and he saw Tug 
Henderson tap Blackie’s shoulder, then whirl Elaine in a faster, 
more frepctic dance that made her look a httle bewildered. As 
he released Brenda, she said: ‘She’s no more your sort than they 
arc. . , She tqpied away and he pushed through the dancers 
as Elaine almost stumbled at the end of a wild turn. Tug was a 
stocky youth, but not much of a boxer or fighter, so that his 
prestige was less than Walt’s, and Walt could seize his left wrist 
in one hand, catching Elaine in the other as she was flune out- 
ward. Half surprised at his own fury, for she was not really his 
property after all and his ability to defend her had therefore not 
been challenged, he released Elaine, and said to Tug, ‘Have this 
one wi’ me,’ his voice automatically roughened to a growl. 

‘Hold on, Waft,’ Tug protested in alarm. ‘What’s up?’ 

‘She’s not a show-piece. She’s not here for you to see how 
fast you can chuck her about and how much leg you can make 
her show. I know you, Tug.’ Since he had stood before now 
watching other girls’ legs when Tug danced with them, the 
last remark was irrefutabfe. ‘She can dance wi’ who she likes . . .’ 
He looked around them, wanting an argument from any one 
of them. ‘. . . But there’s none o’ that stuff, see?’ 

Hughie Sawford watched quiedy, nodding assurance, but the 
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others evaded his eyes. Bryan, only now dimly realizing that 
something was wrong, was gaping over Myra*s shoulder, pre- 
paring to rise. 

‘Okay, Walt,’ Tug said. Tm sorry.’ 

When Walt released him, he turned away with a non- 
committal shrug. Disappointed and full of aggression, Walt 
turned to find l^ne looking perplexed. 

‘I don’t think he really meant . . .’ she began, though she 
looked dubious. 

‘Elaine,’ he said, like a patient father, ‘you know nowt about 
this place.’ He made her sit down beside Bryan, who had to be 
reassured that the trouble was over. After some rumbling and 
vague threats Bryan wrapped his arms around Myra, and Walt 
leaned over Elaine, lectunng her on dancing like that in a place 
like this. 

‘Well, you should look after me,’ she defended herself when 
he was finished. ‘You brought me.’ 

He pointed out that he couldn’t help others cutting in and she 
pointed out that he could stand near by and watch her. 

‘With you dancing with every wolf in the hall?’ he demanded. 

‘Well,’ she said, sweetly smilmg, ‘I can’t help people rutting in, 
can I?’ 

He tried glowering down with his jaw thrust, at her, his eye- 
brows pulled down. Most of the gang would have been subdued, 
but the sweet smile persisted. So he leaned in, close to her face, 
demanding: ‘Why don’t you put your jacket on?’ 

‘Because it’s hot.’ She touched her brow where there were 
mere glistening pin-points in the dark hair-roots. A very smooth 
brow, he saw^; a tiny ear peeping from under curls, a soft 
hollow where the shoulders cupped her throat and a sliadow 
between the swell of her breasts against their white curb; the 
whole brown and smooth and supple, evoking an image of 
her naked. He was confused, bashful, and the blood throbbed 
in his checks. He found that she was looking at his eyes, the smile 
more sincere, but as she started to speak he straightened up again. 

‘You arc frightened of me, Walt,’ she said lightly, and he 
waited for his face to cool, without answering. When he looked, 
she said immediately: 

‘My hero’ — clasping her hands with an expression of adoration 
— ‘rushing to my rescue.’ 
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‘Glad you appreciate it.’ He frowned suspiciously. 

‘And even breaking off his necking party to do it.’ Her 
expression helplessly broke down into that wicked grin and he 
wanted to smack her. ‘I had time to notice that bemre Blackie 
excused me, you know. . . 

Her smile or laughter could rouse him more than any tirade 
of Brenda’s, he admitted, as he grunted and turned away. She 
evoked from him the same intense over-reactions as his mother. 
They were both able to consistently probe his blind spot; 
blind because he could not tell why they aroused such violent 
furies. 

‘I’m getting you out of no more scrapes tonight,* he said 
distantly, and broke his vow only ten minutes later. Blackie 
asked if she could dance with him, and having received Walt’s 
stem permission, Elaine overdoing the meek expression, he 
thought grimly, they went off into the crowd. He was talking 
with Hughic Sawford a few minutes later when theit was a 
scuffle and chorus of shouts in the middle of the floor. 

He knew that Elaine must be in it, and knew he had been 
waiting, perhaps eager, for this. With half the gang following he 
bounded across the floor, thrusting his way through the ringed 
watchers to where Blackie was tussling with the t^ youth who 
had partnered Elaine earlier and tried to hold her in talk. Stand- 
ing alone as though the audience held aloof, Elaine looked 
frightened as she watched the fight, a disarranged curl danghng 
over her eyes and her hand before her mouth. 

The tall youth swung at Walt as he jumped between them, 
but Walt ducked the blow and struck him twice in the face, 
open-handed as though invincible with no need to punch. 
The other was impressed enough to step back warily, his 
checks fiery from the slaps. 

‘What’s it •about?’ Walt asked, with Hughie and the others 
crowding through behind him. Dabbmg a cut lip Blackie said 
the tall youth had wanted to cut in: . . but your judy didn’t 
want to dance wi’ him, so I told him and he let fly at me.’ 

The tall youth was glaring belligerently as he realized how 
much bigger he was than anyone opposing him. He half raised 
his fists as Walt said brusquely: 

‘There’s more of us than there is of you. Drop it and clear off.’ 

‘Who’rc you to give orders?’ 
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‘He’s the one as fought Jack Ford afore he went pro/ Bladde 
said with relish. ‘Held him six rounds and all.’ 

‘Is she your girl?* The other lowered his hands a little. When 
Walt nodded he said, ‘Why’nt you look after her, then?’ and 
moved away, his friends following him. 

‘Let’s do cm, Walt,* someone urged behind him. ‘You could 
take him easy!’ With Bryan out he was their champion, it 
seemed. And he felt a champion, a liolji rampant, with his drunken 
energies boiling as he looked around at the bigger ones who 
should be better ones but knew his reputation, as Elaine clasped 
his arm, shaking her head, as he thought with the same satiety 
and coming of temporary ease that had followed his fight with 
Jack Ford; They look up to me. Bigger, and they look up to 
me. . . . 

‘What did he do to you earlier?’ he asked her, with the 
audience still waiting in a ring. 

‘Nothing, Walt, honestly. 1 just didn’t like the way he talked 
and looked at me. Please don’t fight over me, Walt. I’d hate it.’ 
She looked distraught. 

He didn’t want to fight. He had had his triumph. Slipping 
an arm around her waist, he guided her through the disj^rsing 
crowd with the disappointed gang following. Brenda looked 
at him over a shoulder, an eyebrow raised and the (romers of her 
mouth turned down. The band began playing again. 

‘It’s a horrible place,’ Elaine said, as they reached Bryan. ‘I 
was quite enjoying it until that happened.’ 

He sat down and pulled her on to his knees, while the others 
moved away to find partners. 

‘I shouldn’t have brought you,’ he said. She was docile and let 
him pull her against him, her head on his chest. ‘Not all the 
dance halls are like this, Elaine. It’s us that pick the rough 
dumps.’ 

‘But if you hadn’t publicly disowned me, they’d have left 
me to dance with you.’ 

‘I didn’t . . .’ Explaining was too much trouble. Instead he told 
her: ‘I didn’t want to spoil your fun — ^you wanted to talk to 
others, didn’t you?* 

‘You didn’t want to spoil your own fun !’ She raised her head 
to look at him. ‘With Brenda.’ Lowering it again, she murmured: 
‘Perhaps you’ve got an Oedipus complex.’ She was too upset to 
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argue with, he thought. Trying to sound disdainful, but glad 
enough to remain cuned on lus &ee and ignore the dancing. She 
was watching Bryan as he kissed Myra, nibbling her ear and 
caressing her. 

‘Hey-up,’ Walt said. ‘Can’t you wait till you get home?’ 
Bryan winked, a lid slowly drooping over a lustful eye, and 
Walt said to Elaine: ‘Come on, never mind the party. Let’s so.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because I’ve a good idea about what kind of party it’s going 
to be by the time this lot’s finished collecting last-waltz pick-ups.’ 

‘You’re so fiercely moral about some things!* She sat up 
straight to study him. ‘Why do you disapprove of a party like 
that?’ 

‘Why? I just . . He wriggled his shoulders during an in- 
articulate moment of embarrassed shyness as she looked, puzzled, 
at his eyes. ‘. . . I don’t like that sort of stuff. It’s not decent — 
some things should be kept private.’ 

They stood up, and as Elaine put on her short jacket she said: 
‘You Imow, under everything else you’re just dying to be good 
— you’re afraid to admit it for some reason. I think all of you are 
pretending to yourselves a bit — ^you all stop being wolves when 
you’re dancing with a girl and she talks — except his kind,’ and 
she nodded across the hall at the tall youth. ‘But you especially, 
Walt.’ 

‘What do you know?’ he growled, gruff because her dociUty 
had soon gone. ‘Let’s go. . . .* 

In spite of Bryan’s protests and the gang’s appeals, they left the 
hall. It was growing dark and the cooler air made the girl shiver 
for a moment, rubbing her arms and shaking her head dazedly. 

‘I don’t feel awfully well,’ she said, taking his arm, with her 
bag in the otlyr hand. They saw a taxi cruising in the main road 
and Walt hailed it, saying grandly as he helped her in: ‘Might 
as wcU finish how we started. . . .’ 

It was dark, the street lights flashing past and a breeze whipping 
their faces. Elaine leaned back and quickly sat up again, sajdng 
she daren’t close her eyes: ‘. . . It’s nothing for you to laugh at, 
getting a girl in this condition.’ 

Dreaming dance music came from the crackling radio in 
the front. He sat by the window looking at the flashing silhouettes 
of people and traffic. 
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‘How long are you going to keep that kind of life up, Walt?* 
she asked. 

‘I don’t know.’ He added defensively: ‘Till I find something I 
like better — ^it’s no worse than drooling about politics in cafes.’ 

‘Don’t keep throwing Atwell’s at me,’ she said mildly. ‘After 
all. I’m not a regular there — ^you know that. Besides, there’s 
less harm in drinking coffee and talking politics than — all that 
fighting. The people there are harmless.’ 

‘They’ve got Bill where he is. Mason didn’t do him much 
good.’ 

‘Poor old Andrew can’t do himself much good — don’t pick 
on him. Lots of people hold his past against him.’ 

‘Being a Rcd?^ Walt turned. She was sitting up very straight, 
holding on to the strap and trying to talk naturally, though she 
looked a little anxious. Her handbag was on the floor. ‘He said 
they’d forgiven him that.’ 

‘No, not just that — even the Reds would probably have kicked 
him out when the scandal started. They couldn’t afford to . . .’ 

‘What scandal?’ 

‘You didn’t know — about liis affair? I thought you’d have 
guessed, anyway. It was Judith who told me. . . . They siy he’s 
changed now, but . . .’ 

‘Mason had an affair?’ Walt grinned, shaking his head. The 
horsy teeth and bald head ! He slapped his knee. ‘Didn’t think he 
had it in him.’ 

‘Well, it wasn’t funny when it came out.’ She looked sur- 
prised at him. ‘He was lucky to keep his job — only nothing was 
definitely proved, of course. But they say it was a boy at the 
college. . . .’ 

‘Boy?’ It was a moment before he could say: ‘He’s a queer? 
Mason’s a queer?’ • 

‘Why are you so horrified?’ Elaine asked. ‘You didn’t guess? 
I don’t say he is now — ^his private life’s a secret, if he has one — 
but he’s a terribly lonely, unhappy man. Didn’t Bill know?’ 
As he continued to stare, she said: ‘Oh, Walt, don’t look so 
thunderstruck. You’re terribly naive sometimes !’ 

‘Is that so?’ he muttered, only pardy attending to her. ‘You 
take it pretty casually. . . .’ He could not understand her. Queers 
were horrors who painted their faces and simpered; untouch- 
ables you saw in pubs and avoided with loathing if you were 
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alone; jeered at contemptuously, perhaps, if you were with the 
gang. Hideous, mincing horrors, evoldng both the disgust 
of present youth and the crawling fear of childhood warnings 
about stranee men. To have been friendly with one, been touched 
by one, and not to have known what he was, shocked him and 
made him feel unclean. 

‘Well, he can’t help what he is,’ Elaine reasonably pointed 
out. ‘Doesn’t it occur to you how rotten life can be for him?’ 

‘I don’t like freaks,’ he said coldly, turning his face to the 
window again. 

‘Oh, Walt — ^you’re a puritanical wolf!’ 

‘I don’t like queers and freaks of any sort,’ he said. ‘I don’t 
like that dreamy, talky crowd at all. You lot make me sick at 
times. Spouting about mel , , * 

‘We lot, I suppose, being anyone not in your personal group 
of friends.’ 

‘You know what I mean.’ 

She was taut and angry and he was sulky and angry, keeping 
his face to the glass in disgusted silence while the taxi hummed 
along with its tyres slapping the concrete and clattering over man- 
holes. Ue felt the tension of this silent, angry nearness growing 
unbearable until a stifled hiccough sounded, followed by a 
giggle. As hedtumed stiffly, she hiccoughed again and laughed 
with her hand over her mouth. With sudden huge relief he began 
laughing too, and when she hiccoughed again they bent towards 
each other laughing helplessly. 

‘I can’t keep my dignity,’ she complained. She tried holding 
her breath, and Walt pounded her back, but the spasms persisted 
imtil the taxi stopped at Elaine’s home. 

‘Pay him off,’ she said, red-faced with laughter and effort. 
‘You can get another.’ She had trouble unlocking the door, 
fumbling with* the key and giggling until Walt took it from 
her. 

‘Keep quiet,’ she whispered. ‘They’ll be in bed — said I’d 
be late.’ But when she switched on the light and saw a tray 
holding milk and biscuits on a table by the settee, she began 
laughing again. 

‘Milk !’ me hissed, and doubled up. The idea of milk following 
all she had drunk seemed uproariously funny as she bent over 
with curls tossing, pulling faces at him. 
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"Milk, though !’ she said, pointing, and they were both con- 
vulsed, staggering across the room and crumpling on the settee, 
laughing every time one looked at the other. 

‘Do stop it, Walt,’ she pleaded, while he protested it was her. 
They had to look away from each other until the last exhausted 
shudder passed, and they lay back holding their stomachs. With 
a long deep sigh, Elaine removed her coat, then put her head 
back, spreading out her arms. 

‘I feel better, but I daren’t dose my eyes,’ she said. ‘It was fun, 
anyway, apart from that nasty ending.’ 

Walt lay quiet, enjoying the warmth and peace of the room. 
As she sat forward with her legs crossed and hands together, 
looking at him, he glanced uneasily at her bare shoulders and 
at her face, still glowing after their laughter. 

‘How strong is this love of violence, Walt?’ she asked, 
abrupdy serious. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said after a moment, frowning at her. 

She studied him. ‘You don’t know? Well, w^hy are you so 
violent?’ 

‘I’m not.’ He sat up. The questions and her intent look 
bothered him. He lit a dgarcttc. ‘I’m not like that all the time. 
Just sometimes — when . . .’ He shrugged, spinning the match 
over the top of the dead electric fire into a spodess hearth. 
‘When something gets me feeling like that.’ 

‘You’ve got some deep-rooted complex,’ she began sagely 
explaining, but he cut her off with: ‘Oh, for Pete’s sake, Elamc !’ 

‘All right, then.’ She made a slight acquiescent move of her 

shoulders. ‘If you won’t listen But you can’t go on like this. 

There’s more to your future than these rowdy week-ends, and if 
you’re going to be a manager some day . . .’ 

‘I’m not going to be a manager,’ he said. He had not realized 
he felt so definite about it. ‘I’m not cut out for it.’ 

‘Well, whatever you’re going to be — ^you’ll have to start 
living your week-ends a litde differendy some time.’ 

‘You don’t understand what I’ve put into being just what I 
am right now.’ As she made to answer, he added: ‘Fm stickmg 
to it — ^it’s my life.’ 

‘But of course it’s your life.’ She smiled gendy, talking in an 
adult way that irked him. ‘But you’ll change gradually, won’t 
you? You’ll want more than heede week-ends.’ The sage, 
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advisory attitude would have been more becoming, he thought, 
if she had not kept gently swaying now and again, and if her 
face were not flushed and hair disarranged. ‘You read too much 
and you’re quiet too often — ^you thiii too much, Walt — not 
to know there’s more than that.’ 

‘Getting married and that’ll come in its own time,’ he said 
irritably, restless because she had touched his discontent and he 
did not like to admit it. He did not know what he wanted. But 
he knew what he did not want. ‘If you’re thinking of politics 
and the AtwcU’s stuff— 1 told Mason what I reckon about that.’ 

She smiled: ‘But you don’t still behevc in that diatribe about 
lions?’ 

‘Yes, I do. It’s as good as Bill’s holy-Joe stuff and Mason’s 
talk. It’s no worse than you with your Socialist sister and weU-off 
father. Honest, if you only realized what a queer bunch you 
were — ^you keep telling me what 7’ve got to do !’ He stood up, 
dragging on his cigarette and wisliing she would leave him alone. 

‘Bill and his party!’ he growled contemptuously. ‘You lot 
and your “working class this” and “working class that” 1 You’ve 
got no bloody idea . . .’ 

‘Wall, don’t get all snobbish,’ she complained, looking 
resignedly up at him. ‘I didn’t say politics.’ She leaned back and 
said thoughtfpully: ‘You’re just full of resentment. You rant at 
politics for some reason of your ovm — and someone you’re 
down on, I suppose. You’re awful for this, Walt — ^you blame 
me as though it’s my fault Daddy doesn’t push a barrow or 
something. . . . You blame poor Andrew Mason for not being 
normal. You blame everyone for things they can’t help!’ 

‘Daddy!’ he said contemptuously. ‘If you’re on your sister’s 
side against your old man why don’t you earn yourself a living 
instead of Icttmg him keep you? That’s what I can’t stand.’ He 
threw the cigarette in the hearth and looked down at her, jerk- 
mg a hand fiercely. ‘That gets me ! If I’m against my old man or 
anybody else. I’m against them and I stick to it. But if you take 
from people you owe ’em loyalty. You’re keeping in with your 
father and gomg against and all. It’s two-faced. . . .’ 

‘I’m doing nothmg of the sort!’ She jumped up and tilted 
back her head to return his scowl, her face under his. ‘There 
you go again ! It’s nothing to do with me what Judith is. You 
just resent what my father is !’ 
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‘You agree with her!’ 

‘I’m not fierce about it. . . . Besides, what would you want me 
to do? Wave a flag or something? — or go round punching people 
on the nose?’ 

‘Don’t get catty,’ he said, the first to turn away. 

‘Don’t you be childish, then. You’ve spoiled the whole night 
with all this. We could have had lots of fun.’ 

‘You did all right ’ He dropped on to the settee again. 

‘You were the b^e of the ball, with all the men after you. I 
knew you’d love that. I only had to fish you out of trouble.’ 

She stood looking at him. She frowned and rumpled her hair 
with a few quick rubs as though trying to adjust to die change in 
subject. 

‘I wish you’d make up your mind,’ she said slowly. ‘Now 
you’re jealous.’ 

‘Me?’ He grinned and waved an airy hand. ‘Cut it out.’ 

‘Yes you are,’ she insisted, as she sat down, turned towards 
him. 

‘I am not 1’ he snapped, and sat glaring while she put her head 
to one side and looked thoughtfiu for a while. She folded her 
hands together. Walt looked away. 

‘Did you sleep with Brenda?’ she asked, and he jerked round. 

‘No.’ 


‘But you made love to her? That’s what I mean.’ 

He blushed, and this made him defiant. He mumbled: ‘Yeah, 
I did. And she was the first, if you want to know everything.’ 

‘Did she seduce you, Walt?’ She sounded greatly interested. 

He hunched his body, red-faced, and blinked at her, but she 
continued to watch with her head cocked on one side, eyes 
twinkling. 

‘I didn t need much seducing,’ he admitted. ‘I wjs pretty keen.’ 

She nodded, and thought for a while. Then she said seriously, 
judiciously: ‘I wouldn’t mind being seduced, only I’d like to fed 
it was really worth while — well, romantic even; there’s nothing 
wrong in wanting it to be romantic. I think it should be — ^wcU, it 
should all feel — good — ^you know.’ 

He sat staring at her gesturing hands. 

‘Why don’t you act more romantically with me?’ she de- 
manded impatiendy. The blood rampaged in his face and neck 
again. He fdt like a schoolboy watching a woman undress. 
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‘Plenty of others have tried to seduce me — and you ve seduced 
other girls. But you never try with me.’ It was a complaint: 
peevish. 

1 don’t want to seduce you!* He was on his feet again, so 
acutely self-conscious that he felt nothing could cause him to 
go near her now. Her shoulders lifted and she sighed. 

‘I didn’t say you had to — I just want to understand. You say 
one thing one minute . . . I’m sure you don’t want me for a 

steady girl because you want to go chasing after Walt, do 

stop blushing, it’s so childish !’ She looked annoyed, and to his 
surprise his cheeks began to cool. After a moment she went on: 
‘just be serious. You know, it’s this decency and indecency idea 
of yours, I think. You don’t mind with girls you don’t care 
about. Oh, Walt . . She rounded her eyes reproachfully, 
shaking her head. . . And the way you rant at me about 
hypocrisy.’ 

‘No, wait a minute,* he protested. He began scratching the 
back of his neck, trying to answer her seriously, and seeing 
nothing ludicrous about their solving between them the riddle of 
why she wasn^t being seduced. ‘I’m too soppy at times when it 
comes tb girls. There was Brenda tonight and me feeling . . / 
He thrust his hands in his pockets and explained, frowning: 
‘Look. I don’ticnow what makes me like I am or I’d do some- 
thing. But I’m like this and I feel all this, that’s all. Look — I 
just know when I’m doing something that won’t work. I knew 
with Brenda. ... I keep kidding myself— -but underneath ... in 
the end ... I know, all right.’ 

‘How do you know?’ She rose and faced him as his voice 
tailed off. He said distractedly: ‘I just feel it!’ 

‘Well, you must try to thmk it out. I’m not going to come 
every time you#whisde. . , .’ She stood against him wiA her head 
back. ‘How can you tell?’ 

He brought his hands out as she lifted her arms to his shoulders. 
He wanted to break away because he was half frightened. He 
felt he almost understood what was wrong. But he wanted the 


girl and wanted to keep her. The light above them shone on 
ncr shoulders, her elfin upturned face; on her deep, lustrous 

a rcs which looked at him, yet were concerned with something 
se, something private. Their mouths touched and her hands 
clasped his neck, the dark stalking urge in him springing up 
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voradoiis. Yet there was no loss of clear thought this time; he 
was too conscious of them both, desperately straining together. 
Her eyes were closed tight. As his luuid touched the zip at the 
back of her dress her face pressed harder against his, her eyes 
screwing more tightly closed, and he thought: What the hell’s 
going on in her head? What’s she trying to force herself to feel? 

She moved her head back. 

‘We could get engaged,’ she whispered. ‘Then it would be 
all right.’ Her eyes were too hazily ecstatic, too empty, as though 
she had evicted her personality for the sake of sheer impression. 
He had never seen a girl so intense. 

‘You engaged to a miner? Married to a miner?’ he asked, 
smiling. 

‘A long engagement.’ She dreamily returned the smile. ‘You’re 
so much at odds with yourself you’U have to change. I can help 
you.’ As he began shaking his head, she freed her arms, seized 
his coat lapels and vigorously shook them. ‘You idiot, a girl is 
exactly what you need — and the kind of girl you get will make 
all the difference. Look, I know something’s been tearing at you 
— can help you.’ 

‘I don’t need any help,’ he said, moving back a little.t 

‘Of course you do.’ She shook him again, urgently. ‘What 
about that night in the pub — when you were hiRt? Didn’t you 
need me then? You haven’t got over all the things that were 
making you so upset. They’ll keep coming back. Oh, Walt, 
I helped you thai, didn’t I? You were glad I was there!’ 

‘Sure I was. Sure I was. But once we get engaged’ — ^he 
removed his arms — ‘can't you see us rowing about everything 
under the sun? We wouldn’t hit it off. We’re different sorts.’ 

‘Then why have we kept seeing each other? Why on earth 
do you think I went to that fight and all thoje other places? 
Walt, I want to have someone I can help — ^and we do hit it off.’ 

He certainly needed her. As she put her face close and they 
kissed again, with her lips parting and widening, he caught her 
head and pressed her against him. His eyes closed. But if he 
needed her, why hate the fact? Why fight against knowing it? 
Why the antagonism and the wish to hurt? . . . Because my old 
man hated wlut she came from, he thought . . . and she never 
stopped rubbing his nose in her family — ^and it was him that 
went into me, not her. . . . 
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As he broke away, seeing her eyes full of expectancy and 
nothing else, she smiled, not to him but herself. Her weight 
tugged downwards, and she said: ‘You know Tm right. Come 
on, wdt; 

‘No.’ No intense ritual to leave him boimd to her. He would 
not be mastered by her — z potential Charles with Elaine a 
potential Joan — ^perhaps to turn out like his parents. He said 
doggedly: ‘I can^t pack up the other lads yet. We’re too young 
and . . .’ 

‘Them?’ Her dress flared as she whirled away and dropped on 
to the settee. She stared up incredulously: ‘You're lying, Walt. 
You know very well you’re not like them.’ Wliich was exactly 
what Brenda might have said, he thought, and showed you 
they were all alike in some ways. 

‘I’m not like your sort, either. I can’t help it. You can’t help 
where you come from and what’s put into you.’ His l^ds 
sought his pockets. He stared miserably at her bent nead. 
thrusting his own hates into himself. 

‘It’s nothing to do with where people come from,’ she said in a 
low voice. 

‘You rjiink I don’t want to make love to you . . .’ his words 
blurted out, ‘but I do. A lot. I’m not having you despising me, 
though.’ • 

‘But why should I?’ She clenched her hands, her eyes huge as 
she stared. 

‘Well, because you build it up too much — ^there’s something 
about you and me . . .’ He was finding more to it than his 
sources. ‘You’d expect it to be everything, slap-bang first time — 
and it’s not like that. It’s never been like that with me and I got 
pretty disappointed. But you? You’ll despise the first man that 
makes love to you when it’s over. I just know it. . . .’ He re- 
membered the couch and maternal murmurs, and other furtive 
whispers and kisses and fumbling in dark comers, and that he had 
never lost or rediscovered himself or shared more than wet- 
hpped fleshy embraces. He had never found the long-anridpatcd 
ecstasy. 

‘It isn’t like that,’ he concluded imcertainly. ‘I don’t know 

You’re just never going to blame me — ^I couldn’t take it. I 
couldn’t stand you looking down on me or — me feeling I’d, oh, 
done bad.’ 
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‘Well, I look down on you now/ she said flatly. ‘For bdng a 
coward — I Just knew why it*s me!* They were silent and 
then she said; you might as well go.’ She let him go to the door 
alone. He looked over his shoulder, but she was sitting with her 
back to him and her head lowered, the glossy curls springing 
from her brown neck. 

‘Look.* 

‘And don’t call me again,* she ^aid. ‘I don’t want you to. 
Don’t. . . .’ 

‘All right.’ He almost went back to her. He knew this would 
be much worse than the break with Brenda, and his shame was 
already corrosively spreading and seeping, but if he went back 
shame would still come later. She belonged in the light and he 
was a long way off. 

‘You can’t help what’s in you . . he said. ‘You don’t always 
know till the time comes. . . .’ 

There was no answer and he went out, quietly closing the 
front door behind him. He walked down the path with his hands 
in his pockets. At the gate he swung his fist down on the wooden 
post, muckles striking first, and flmched as the skin was broken 
and thin blood smeared his fingers. 

Oh, that’s great, he thought, with consummate self-disgust. 
As if they don’t take enough knocks in the pit. if they’d ever 
let you down, . . . 

He walked on with his knuckles to his mouth, looking for a 
taxi. 
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Couchant 


I 

I took thee for a lad o’ some sense* the undermanager 
growled. ‘Tha’s stuck it one year; why the hdl chuck it up 
now?’ 

‘If I pass all the exams gomg I don’t want t’ job.’ 

A naked bulb burned above the big desk to compensate for the 
meagreness of September sunlight filtering through dusty panes. 
In the yellow light the beefy, perspiring man was knitting his 
shaggy brows in an attempt to intimidate Walt, who scowled 
back, lounging black-facei with a thumb hooked in his belt 
and empty water-botde danghng. 

‘You d think it were for my good . . .’ Tired of argument, 
Anderson rubbed his hand over his glistening jowl. He was 
fresh from lus shower and his skin glowed. He asked more gently: 
‘What^’s up, son? I had hopes o’ thee. Tell me right, what set 
your mind against it?’ 

‘1 don’t vfpm that kind of life, that’s all,’ Walt answered, 
and the stick clattered on the desk as Anderson bellowed: 

‘And you won’t give yourself a chance to cliange your mind ! 
Bumin’ your boats at — what arc you? Eighteen?’ 

‘Nineteen.’ 

‘T’ coal-face soon changed thee. Stubborn young tyke, aren’t 
you? All right. . . .’ A fat hand motioned disgustedly. ‘It’s a 
pity to see a good future chucked away, that’s all. But if you 
want to end up wi’ nowt only a pick an’ shovel to live by . . .* 
‘It’ll do me,^ Walt said, and he left the office. As he crossed the 
pit yard, nodding to afternoon-shift men on their way to the 
shaft, he was thiiddng that Anderson was as bad as the old lady 
with his mixture of ‘you’ and ‘thee’. He was not thinking of Im 
refusal to attend classes, because that had been decided months 
ago. He still knew the things he did not want to be. 

That night he went out sdone, as he had grown accustomed to 
doing in the past three months. Bryan, who had been going 
around with the red-headed Myra for several weeks, had expeaed 
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Walt to return to the gang when he did. But Walt was dred of 
hectic amusements and even tired of company. To his work- 
mates he now appeared a laconic youth, churlish at times in the 
pit, who sometimes visited their clubs and sat drinking quiedy 
with them. Some had given him gruff, good-natured advice: 
"Get thisen a nice lass. This stuff's too old and steady for a lad 
thy age. . . .' 

Alone, as on other nights, he prowled the stone-flanked pave- 
ments moping over Elaine and at odds with himself. He had 
visited the jazz club occasionally before summer ended and 
Elaine returned; he had listened appreciatively when they 
played slow blues, feeling that he unaerstood why the music 
had to sound weary of illusions about love and life. But if he acted 
the untouchable he did not want to feel an outcast, and he had 
grown very fond of the steel and concrete surrounding him, 
thinking it gave him comfort. He felt an affinity between him 
and everyone else who lived and worked and slowly aged in the 
stone embrace, and the sources of their affinity, the points where 
all ends gathered, were the towering grimy walls, and the lamp- 
ht streets on which trafiic wheeled and hurried. 

His guilt and shame over Elaine were yielding place, however, 
to his old restlessness; the feeling there was something he wanted. 
He was thinking more frequently of girls again and told himself 
that a steady girl was what he needed, as his mates had advised. 
Yet he wanted no repetitions of his other two affairs, and he was 
not positive that a girl was what he needed, so that his blind 
restless urges, his questions, the rump of his shame, all milled and 
tumbled around in him uncontrolled and only half recognized. 

He liked to walk to the blitz sites aroimd the city centre and 
lean on wire ropes to look at the ruins; tall solitary walls loom- 
ing above piled rubble, at night resembling dead gods looking 
down on shattered altars and desolation. They called to his own 
dark solitude; they were also the city's wounds, he thought, 
as he had thought before, testifying to its courage and ability to 
endure. On afternoon shift he liked to go to a place from where 
he could see the bowl of the dty, watching the changing patterns 
of light and darkness as flames sprouted and were cut off against 
die black sky, as headlamps flashed and as other lights arranged 
themselves in intricate rows, with the hills looming up around 
like protective shadows. There was no doubt that he belonged 
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here now; he and the night-crouching city understood each 
other. He was sure, in fact, that he knew the dty better than most 
people. 

On the Tuesday following his argument with Anderson he 
went to the infirmary after work with a mate who had injured 
his hand. Returning alone he was passing the college at four 
o’clock and saw the students coming out. He ducked into a 
doorway imdl Elaine appeared, wondering how she looked and 
if she had got over the unhappiness he had caused her. He saw 
her red coat in a group at die gates, saw the books under her 
arm and her laughing mouth as she chattered to another girl and 
a young man, then turned his head to the window as they passed 
on the opposite side. 

How could she sdll talk and laugh so easily when he had 
been so lonely and unhappy? He wondered, watching them go 
down the street. He felt indignant; cruelly wrongejJ. She 
should have been at least as wretched as he had made himself. 

That week-end, therefore, with his old ebullition, he was out 
with the gang and being feted like a returned warrior. He went 
with them to the club on Sunday, and so he met Susan. 

Brya^i was asked outside and returned with four girls, taking 
them to a table across the floor from where the gang sat watch- 
ing curiously, Jjuying them drinks before rejoinmg his friends. 
As people began dancmg, Hughie Sawford said: ‘That’s Margaret 
Howard and them, isn’t it? What you doin’ with them, Bry?’ 

‘I only signed ’em in,’ Bryan said defensively, looking at the 
faces watclmg aU around die long oak table, some of them 
frowning. ‘Well, they wanted to come !’ He explained to Walt, 
who was puzzled, that two of the girls lived on the Clifton estate 
and that he had told them to come some time. 

‘They’re aU right to dance wi’/ he said. ‘But nowt else, tha 
knows. . . .’ A^alt blinked at his gruff firmness. ‘I mean I’ve 
known ’em since they was kids and they’re not our sort. We 
don’t want ’em at our table — ^they’rc nice lasses. . . .’ 

‘I never guessed you knew any,’ Walt grinned, but though 
Bryan grinned back and kept up the joke for a while, he finally 
repeated: ‘I’ve known ’em right since they was kids, Margaret 
and Susan. They’re not our sort. . . .’ 

Three of the girls were talking volubly as they looked around 
the hall and sipped from glasses of beer, but the fourth sat very 
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quiet and almost unmoving. She was the kind of ml at whom 
one can look time and again without registering either attraction 
or dislike, merely passing and forgetting. She was of medium 
height, but slender, her figure scarcely yet developed. Her 
face was heart-shaped and her features well proportioned, but 
the way her brown hair was swept on to the crown of her head, 
pinned up by combs, did not suit her, although the hair-style 
suited her friend, a small, cheerful attractive blonde who was 
doi^ most of the talking. 

‘Them two . . Walt grunted. ‘You can tell they’re mates — 
copying each other’s hair-styles and dothes.’ They were both 
wearing dark dresses with white cuifs and collars, and it was 
again the blonde who compared best. ‘The blonde is Margaret,’ 
Bryan said, grudging the information. ‘The other one is Susan 
Holmes, They’re not your type, Walt.’ 

‘How the hell do you know?’ he demanded, deciding to ask 
the blonde for the next dance. ‘Bry — ^this mother-hen act don’t 
become you. I won’t rush ’em all of a sudden !’ 

‘No — sure — ^it’s just — ^well, you know what you are, Walt. . . . 

Walt choked on his beer, and then sat grinning at Bryan’s 
anxious face. The large hall was filling up, but there was always 
room to dance properly in the club, the tables being hned two 
deep close to the walls and the floor kept clears except for a 
small congregation around the bar. Its only faults were that the 
distempered walls and ceiling needed cleaning and the stage 
microphone had a tendency to break down, so that at one 
moment music was blaring at you, at the next you were dancing 
to the shuffle of feet and drone of voices. 

‘Hey-up, they keep lookin’ over here,’ Tich Edwards told 
Bryan. ‘Maybe they’re expectin’ us to buy their ale.’ As every- 
one looked across dhe girls turned away, except for the solemn 
brunette, who appeared not to have been lookmg in the first 
place. 

‘We ought to dance wi’ ’em,’ someone else said. Since there 
were eight of them and only four girls, the argument over who 
should dance with them first lasted until that dance was over. 
Hughie Sawford, who never danced, Walt, who abruptly 
decided it wasn’t worth arguing over, and two others finally 
volunteered to remain at the table, and the next dance saw a 
charge of the odier four across the floor, Bryan winning and 
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claiming die blonde^ Tich» smallest of the gang, losing and being 
left with Susan. Walt grinned again when he saw the girl trying 
to hide her consternation at finding Tich several inches shorter 
than she was. He nudged Hughie gleefully as Tich guided her 
towards them in a straight, stiff^tepping hne. 

'She can’t dance any better than Tich,’ he said. But as they 
passed he saw her reddened face, her mouth compressed and 
an agonized embarrassment in her eyes as though she dare not 
raise her head. It was painful to look at her. She was worse 
than he had been at his first dance, he thought, remembering 
that ordeal and how Brenda had helped him. 

Bryan passed, with the blonde urgently telling him some- 
thing. He called to Walt: ‘Get Susan away from Tich. Tha 
knows he can’t dance !* This was said severely, as though Bryan 
had not dreamed of Tich joining the cavalcade to the girls’ 
table, and as though his own dancing were not confinedj^o one 
forward step, one turn and a few improvisations after plenty of 
beer. Calling back resignedly that there was only him who 
could blooming dance, Walt stood up. It was all right for Bryan, 
he thought, making a big impression on the only good-looKing 
one. . . * As Tich passed again Walt cut in, with the small youth 
looking as relieved as the girl did. She could follow his steps, he 
found, but hesitantly and stiffly, and she would not look u^. 
He remarked that it must be tough being a girl: ‘. . . You cant 
pick your partners, love, can you?’ 

The girl shook her head; he understood how difficult it was 
for her to talk. Her cheeks were still pink, so looking over her 
shoulder he chatted casually until she relaxed a Uttle. fii the next 
set she glanced up twice and in the third he won a brief smile. She 
answered a few questions. She worked at one of the big factories 
in the dty. ‘We do the handles for table knives,’ she told him, in 
a slighdy husky voice which he thought pleasant but did not 
remark on m case it were simply due to a cold. He was half 
enjoying the difficulties of soothing her and making her act more 
naturally. She wasn’t so bad-lookmg really, he thought, ignoring 
the hair-style and looking at the bone structure of her face. 

‘You’re not a bad dancer, you know,’ he assured her when the 
last set was finished. He was rewarded with another careful smile. 
When he returned to the table, Bryan said : ‘You’re a good mate, 
Walt. I’m glad tha’s back wi’ us.’ Then he glowered indignantly 
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at the apologetic, sheepish Tich. Walt accompanied him when he 
went to the blonde again. He asked Susan to dance. 

She rose without answering and gave him her hand, dancing 
awkwardly at first. She kept glancing at the seated people and 
lowering her eyes and his right hand could feel the tenseness of 
her body. 

‘You’re all tightened up,’ he said. ‘Take it easy. Don’t you go 
dandnjg much?’ 

‘Only classes since I was seventeen and a half— this is the first 
right dance I’ve been to.’ She looked up. Her eyes were brown; 
not the dark, deep brown of Elaine’s, but a hght hazel. She 
glanced round again, a little flushed. 

‘You think everybody’s watching you, don't you?' he said. 
‘Why should they oe?’ 

‘Margaret says it’s wi’ me bein’ tallish. Folk look at tall 
girls.’ She kept her head down. 

‘Because tall girls are attractive, that’s why. They're not 
looking at you, kid — they're all too busy thinking about them- 
selves and how they look — all on 'em.’ As she glanced up, he 
nodded and explained: ‘Everybody’s like that — ^it’s their egos. 
I’m not kidding you, that’s honest psychology.’ She tdid not 
look convinced, and since he could think of no more psychology 
to offer, he told her of how shy he had been: was terrible, 
honest.’ 

‘But you’re not shy now, arc you?’ she commented, and he 
sensed significance in her tone. She was suspicious of him, he 
thought. A moment later she said: ‘You don’t have to dance wi' 
me just 'cause Bryan's your mate, you know. . . .’ As he looked 
hurt, she added: ‘Well, there’s plenty other lasses here as can 
dance better, 1 mean,’ 

‘No, there’s not — you’re as good as any on ’^m,* he insisted, 
and received another small, uncertain smile. He understood part 
of the reason for her suspicions when he and Bryan bought gin 
and orange for the four girls and stood talking at their table. 

‘Try a proper drink,' Bryan advised them grandly as he set 
down the tray. ‘Girls shouldn't drink beet.’ He fussed over them: 

*. . . It’s nice to see lasses from our way in here. Decent lasses ’ 

He promised protection from the less trustworthy types who 
were unfortunately to be found in any dance haU: ‘. . . But if 
you have trouble wi’ any on ’em, just whistle me and old Walt 
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here. Old Walt's my mate, tha knows. You know me, don't 
you?' 

Thev assured him that they did, then the pert-faced blonde 
looked at Walt and said: ‘You're Walt Morris, aren’t you?' 

He nodded. 

‘Used to fight for the Clifton Club, didn’t you? You fought 
Jack Ford. . . 

‘That’s right.* Walt’s chest expanded and he smiled. 

‘Went to the Memo, didn’t you? Used to go wi’ Brenda 
Carter.’ 

His smile went awry and his chest slowly shrank. They all 
looked interested except Susan, who was experimenting with the 
gin and orange and frowning as she sipped. 

‘A long time ago,* he said. When he returned with Bryan to 
their own table he demanded how the blonde could know so 
much about him. 

‘. . . I’ve never seen her before,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Ah, you know how it is, Walt. She comes off the Clifton, 
don’t she? And Susan don’t live far off your street.’ Bryan 
shrugged as he sat down and lifted a glass from out of a foaming 
cluster^f them, ‘T’ women talk in t’ shops and t’ lasses talk at 
work and hear their brothers — they’s nowt happens one end o’ 
t’ Clifton as don’t reach t’ other afore a week’s gone.’ 

Some other young men got the girls up for the next dance, 
with the gang watchful at their table as they drank. Walt 
felt gratified to see Susan dancing very stiffly and without talk- 
ing to her partner. These shy girls were prickly if handled 
wrongly, he told himself. It took a man of some experience 
to know how to make them relax. ... As she passed she glanced 
at him, but immediately looked away when he smiled. 

During the interval, when every light was switched on and 
the hall was filled by talk and cries and laughter, the stage 
deserted except for neglected-lookmg instruments, the gang 
quiedy drank their beer in a fashion which astonished Walt. 
It seemed they were all following Bryan’s sober, dignified 
example. When Tich remarked that Bryan and Walt must have 
made a hit because Margaret and her mate kept looking at them 
and talking, Bryan answered sternly: ‘Margaret’s a nice lass. 
We’re just lookin’ after ’em — ^they’re only kids.’ A moment’s 
reflection, and he added: ‘Except Margaret. She’s nineteen.’ He 
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b^an talking of something dse, while Walt sat wondering how 
long this new attachment would last, thinking it at kast a 
novelty. He looked over as the little blonde said something 
which made the other three laugh. As Susan direw her head 
back gaily, he glanced at the others to see if anyone else had 
noticed her, then turned to watch her again as she smiled at her 
fnend. She was different v\dth the wide, merry smile, he thought; 
she had beauty for a moment. He sat trying to imagine what 
clothes would best suit her and what hair-style if^ht best 
frame her face, feeling excitedly that he had discovered something 
the others had missed. 

After that he asked her for every dance. He enjoyed the feeling 
that all he said affected the girfs personality, talking a great deal 
so that she forgot the watchers and relaxed a httle, flattering her 
enough to make her pleased but not suspicious, and making 
many jokes at his own expense. When she laughed once he felt 
surprising pleasure in seeing her look happier. With his know- 
ledge of Bryan’s taste, and his own observations of the force- 
ful chattering blonde, he could guess Margaret’s effects on 
Susan. He remarked that she should always walk behind 
Margaret rather than beside her: ‘. . . You see, you’re takish and 
— more graceful, you know — Margaret’s so short she looks 
dumpy and fuimy beside you.’ So he went on, •trying to give 
her confidence and making her feel he admired her, and in spite 
of puzzlement in her eyes at times he was sure he had succeeded 
when he saw her walk off the floor with her head higher and 
movements more graceful. 

‘I never reckoned you’d go for the mousy type,’ Hughie 
Sawford murmured once. Walt turned an enigmatic face to his 
beer as he answered: ‘She’s not so mousy, kid. . . .’ 

The gang went home with the girls; Walt pn one side of 
Susan and Margaret as they walked to the bus stop and Bryan 
on the other. On the bus he sat beside her with the others 
beginnmg to tease them. He saw her blushing and called over 
his shoulder: ‘Shut up, you lot. You’re jealous because me and 
Bryan always get the best-looking pair.’ 

This brought a burst of laughter from the other two girls, 
with a natural suggestion of scorn for his judgment in it, but 
Bryan turned to admonish them and the high-spirited youths. 

‘Just knock it off, now,’ he instructed them. ‘Me and Walt 
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knows how to act with decent lasses!’ He leaned over from his 
seat beside Margaret to assure Susan: *You’re all right wi’ 
Walt, love. Me and him knows how to act. . . Walt fat there 
was a hint of warning for himself in this, but merely grinned, 
though both he and Bryan looked uncomfortable, me girls 
glancing doubtfully across at one another, when one of the other 
girls cried in a screech of laughter that this wasn’t what shed 
heard. Half-way up the long hill these two girls left the bus, and 
when it had rumbled for some way across the estate where the 
houses were crowded in peaceful darkness, Susan rose and 
pushed past his knees, muttering: ‘My stop. Good night.’ They 
all called good night to her as she hurried downstairs. Suddenly 
Walt jumped up and followed, leaping oflF the platform as the 
bus began jerking forward again with the conductor shouting 
did he want to break his neck. She turned and looked back, with 
Walt amiably grinning while she regarded him as though he 
were a frightening dog who kept following and might attack if 
ordered off. 

‘I only live down this road,’ she said, moving her head to 
watch the red light disappear around a corner and then to look 
anxioi^ly down a street where lonely gas-lights were separated 
by long stretches of darkness. Shts of light from curtained 
windows str^ed the gardens but failed to penetrate the privet 
hedges. 

‘What Bryan said was right,’ he told her, still standing several 
yards away as he fetched out a packet of cigarettes. A standard 
lamp over the bus sto|) cloaked both of them in its glare. ‘I 
don’t know what you ve heard — ^but I’m harmless, honest. I 
can behave.’ 

‘What do you want to go home wi’ me for?’ It sounded 
as though this had been bothering her for some time. ‘They 
was plenty oPnice-looking lasses in t’ club.’ 

‘Who says you’re not nice-looking?’ He lit the cigarette 
and stood with one hand in his pocket. She said grudgingly: 

‘Nobody, only — know what kind you and Bryan Foster 
reckon to . . .’ She shrugged and went on: ‘Margaret was 
asking why you kept fussin’ over me and never bothered over 
her.’ 

‘Her kind’s ten a peimy ! Come on— I’ll walk you to your gate, 
huh?’ 



*I suppose you can . . she muttered* unsure of him. 

They went down the dark street* the girl’s heels tapping* Walt 
silent on thick cr£pe soles. With one hand kept in his pocket and 
the other holding his cigarette* he thought his Immlessness 
manifest* and the girl w^ed close, looking more nervous of 
sudden gateways and black patches than of him. She was very 
nervous, he thought. Even her walk was stiff and jerky. At 
a lamp near her gate they stopped^ standing on the shadowy 
edge of its yellow cone, and Walt raised his hands, grinning at 
her. 

‘See? No harm done. One scream now and your old man will 
come flying out and chase me up the street with the poker.’ 

‘Not my dad,’ she said, laughing at him for a moment as he 
stood with his hands up to shoulder height. ‘My mam, happen.’ 

‘She’s a dragon, is she?* 

The girl dug her hands into the pockets of her grey tweed 
coat. 

‘Well . . . You know . . .’ 

‘My landlady’s one,’ he assured her. ‘I know how it is.’ 

As they stood smiling, the sight of her good, even teeth and 
attractive eyes made him say bluntly: ‘Don’t mind mc^telling 
you something — a bit personal.’ 

‘What?’ She looked immediately wary — ready tohe frightened, 
he thought. He spoke very gently, smiling all the time to reassure 
her. ‘You shoulm’t wear your hair like that. . . . You’re nice- 
looking, you know — you should wear it . . .’ He made vague 
motions as she touched her piled-up hair. ‘. . . Sort of fluffy — all 
round your face.’ 

‘Margaret said it suited me,’ she slowly answered. ‘I never 
bothered till I started dancin’— just put a ribbon round it.’ She 
smiled again, as though this meant she was confiding in him. ‘I 
didn’t fancy it that much either.’ Then she looked down, 
embarrassed, hiding her hands again. 

‘You wear it your own way,’ he said firmly. Deddmg he 
might as well go on, he asked: ‘Who picked the frock?’ 

‘My mam— I put the trimming on. . . .’ 

‘Does she buy all your clothes?’ He could not tell her it was 
no good while she looked down like that. 

‘Not now I’m eighteen. I started gettin’ my own now. I’ve 
got a nice new costume — ’ she looked up animatedly as she said 
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this, her eyes bright — only it"s not for dances. Aren't we daft, 
talking like this?' 

‘You didn't mind, did you?* he asked, still gentle. 

‘No.* Her pocketed hands lifted her coat outwards a few times 
as she swayed a little, looking down again. Her head jerked up 
and she said in a spate: ‘You're a funny lad — ^you're not a bit 
what they made out you was. I thought you were all for fighting 
and trouble — and leery. . . .* 

‘Everybody says I'm a funny lad!' He shrugged, spinning the 
cigarette in a red curve over a hedge. ‘Well . . Not for a long 
time had the opening gambit been so hesitant or difficult. ‘I'n 
see you again, eh?’ 

‘We’ll DC at the club next week.' 

‘Yeali. . . .' They stood, half turned to leave one another. He 
was suddenly disgusted with the old routine of playing girls 
along . . . not being too eager . . . making them wait, . . 

‘Never mind the club,' he said. ‘Let’s go out tomorrow — ^I'll 
have a shift off.' 

‘I can’t.’ As he shrugged and turned away, she said: ‘I could 
Wednesday, if you like.’ 

‘Okjgr,* he agreed. ‘I’ll have Wednesday off. I’m on afternoons, 
see?' 

‘You must Jo all right if you can afford to take shifts off just 
like that,' she commented, both of them lingering yet keeping 
fairly well apart. 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t do it for just any lass,' he said. He left her and 
walked home, fcchng some pride in his tact and understanding 

and good behaviour You have to understand girls, he mused. 

Not just any bloke can help a lass hke her. . . . He decided he 
could begin to like himself a httlc again. 

Next morning the old lady informed him that Bill was leaving 
at the week-ei/d. 

‘It's nowt as I’ve said,’ she assured him. ‘He’s just gi’ed notice, 
that’s all.' Bill explained to him that night that he was going to 
hve with another family: ‘. . . They’re all comrades,' he said. 
‘We're interested in the same things, and I'll have — more 
freedom.’ 

‘You're getting in awful deep,’ Walt said thoughtfully. 
When Bill looked irritable, he mollified him: ‘I’ll miss you — 
it’ll seem funny without you.’ 
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TU miss you, boy,* Bill answered. ‘I’ll be seeing you around.’ 

The trum which both of them recognized UMcmeath was 
that they had Htde in common now. Both had almost ceased 
reading novels and had gone on developing those ideas over 
which they differed most. There was no real sympathy between 
them any longer, and Walt felt that Bill had chmged much more 
than he had. He had no time for friendships outside his political 
life; it had become his entire life. 

When he met Susan on Wednesday he fdt again that he had 
seen in her what the others had missed. She was wearing a tight- 
jacketed brown costume with a shell-pink blouse and had 
obviously taken much trouble over her appearance. Her hair was 
set in large waves above her broad brow and hung in thick curls 
around her face. When he showed his admiration, she looked 
shyly pleased with herself. 

1 tried it like this afore/ she told him. ‘Only me mam said it 
didn’t suit me. . . 

‘It’s your hair/ he said heartily. ‘You wear it your way, 
love.’ 

It was a quiet evening, because she rarely spoke unless he asked 
a question. She seemed to lack completely any talent fqr casual 
conversation. On the Saturday he persuaded her to go to a dance 
with him instead of with Margaret. On Sunday sh» and the other 
girls shared the gang’s table, with Bryan looking at them all like 
a protective uncle in between sessions of whispering in Margaret’s 
ear with his arm on the back of her chair. That night, he found 
that once the barrier of inarticulate shyness was pierced Susan 
could talk. She described her work and her friends while they 
danced, chattering on and on, relating trivial details with words 
streaming out as uiough she were afraid to stop, or as though she 
did not know how to stop. She finally became conscious of how 
much she was talking and went abruptly quiet. 

‘Gosh, I don’t reckon to natter like that/ she said guiltily 
while they were sitting at the table. She looked easier, her eyes 
much liv^er, and he said: ‘It’s the gin, love. You talk aU you 
want — I like hearing you.’ 

He said good night as usual to her at the gate, keeping his 
distance in spite of the companionship that had been strong 
between them all evening. During the next week they went out 
together several times and she asked occasional questions about 
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his home life, carefully casual as though wary of offending him. 
He told her about his femily and why he had left home, and when 
she asked why he had chosen to become a miner said simply: 
‘I wanted to.* She frowned, and he asked: ‘You don't see owt 
wrong in being a miner, do you?’ 

‘ ’Course not. But your brother’s well off and that . . .’ She 
was obviously much puzzled. He explained how home and 
family had nothing to do with what he did witli his life, but she 
seemed rather troubled by all this. 

‘Look,’ he said. ‘Some folk like one life and some another. 
The thing is to be what you want and not let other folk make 
you what they want. You just think about that. . . .’ 

‘I’d sooner have a man as worked wi’ his hands,’ she said 
thoughtfully. *I reckon you can’t really call the other sort really 
men at all.’ 

He was delighted. A girl after his own heart! He w^s more 

S htcd when she agreed that a woman should be prouder of a 
-working husband than of one with an easy job and that a 
plain ordinary life was better than any fancy, stuck-up kind. 

‘I couldn’t be owt else but plain and ordinary,’ she said. ‘I 
don’t hfiow enough to be owt ^e.’ 

‘That’s not it !’ he protested, but he still highly approved of 
her. Besides, he felt that she was truly lacking in duplicity. What 
she liked made her happy and show her pleasure; anything not 
appealing to her was met with a blank, solemn face and bored 
eyes. He had seen how she could smile when she had cause and 
how the smile changed her. He felt that only her acute shyness, 
the nervousness which occasionally showed in a twitching arm, 
a jerky movement or spate of speech, prevented her from being 
much more outspoken. But he was sure she was allowing others 
to shape her,^and this was why he kept stressing his own 
independence. 

the next Sunday when he took her home from the club 
again he was leaving her at the gate with the customary polite 
good night, but she asked: ‘If you really want to go wi’ me 
and that, why do you never kiss me?’ 

He turned back. Her face was dim in the merging of gaslight 
and darkness. This had been bothering him, too. Once he kissed 
her it was going to be different; no more claiming his only 
idea was to do a good turn. . . . 
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'1 thought you were still a bit scared of me. I didn’t think you 
wanted me to.’ 

‘I don’t mind,’ she answered, with her hands still in her 
pockets. ‘Not now.’ 

He took her shoulders and gently kissed her. She was passive, 
with her eyes open, watching his face. He kissed her again and 
felt a tentative return of pressure. 

‘You haven’t been with many lads, have you?’ 

‘I haven’t been wi’ none,* she said, fetching out her hands and 
putting her arms around his waist. For ten minutes they stood 
clasped together, talking and exchanging kisses. He felt she was 
enjoying this experiment; carefully storing her sensations so that 
later she could examine them properly and come to some 
conclusion about kissing, perhaps about love. 

‘You’ve had a lot o* girls, though,’ she said quietly, and then 
asked him, as she had in one way or another on almost every 
evening spent together, why he wanted to go out with her. And 
he repeated, slowly stroking her hair against his shoulder, that 
she was far more attractive than she realized. 

‘If you followed your own ideas about clothes and every- 
thing,’ he urged her, ‘you’d make Margaret and most outlie rest 
look silly.’ 

She thought this over quietly for a while and decided at last: 
‘I think I’ll get a perm. I’ve got money saved up.’ 

‘That’s the idea,’ he said, grinning to himself. This encourage- 
ment, with Walt sometimes talking like an indulgent fadier 
wishing to be proud of his little girl, was the basis of their 
continued courtship. 

Soon after Bill left home the news was announced that Russia 
was manufacturing atom bombs, and Walt wondered wryly 
what jibes he might have made about it. No more ultimate peace 
of mind in thinking: Well, we’ve always got the bomb. . . . 
Bill’s ‘awful mess’ seemed on everyone’s mind for a while at the 
fit, but the world after all had gro>\Ti accustomed to years of 
perpetual crises and Walt was more concerned with the pro- 
gress of his new courtship. He had deserted the gang again, and 
when Bryan suggested they join up with Margaret and him 
Walt resolutely refused. Susan was happier and more at ease in 
his company alone, he felt, than in that of their friends. She 
depended on him in many ways; for his approval of dress and 
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books, for help in learning to mix with people and for pro- 
tection when rowdincss broke out in some dance hall. He 
took her to working men’s clubs and protected her from their 
rough, good-natured teasing by answering for her, while help- 
ing her to acquire a taste for gin and orange. He wanted to take 
her to a boxing match, but she refused to go. 

‘I’m frightened of fighting,’ she said, and he could see how true 
this was in the way her lip tugged at the word. ‘I mean — ^a man 
should stick up for himself and that, but I’m terrified when they 
start shoutin’ or rowin’. I could run a mile. You won’t get 
into any fights, will you?’ 

‘Who, me?’ he asked, completely sincere. ‘I don’t want to 
fight, love.’ 

Because of her incognizant nervousness, he never spoke 
angrily or roughly to her. He told himself often that he wanted 
to help her and be good to her, that at last there was a,.girl to 
whom he could bring happiness instead of hurt, feeling pride 
over, and not shame over, his actions. Susan approved of all tliat 
he did and was not interested in his being ambitious or changing 
or lookmg for something else. There were times, in the bedroom 
he nov| had to himself, when he lay awake with a hunger for 
the deep eyes and teasing voice, the black curls under the red 
hood; there were times when resdessness shifted and heaved and 
it was himself who asked: Is this all? Is this all there’s ever going 
to be? 

But Elaine belonged with thi hght and he and Susan shared the 
same sources; Susan could appreciate the dark side of his living. 
And work and courtship kept restlessness mainly quiescent. 

December brought cold dreary weather with wet streets and 
sullen clouds. He was invited to Christmas dinner with Susan’s 
family. Her father was a tall, himched man, thin-faced through 
thirty years of suffering from a stomach burned out by 
mustard gas in the first world war. Susan had explained: ‘He’s 
got pipes and all sorts of stuff in his belly.’ He was a watchmaker, 
worldng at a small firm, but smee hia illness often prevented 
him from working the family was fairly poor and their furniture 
was old. Mrs. Holmes did part-time work in a factory but also 
had to stay at home sometimes to nurse her husband. She was of 
medium height, her body shapeless though not fat, and her face 
hard and almost fieshless; a husder in wom-down heels, thick 
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wrinkled stockings and imtidy» greasy pinafore. Her grey hair 
straggled, and it was soon obvious that she domineered me whole 
family. 

She looked surprised when Walt offered his hand and released 
it after one doubtful jerk. He sat on an old sofa under the 
windows with its wooden back covered by a bright doth, frills 
demurely hiding its wooden legs. Susan hdped with the dinner 
while he talked to her fourtcen-ycarK)ld brother Joe and twelve- 
year-old sister Sally. Susan’s older brother was married with a 
home of his own. Joe bdonged to the youth dub and knew all 
about Walt. 

‘I were tcllin’ t’ kids at school you was courtin’ our lass,’ he 
said, eagerly pushing his sister along the sofa so that he could sit 
beside Walt. He was small, with a thin face and body like his 
father’s and frank hazel eyes like Susan’s under a brown fringe 
of tousled hair. Sally, to whom Walt took an instant dislike, was a 
fat girl with green eyes like her mother and long fair hair bound 
by a babyish huge pink ribbon. As Joe squirmed a way in, she 
drove an elbow into his ribs, crying in a nasal whine: ‘Will tha 
gi’e o’er, thee? Tha’rt alius Acre, thee.’ He found that both the 
nasal tone and expressions were endowments of her npthcr’s, 
when Mrs. Holmes kept looking up from laying the table to 
order them to stop fighting or shouting or pcstcriB^ Walt, end- 
ing each reprimand with: ‘Tha’rt alius there, thee! He flinched 
twice as she advanced on the sofa with a swinging hand, but it 
was Joe who received the slap, though Sally went unpunished. 
The boy grew quiet, glowering at his mother, but as soon as 
she went into the kitchen he burst out: ‘Hey-up, Dad. This is 
one on our old lads, this. Fought for Clifton, he did.’ 

‘Oh aye,’ his father said, but he was obviously suffering some 
pain. Mrs. Holmes explained to Walt that he had drunk several 
glasses of beer on Christmas Eve: ‘. . . He would go out. . . . 
He’s only got what he deserved, I told him. . . .’ 

Her husband sat by the fire without answering, leaning for- 
ward in his worn-armed easy chair with his face drawn and 
hands pressed above his navel. He ate no dinner with them. 

It was a long, dreary afternoon. Wind and rain ricocheted off 
the windows as they sat around the fire, the man hunched in pain, 
the mother continually nagging at Joe, who grew more sulky, 
then gossiping about some neighbours to Susan, who listened 
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with maxiifest boredom and smiled at Walt as though pleading 
with him to be patient. He winked back cheorfidly. At one 
point, Sally, who Walt was sure must weigh at least eight stone, 
plumped herself on his knees like a confidmg little girl to show 
him a book she had received for Christmas, only moving when 
her mother went out to the kitchen and Susan rose menacingly 
with whispered threats. 

After tea they went to the club and sat with the gang, although 
Bryan's period of respectable courtship was over and Margaret 
was at another table with her friends. Bryan was his old self 
again, and though he was effusively friendly towards Susan and 
bought her several drinks, Walt fdt that they should not be 
here. The gang wanted to discuss girls freely and to get drunk, 
as was only proper at Christmas, but they were trying to behave 
discreetly out of courtesy towards Susan and deference to Walt's 
new role as one of the hooked unfortunates. 

While they were dancing Susan mentioned his visit &r the 
first time, saying abruptly: ‘Well, she kept pestering me to brin^g 
you home so she could sec you, and we've done it now, haven't 
we?’ 

‘She <hdn’t ask me much,' he commented. 

‘Oh, sne'U get all her information from quizzing me. Only 
talking she cai^do is quizzing or nagging or gossiping !' 

He squeezed her to him. 

‘Never mind,’ he said with sympathy. ‘It's over now.' 

In the changing rainbow a spothght weaving over the 
moving heads he saw her smile. He had been right m thinking 
she coidd be pretty, he told himself proudly. Her hair was waved 
and curled and she wore a turquoise fiock with, around her 
throat, a stnng of pearls he had bought for her Christmas pre- 
sent. Her face was happy, although her eyes still held shyness, 
and he thought*hcr more attractive than most girls there. Her 
figure was slowly developing; she was the kind of girl who 

E asses deceptively slowly through that change to a mature- 
odied woman which other girls emerge from with startling 
quickness. 

‘She don’t know what to make on it, you know, now I’ve 
started standing up to her. She don’t like it — she’s alius on at me. 
I don’t care.’ 

He imagined that she did care; that she must often suffer her 
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mother s nagging for fear of the scene that might result firom 
resistance. He had watched the sullenness in Joe’s expression 
growing more cowed as the nagging went on baore a visitor he 
must have wanted to impress. He wished he could offer Susan 
even more protection, and with the light flickering over their 
faces told her encouragingly: ‘Wait till we’re married — ^you won’t 
have to stand up for yourself then. I’ll look after you.’ 

‘Married?’ She pulled her head* back, staring uncertainly at 
him. He was half astonished himself. *. . . Walt, honest? We’re 
not even engaged or anything !’ 

‘Wc’H get engaged, then,’ he said. What better could he do 
than look after her? ‘I’m twenty in the summer. We’ll get 
engaged then.’ 

Her body against his was softer than ever before, her face was 
soft against his jaw. 

‘You can relax,’ he said. ‘You see.’ 

She smiled; he felt her Ups moving. 

‘You should’ve said you love me. You haven’t yet.’ 

‘Well, of course I do,’ he said. Suddenly he was the shy one, 
but he managed to say: ‘I love you — Show’s that? Now I’ve said 
it.’ 

‘Tell me after. You’ve got to keep telling me now — every 
night.’ 

He frowned, thinking it wasn’t a thing you could go around 
saying as easy as all that. It took effort. But when she was 
under the lamp near her gate, looking bright-eyed and attractive, 
she acted so sure of herself, even becoming coquettish, experi- 
menting on whether she could tease him by smilingly refusing 
kisses, he was so pleased with her that he repeated he loved her 
several times, and repeated his promise that they would become 
engaged in the summer. 

‘And when we’ve saved up enough,’ he told her, ‘we’ll get 
married and live on our own, eh?’ 

‘That’s what I want,’ she said. ‘My own place. . . .’ She began 
smiling off into the darkness as she went on quiedy, to herself, 
he thought, instead of to him: ‘I want a nice house. I’d keep it 
all dean and no shouting and t’ kids could have a room to bring 

their pals to play in It’d all be bright Bright and new and 

dean — and right happy. They’d never have to be scared of me.’ 

‘Me neither.’ He wanted her to know he was still diere. 
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‘oh, rd love it/ She returned to him, looking up and fiercely, 
hungrily, hugging his waist. ‘I’d be ever so happy. Gettin’ things 
and building it all up. We wouldn’t be like other couples, eh? 
We’d never get fed up wi’ each other and have rows or that, 
would wc?* 

‘Oh, no, never,’ Walt said, satisfied now that he had been 
included in her dream. 

She finally whispered that she loved him, kissed him hard 
several times, and he went home happy. The next morning the 
old lady remarked: 

‘I reckon it’s that Holmes lass you’re courtm* !’ He admitted it. 
This was what Bryan had meant about news travelling around the 
estate. 

‘I was going to tell you/ he said. ‘But it wasn’t that serious 
till lately. 

‘Aye; well, don’t get too serious ! But they’s a bit o’ sense goin’ 
wi’ a decent lass like that — only watch her mother ’cause she’s 
a bad bitch — another Watson !’ 

A week later she was demanding ro know if he was soft in 
the head or something: ‘Gcttm’ married at your age to a bit of 
a baim like yon?’ 

‘Marficd?’ He was pulling on his rauicoat preparing to go to 
work, but hc^topped and explained the position to her. 

‘Well, you d best tell her mother you’re only gettin’ engaged, 
then,’ the old lady snapped. ‘ ’Cause she’s getting it about as 
you’re talking her lass into gearin’ wed soon — and scandal soon 
starts over a thing like that. — ’ Her suspicious-eyed look made 
him highly indignant. 

‘So help me,’ he exclaimed. ‘If I’ve in de one wrong move or 
said one wrong word . . .’ He stopped in disgust, and thought 
that being suspected wouldn’t be quite so bad if you had the 
satisfaction of being guilty. ‘Honest, I haven’t.’ 

‘Well, I shall gi’e that meddlesome ratde-gob a piece o’ my 
mind an’ I see her,’ the old lady said, looking fierce. 

It was at the pit he became truly annoyed. Bryan wanted to 
know what was all this about getting married, and when the 
colhers heard this spicy piece of news they hurried in to the face, 
so that Walt was among the last to reach it, greeted by ‘Here 
comes the bride . . .’ from every man as he crawled past him to his 
stint. He crouched there, brushmg off coal-dust which had been 
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showered on him m lieu of confetti, mutterine angrily as a 
score of pick handles beat on shovel blades wim their owners 
chorusing: 'How will she go on at nights wi* the Marquis by her 
side?' 

When they were trooping towards the shaft with the face 
cleared, someone remembered his proper name and he almost 
groaned as a shrill falsetto pleaded: w^ter, Walter . . • lead me 
to the altar . . 

His imminent marriage, in spite of frantic denials, was the 
favourite topic of the week; the largest applause each day was 
awarded to whoever thought up the most ludicrous or obscene 
words to sing about him and his betrothed. They lectured him 
on sex in marriage, and when he lost his temper and shouted he 
wasn’t damn well getting married they lectured him on the 
penalties for breach of promise, adding a list of the probable 
crimes he had committed concerning the girl’s virtue. 

On the Saturday evening he met Susan outside the Luxor 
cinema and immediately be^an storming at hery* 

'What the hell’s the idcaP^he demanded. ‘Wha^4id you have 
to go bunging your old girl up with stuff about us getting 
married for?’ 

1 didn’t,’ she protested. ‘I only said we was getting engaged in 
t’ summer/ She glanced at passmg people and at^ those waiting 
outside the cinema. He saw the quick suffusion of her face and 
the old embarrassed agony in her eyes before they filled, ghsten- 
ing. ‘She always does something like this — 1 had to tell her, the 
way she kept quizzin’ me.’ 

‘You’d better put her right, then,’ he said, but he was finding 
that he had trained himself too well in sharing her feelings and 
understanding her pain to keep up anger against her. He was 
already putting out a hand to her arm, when she burst out 
furiously: ‘I will! I’ll make her keep her rotten great mouth 
shut 1’ Her jaw jerked out and the pain in her eyes changed to 
proud fury, reminding him startlingly of Brenda. 

‘No, love.’ Hfe squeezed her arm and they began walking. 
‘Don’t start rowing with her over this. You know . . .’ he 
smiled and pulled a face at the same time. ‘I’m just mardy ’cause 
the lads at t’ pit were having me on — can’t take it. But let ’em 
talk. We haven’t done anything.* 

‘All right,’ she said. ‘But I won’t half tell her when we do get 
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wed/ He gnniied at her again. Later that night she told him: 
‘I don’t know what I’d do wi’out you, Walt. We’ll never £dl 
out, will we?’ He assured her again that they never would. She 
was good for him, he thought. Without her, how would he 
have learned to control himself so well? How could he have 
cured his old violence which never overcame him now^ 

A week later they went to the annual dance at the factory where 
she worked. The huge white-walled canteen had been festooned 
with decorations, a stage erected for the band and a counter 
equipped as a bar Hundreds of dancers arcled under the spot- 
hglirs and there was an atmosphere of mass compamonship 
with everyone knowing almost everyone else Smee Susan had 
come here when she left school, she had many friends among the 
young people grouped by the walls, and a succession of youths 
came to ask hei to ckuice Her success pleased him at first She was 
wearmg her turquoise frock and the pearls, her face framed m 
soft waves Realizmg that she was suddenly popular, she smiled 
more, laughed more and talked to her partners almost vivaaously 
Pleasure with herself gave a delightful radiance to her eyes and 
expression and even Walt felt he had never seen her look like 
this befqre He watched her from the bar and heard two youths, 
both having danced with Susan, discussmg her while they drank 
bottled beer • 

‘She hasn’t half come on m the past few months . . She’s 
turned out not a bad piece, eh^’ 

‘I’ve been fittm’ in their sh'' foi a year now,’ the other said 
ruefully ‘1 never looked at her twice till lately They reckon 
she’s courtmg strong, mind you . 

‘You know what that docs for ’em ’ They both grumed 
‘She might court a few more before she’s fimslicd — she’s all 
right, mate ’ 

It was this rdinark which burst m his face his distended pride. 
He contemplated for a moment descendmg in wrath on the 
gossips, but he was more worried about Susan aid turned to 
look for her, wondermg: What’s to stop her makmg the most 
of It now she knows what she’s got^ 

He was very jealous She was his girl, he had made her like 
this, he told himself As the evemng passed he became con- 
vmced that Susan was makmg the most of her attraction. She 
was asked out for every dance and excused several times on the 
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floor. Having been cut out twice while dancing with her, Walt 
took his resentment to the bar, where he encouraged it to 
blossom into indignation, drinking one bottle after another of 
gassy bottled beer. Susan came several times to sip at the drink 
he had bought her and ask if he were enjoying himself, but when 
he airily told her to go ahead and have fun with her friends she 
spent a lot of time among groups on the edge of the floor between 
dances. This seemed to him downright desertion. 

In a rational moment he argued diat she had a right to this; 
it was like a debut. Suddenly she had realized she was attractive 
and desirable, talking easily and gaily to people — and she wasn’t 
used to it. She needed time to become used to it. 

Only what happens when she does get used to it? he wondered, 
and reached for his beer again, scowling at people who presumed 
to smile politely to him. 

What if she started trying out her powers on him, becoming 
as demanding as the others? His encouragement, his admiration 
and vows of love had taken her to this stage where she was no 
longer afraid to be looked at, to display her attractions — and 
it was he who might suffer for it. Everybody knew he had 
promised to marry her — she had a hold over him if sh^ wanted 
to be that way. 

With such vague, undefined and undefinable imaginings he 
goaded himself into a brooding, surly mood, turning with his 
dbows supported on the counter, glass in one hand, bottle in 
the other, to watch a young man smiling as he talked to Susan 
with a hand on her shoulder in a chattering group. When the 
bar closed at half past ten she came and found mm, took his arm, 
smiling and talking about her friends, and led him to a seat. He 
moved, returning the smile, with an old lighmess of balance and 
an old dark turbulence of energies within. When she reproached 
him for having drunk all night and scarcely dancmg wi A her, he 
said: ‘Well, now, I haven’t had much chance, duck, have I?’ 

She seemed only then to realize that the smile was faulty and 
to understand the sulkiness in his eyes. As they sat down together 
she put an arm through his and asked : 

‘You don’t really mind, do you? It’s t’ first time I’ve been to 
one o’ these. I never knew they were like this.’ She looked 
happily over the dance floor and he leaned to look solemnly at 
her eyes. 
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‘Know you re a good-looking lass now, don’t you, though? 
Don’t you?’ 

‘I must be,’ she said, without looking round. ‘Else an old wolf 
like you’d never have bothered . . .’ 

He grunted. 

I’m not the wolf!’ He waved at the whole hall. ‘That lot 
are.’ 

‘We’ll dance together all t’ time now,’ she promised as music 
began. A young man immediately approached and asked her to 
dance; the same one, Walt observed sourly, who had been stand- 
ing with a hand on her shoulder. 

‘She’s not dancing,’ he said, and the youth looked at him. 

‘I didn’t ask you — asked Susan.’ He was peevish but not 
pugnacious. 

Walt regarded him with mild surprise for a moment, then 
slowly rose, removing the hand which tugged at hij arm. 
Taller than the other, he frowned down and said: ‘I’ve told you, 
haven’t 1? Go on, take off.’ 

The youth stepped back a pace. 

‘I know your sort — but I’ve got pals in here, you know.’ Some 
people jjfimed to look as Walt laughed. 

‘Sit down, Walt. Please.’ Susan tugged at his coat. Walt rose 
and fell on toas and heels, smihng, full of concentrated malignant 
lust for a fight. 

‘You’ll need ’em,’ he remarked. I’ve got more pals than you’ve 
got, and I know where to cor *. Now you hop it.’ 

The youth looked at Susan and began saying: ‘I didn’t think 
a nice lass like you would . . .’ but Walt moved on him, and he 
backed away, watching Walt’s hands, th'^n turned and went over 
to a group who were looking on and talking among themselves. 
Walt stood a few feet in front of his chair, aggressively returning 
all the stares ifiitil the heads turned away again, closing in to 
murmur and nod or shake. He returned to his chair, found that 
Susan was gone, and hurried out into the corridor to find her. 

She was emerging from the cloakrooms pulling on her grey 
coat, a scarf over her head as he came towards her. 

‘Where you going?’ he demanded, as she pushed past him. 

‘Home — ^you showed me up in front of everybody.’ 

He followed her, then had to run back for his raincoat, and 
by the time he caught up with her again they were half-way 
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to the bus station. The streets were cold and gloomy, the sky 
low with coming snow and he raised his collar around his ears. 
She was hurrying, her hands in her pockets, head down and 
scarf fluttering with each jerking step, her dance shoes tucked 
under one arm in a paper bag. He walked alongside in silence. 

‘All right,* he burst out at last. ‘I showed you up. But I 
didn’t take you to parade about for their benefit — ^you’re my 

girl!’ 

‘Don’t shout at me,’ she said. ‘I never thought you’d start a 
bother like that — know you used to. You was going to fight.’ 

‘Well, he ’ He stopped talking, digging his own h^ds 

into his pockets. They hurried along like strangers going the 
same way, two hunched, head-bent figures, curiously alike. 
They were silent in the streets and silent in the bus, silent as they 
approached her gate. She reached to push it open, but he caught 
her arm and roughly jerked her back. 

‘Hold on,’ he said. ‘You’ve learned to stick up for yourself 
and I’m the first you turn on, eh? I’m the best bloody friend 
you’ve got, you stupid . . .’ 

‘I’m not turning on you !’ She tried to tug his hand away. ‘I 
never thought I’d get mixed up in a row — I told you I Ijated it ! 

I thought you’d stopped being leery and big-headed.’ 

He bellowed: ‘But I saw him . . .’ 

‘Don’t shout at me,’ she cried. Her hands covered her face and 
he heard her sobbing. As her shoulders began to jerk he reached 
out to touch them. 

‘Don’t cry, then,’ he said. ‘Please don’t cry — I’m sorry, 
honest.’ 

*I didn’t think you was like that. I don’t want a bully. I don’t 
want somebody that’s cruel.’ 

‘I’m not cruel, honest. 1 don’t really like to hurt people. . . .’ 
He rocked her gendy against his chest, as tender and soothing 
as though she were a frightened child. This was what he wanted 
to do; this was how he felt towards Susan. ‘I was jealous, that’s 
all. I lost the place and got mad for a bit. It won’t happen 
again. . . .’ 

‘You don’t trust me.’ 

‘Sure I do.’ 

‘No you don’t. You alw^s get between me and other folk. 
You’re always answering before I get a chance to. . . 
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His jaw tightened as he pushed her back to look at her wet 
&ce. Sne sniffed, closing her eyes and raising a handkerchief. He 
thought: She really has learned to stick up for hersdf. . . . Then 
he thought: But it’s true. It’s true. . . . Because I've been trying 
to shape her too. . . . 

‘I’ll never do that again, either,’ he promised. ‘Unless I know 
you need me.’ 

‘I only want you,’ she said, drymg her eyes. ‘You don’t have 
to worry!’ 

Looking at her, thinking of her sudden fear at one shout, 
her unhappmess, and uncertamty, he realized that he did not 
yet undei stand the girl Nor would he for a long tmie, because 
she did not yet understand herself She knew only the sudden 
violence of reactions she could not stop nor cope with, makmg 
her feel m danger, and so she was like him, and so they shared 
the same wish to be ordinary, to repudiate any kmd of ^fe more 
complex than that they now lived 

‘We’re the same sort,’ he sax*! ‘We’ve got to stick together 
and help each other ’ 

She nodded, but would not look at him 
‘Wcjjll talk about it tomorrow — at the club ’ 

She nodded agam 

He kissecUher gently and left her On the next cvenmg he 
waited outside the club for her untJ eight o’clock, then went 
m alone and drank until it closed down She never came and 
he went home wondering ^ it to do. 


II 

H e was on afternoon shift the following week. At mghts he 
lay w&ndermg whether to go to Susan’s house or wait 
outside the gates where she worked on Saturday mormng, 
or whether he should adnut that he was simply hopeless wnth girls 
and return to the gang. Thoughts of his b»-^ach wndi Susan evoked 
thoughts of his breach with Elune, until his tangled problems 
revolved m his mmd like a bundle of clothes m a washmg 
machme. 

I’m just not cut out for girls, he decided — there’s never any 
peace when you’re mixed up with one. . . . How do they 
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manage to stay fhendly long enough and keep together long 
enough to get married? 

His misery was increased because the idea of getting engaged 
and eventually getting married had given him a sense of increased 
status among his workmates, as though it were the necessary 
final step in becoming their equal. He had begun feeling quite 
superior towards Bryan and other unattached young men, and 
now he was relegated to being onii of them again. 

On Wednesday morning he forgot these troubles for a while. 
A letter arrived from Charles informing him that their father 
was now critically ill. Charles would spend the week-end in a 
village near the hospital and wanted Walt to meet him there. 
He wrote: 

‘. . . It seems likely that he won’t live much longer. We are 
his sons, after all, and since he lost the one he most cared for, we 
must try to do what’s necessary. We have our different reasons. 
Perhaps you’re still gaining satisfaction from hating him — but 
even barbarian peoples who also find good and evil obvious, as 
well as we civilized ones who find it less simple, believe in respect 

for the dead. Come and help me bury our dead ’It was a long, 

thoughtful and unhappy letter, but the tone Charles employed 
each time he referred to Walt’s feelings annoyed him. At a post 
office near the pit he scribbled on a telegraph form; ‘Your dead. 
Mine already buried.’ But he tore the form up as he was about 
to hand it over the counter, and left without sending any 
message. In the pit he thought constantly of his father and of 
Charles, realizing that Charles loved the man, and next day he 
wired that he would come. On Friday he drew his wages and 
went straight to the railway station and that evening he reached 
the village and found Charles waiting for him in the private bar 
of its only hotel. He had booked a double room and said they 
could visit the hospital next day. Charles chatted Lasually about 
their mother and tne boys, but he was reticent about Joan, which 
seemed natural to Walt after what had happened. 

They sat in the small, carpeted room, drinking before a large 
gas fire. With his plump neat features, his spectacles and short 
schoolboy’s hair, Charles reminded Walt of more serious 
students at the college; except, he thought, for the silver sheen 
at the temples. 

‘When do you get this new post?’ he asked, and Charles said: 
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‘Soon/ He looked through his whisky at the light. . . Sooner 
the betten . . . Well — ^how goes it with your nfc? How’s your 
revolutionary friend?’ 

Walt talked for some dme, asking himself how much had 
changed since he had last seen Charles. There had been Elaine 
and Susan — ^he had been buried — ^all the work and all the nights 
with the gang. . . . But how much had changed? How much 
had he changed? About Bill, he said: ‘Now that bloke’s really 
changed. He^ s a real go-|ettcr now — ^knows books of stuff by 
heart — don’t know if hc^ 5 grown up or what. . . .’ 

‘ rhe lucky chap has found liis framework,’ Charles said. ‘His 
be-all and end-all — removing the need for anything else. Nice 
if you can accept it.’ 

It was like one of Andrew Mason’s self-mocking yet pained 
statements, Walt thought with some repugnance. He said 
quietly: ^ 

‘You had your chance if you’d wanted it. You could have 
joined them.’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’ Charles agreed. ‘But their framework isn’t 
the one I want. This Bill of yours — ^however well up his type 
may be on their own people’s troubles, like industriii disputes 
and political ends and so forth, their only point of view is the 
advancement ^f one brand of Socialism — ^and I would call it 
Sovietism.’ 

‘Yeah. . . .’ Walt grunted vaguely. ‘Anyway, Bill’s okay — 
and he’s pretty sure he’s right ' 

‘Maybe he is,’ Charles said, shrugging. ‘But if your Bill insists 
his beliefs should be forced on humanity — by whatever means 
he considers historically necessary — ^If lic claims that force can 
be justified by the ends — that’s when I’n fight him.’ 

‘Well, so would I,’ Walt protested. ‘Nobody’s forcing me! 
But Bill isn’t Uke that 1’ 

‘Good,’ Charles said cheerfully. ‘Let’s hope not. God 
knows . . .’ he looked at his glass: Walt imagined his sudden 
trouble must come from thought of their father. ‘. . . there must 
be some touchstone for all humanity. All ^.uinanity keeps seeking 
it.’ 

‘It’s just that they say he’ll get hurt.’ Walt repeated Mason’s 
prophecies about Bill. He said finally: ‘I just wouldn’t want to 
see old Bill get hurt bad like that.’ 
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*It’s the risk you have to take in building a good solid frame- 
work. . . Cnarles reached for his pipe — ^to hide • die Utdc 
frown, Walt thought, wondering what was wrong; to prevent 
the fine-edged lips from betraying some imier preoccupation. 
‘You build too solid, Walt, and find there’s no breaking it down 
again. You just have to live inside it however much it hurts.’ 
He doubted Walt’s ability to imderstand, it seemed, as he 
looked at him thoughtfully, loading the pipe. The idea of pain 
under self-disparagement, the resemblance to Mason, made 
Walt move and shuffle in his large easy chair as though his body 
itched. ‘I wonder if you appreciate that men only survive by their 
ability to change and develop? I wonder if you know how great 
a gift that is? Truer today than ever, perhaps. . . .’ He struck a 
match, nodding at Walt over his pipe. ‘That’s why too strong a 
framework is so bad. That’s why your own ideas stink.’ 

‘What?* Walt sat forward. ‘What’s it to do wi’ me? What 
have I done?’ 

‘This good-lion stuff,’ Charles answered, steadily watching 
him. ‘The more I think of it the more it offends me. It’s such an 
insult. ... A family like ours shouldn’t have a good lion in it.’ 
He smiled to win Walt’s good humour, but Walt sjood up 
huffily, carrying his glass to the hatchway as he said: ‘He’s not 
much ill the family, so don’t get worried. Your re a bit too 
intellectual for me tonight — ^I’m going to bed.’ This time no one 
was going to send him back home upset and unhappy, he thought. 

‘These cracks about intellectuals,’ Charles remarked as Walt 
went to the door. ‘. . . You take me back years.* When Walt 
turned, he explained with a head-shaking smile: ‘I remember 
how we sometimes talked in that tone of voice — ^aftcr spending 
half the night thrashing politics to pieces and arguing in the 
abstract. It’s funny, really. . . .’ As Walt opened the door, he 
added: ‘It was a catch-pnrase of your father’s too — once he was 
on the down-grade and sliding fast. . . . Just something to say, 
I suppose.’ 

‘I know what I mean when I say it,’ Walt told him. He went 
upstairs to their room, which contained two single beds, a wash 
basin and a chair. It was cold; a dismal room with dull brown 
wallpaper like melted chocolate. He hurried into bed but was 
still awake an hour later, thinking about Susan and the morrow’s 
visit, when Charles entered. 
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Charles undressed in silence after glancing at Walt. When the 
light washout and they lay still, he remarked: 'You don’t have 
much time for people diferent from your own kind, do you, 
Walt? You’re full of resentments.’ 

‘I’m sorry I was rude,’ he said, a pricked-out memory of 
Elaine imcoiling unhappily in his mind. ^I’m a bit worried.’ 

‘I sort of goaded you without meaning to. Families seem to be 

able to do tlm I’m worried too and I have a knack of picking 

on people in rather roundabout ways at times. Tell me what’s 
wrong, if you want to.’ 

Wdt talked about Susan and his quarrel, reaching out to light 
a cigarette, the spurtmg match showing Charles’s closed eyes and 
a disturbing smile. When he had finished Charles asked what he 
meant to do and Walt answered: ‘I don’t know yet. Girls are— 
oh, well . . .’ 

The cigarette-tip flared. Charles laughed softly, aijd Walt 
demanded: ‘What the hell’s so funny?’ 

‘Nothing. I’m sorry. But such a fine conventional ending to 
your flouting of conventions — ^such eager acquiescence.’ Charles 
chuckled again and Walt drew angnly on his cigarette, slightly 
confuse^. ‘. . . After sowing your \^d oats you settle down with 
the girl of good repute. Such a good hon, Walt. Such a very 
good hon — l«houla have realized . . .’ 

Walt sat up for a moment, crushing out his cigarette on a 
matchbox. ‘Just forget it,’ he growled. ‘It’s no use telling you 
thmgs. . . .’^ He pulled the bed-clothes over his head, but he 
could hear Charles saymg soberly : 

‘Look, remember what I said about frameworks. In spite of 
all your leonine proclamations you could be erecting a pretty 
strong litdc structure around yourself. For God’s sake, don^t 
you . . .’ 

‘I’d bust it down if I wanted to.’ 

‘Sure?’ 

He flexed his arms under the bed-clothes, rubbing a hand over 
the knots and cords and tightened strength. 

‘I did it at seventeen and I could do it any time. And I am a 
good lion and I’ll stay a good hon — ^and I don’t see why you 
should be against it !’ 

‘Because it’s a denial of humanity — ^that’s why.’ 

‘Don’t talk tripe.’ 
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‘Haven’t you heard of evolution? Don’t you know that when 
men emulate lions it’s a retrograde step?’ 

‘They did it, not me,’ he protested. 

‘Who? Look, Walt, does the lion really have the collective 
survival potential that man has? If that’s what you’re after. . . .’ 

‘What about destructive potoitial? Lions won’t blow them- 
selves to bits, will they?’ 

‘No,’ Charles murmured after a moment. ‘I see your point.’ 

By the time he had thought this argument over, Walt was 
asleep. 

As they set out for the hospital the next afternoon a few snow- 
flakes fluttered in their faces and settled on their coats. Hoar frost 
covered the paths through the grounds and had turned each 
separate blade of grass into a brittle silver spike, naked branches 
into pale cold arms. Grey clouds rose out of the earth only fifty 
yards away on every side, pressing down over the hospital in 
plumed and whorled ripe heaviness. They followed an attendant 
through long, cold corridors and were met outside a door by a 
Sister. 

‘You understand he’s only semi-conscious?’ Her pale face 
was severe, as though to show she had no wish to be invplved in 
any sorrow that was rightfully only theirs. ‘He may not 
recognize you — if he does it may not be for long. . .•!.* She opened 
the door for them. As she w’alked away, her stiff dothesrusding, 
Walt said: ‘You go in first. Talk to him — tell him I’m here.’ 

‘He may not even understand,’ Charles said, his face half 
hidden by his upturned brown collar, and his hand on the 
door-knob. ‘You heard her . . .’ 

‘You sec him first.’ 

Charles nodded. As the door closed, Walt turned with his 
hands in his pockets to look down out of a window at the 
white grounds. He had always been able to thiiiK of his father 
as a strong man, in spite of his missing leg. He did not want to 
see him helpless. His eyes were heavy, half closed, as he looked 
at the slowly spinning white flakes and the clouds massing, 
isolating the place in grey twilight as screens isolate the dying; 
and a chill, a cloud as grey as those outside, fiUed him and made 
his mind dull, almost blank. 

The door opened. 

‘Well, he knows you’re here.’ 
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He turned and slowly walked past Charles into the small white 
ward. There was an iron bed and locker, a chair on cither side 
of the bed, a white cocoon of blankets and a black smooth bush 
of hair on the pillow. 

Just the same, he thought with relief, seeing the glistening hair. 
He approached the bed and looked down. The broad brow, 
thick black eyebrows and heavy jaw also remained the same; but 
as landmarks by which to recognize a ravaged scene. The bones 
were steep hillocks with bleak hollows in between, and the full 
lips, the now sharp and prominent nose, were blue-tinted, 
emphasizing the whiteness and near transparency of the skin. 
Veins showed all over the ruined face like cracks in a fallen 
mirror. Walt sat down as rutted eyes shd sideways and saw 
him. He nodded. 

‘Hello,’ his father said, rumbling deep. Charles came to sit on 
the other chair. ^ 

‘You should sec your grandsons,’ he said cheerfully. He talked 
about them and their resemblance to the Morris Imc, while the 
hollowed eyes remained still, staring at Walt, as though because 
movmg away would need too much effort. 

‘You’ve grown up,’ he said, when Charles finished. 

‘YcalS. . . .’ Walt answered, and Charles said he was the biggest 
in the family^now. As his chceiful voice halted again he looked 
appealing at Walt, who was returning his father’s stare. 
The grey doud in his mind had thickened; he could only think 
that his father looked very ill and that he hated hospitals. He 
cleared his throat and asked: ‘Are you getting any better?’ and 
the swollen mouth twitched; a tiny smile. 

‘Sure. I take some killing off’ Slowly the eyes rolled to look 
at Charles, They had no colour now, Walt thought. They were 
dark and tired, yet intensely lit by the sickness. ‘Just like him ’ 

‘I told you Ife was,’ Charles nodded, smilmg and touching the 
bed-cloth.es. 

‘Changed like that ... in two years. . . .’ 

‘He was always like him a bit, probably. We just couldn’t see 
it so plainly.’ 

‘He were like me. . . .’ The way the forces in him struggled, 
the eyes moving more frequently, the breathing speeded and the 
voice losing some of the weary blurring, made Wit lean forward 
unconsciously, projecting his own force into the prone body as 
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though watching die strugglii^ loser of a gruellmg boxing 
contest. \ . . You know he looked like me? I was jus^ the same 
at that age. ... I was a bit bigger, though . . . stronger. ... I 
was a fighter. . . .’ 

From Walt the eyes rolled towards the ceiling. ‘. . . I tried to 
show him that. He was a pacifist at fifteen . . . only eighteen when 
he went. But he only looked like me. ... He wasn’t really.’ It 
went on, the bones jerking as the lips moved, disconnected half 
sentaices croaking in the twilit room. \ . . His mother’s side. Said 
1 couldn’t go back on my arguments. ... So 1 had to let him . . .’ 

Walt sat back. The indistinct mumbling went on and on, as 
though the man’s thoughts were pouring out haphazard, as 
though his most intense life were escaping; as though blood 
gushed from a wound. Charles leaned over, his face above the 
twitching mouth; he seemed to think it a last message which 
must be caught and understood. 

It’s not, Walt thought. In spite of the outpouring, he sensed, 
he knew tliat his father was fighting not to die 5one in this 
bleak isolation. Then the glazed eyes cleared, recognized Charles, 
who patiently smiled once more, and the voice became distinct: 

‘I’ve done a lot of wrong, Charles. You know I have, don’t 
you?’ 

‘It’s the past.’ 

‘No, no. I’ve done you wrong too. 'Vou were just out of 
school when I started . . .’ Full of strength, lucid, clear, confession 
of sins began as Walt pushed back his chair and rose, walking to 
the window. 

He’s got no right ... he thought bitterly, watching flakes 
slowly descend to lie twinkling and thickening on the window- 
sill .. . No right to pass it on to us. He should die with it still 
locked in so nobody else has to suffer. That’s not the way a 
man should live or die. . . . We’ve got enough with our own 
pasts 

‘But I understand,’ he heard Charles say softly. ‘I know.’ 

So Charles knew. . . . 

He glanced over his shoulder. The brown hump of his 
brother’s back hid the face. Twilight was darkening in the room, 
snow was endlessly fluttering down outside, slowly curtaining the 
window, and cold grcyncss was shrouding his mind. 

Charles knew . . . just as he knew that the good-lion idea was 
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retrograde and stank. While Walt knew only what he had learned 
and was qght now learning for himself. He knew that each 
man’s past was enough for mm; that when your past had much 
that was bad in it you might as well not have hved, for there was 
no pleasure in remembering, and a life forgotten was like no 
life at all. You tried to gloss over the bad bits, but that left ugly, 
disturbing gaps. Even it your father was bad your childhood was 
lost, because recalling it would mean recalling him and how he 
had failed, and that was like a personal failure. There was no 
need for death-bed confessions or passing on of guilt to make a 
son feel that the failure was a personal one. 

The window became a white screen, making their isolation 
complete. When you were young it was bad enough, he thought, 
but at least you had the present and the future and much to do. 
But when you were old — or dying like the man droning on in 
the shadow-wrapped bed with his son hunched over, listening 
and accepting? When there was little future left and littR place 
in the present and the past buried because it had bad in it? . . . 
You’d have to qmt thinking, he thought. Or be real good at lying 
to yourself. . . . 

* He wants to talk to us both,’ Charles said over his shoulder. 
‘Can’t ydu spare him just a httle of your time?’ 

He walked^back slowly, his eyes unfocused as though the 
white screen were still before him. He sat down and saw his 
father’s eyes still moving, though the voice was quieter, but be 
heard enough to know that sins wore still being tallied, and sat 
withdrawn as though he himself wTre now isolated by the 
gathering darkness. 

He was full of sadness. His self-commimion, his effort to 
understand had made him aware momentarily of the dark forces 
of all history and of the hving world; as though he were a 
focal point for^ll mankind and felt all its sorrows, its lack of 
learning from its past, its suffering of oppression, its disregard 
of its own principles and its anaent starved need to understand 
itself and what was true for it. All his books, his own expencnce 
and introspection; all he had unconsciously garnered from idly 
read newspapers, inattentive conversations and unthinking 
observance; all this worked in him as he gazed vacantly down at 
the gaunt, vein-streaked face with the voice croaking its guilt. 
There was a greater truth than any ghb, docketed honesty 
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constantly sapped and shamed in wordy orgasms; there was the 
knowledge t^t some day he would look back as hi& father was 
looking back; knowing each betrayal of his urgent forces, 
knowing each unspoken self-destroying lie, knowing the 
difference between the sources and the achievement. Heaven and 
hell were both there, bundled up and tossed in your lap with your 
life to sort them out in. That went for his father, for him, for 
everyone else; for the whole world. 

... I haven’t been so damned honest myself, he thought, 
and saw Charles making urgent gestures to him. 

‘Lean closer!’ Because of the delicate twist to the lips and 
the creased brow, he bent his head towards his father. But he 
jerked it back on hearing exhortations to live a better life than 
dieir father had, never giving in to weakness, selfishness or 
wickedness. The sunken eyes were watching Charles, who 
nodded imderstanding and promises, patting the bed-clothes as 
reassurance. 

‘He’s got no right,’ Walt whispered fiercely. ‘I don’t care 
how sick he is. It’s just too late to make us his sons again and tell 
us how to live. He should have done that . . .’ 

‘Be quiet,’ Charles ordered, clipped and hard, without looking 
up. 

‘He never cared a damn for me. He was never my father in 
his ’ 

‘Walt !’ He looked at Charles’s face and sat back. His father 
was mumbling unintelligibly, but after a while his head struggled 
round on the pillow" and he looked at Walt. 

‘Me all over again. Only . . .’ The words faded, but his father 
stared, raismg his head a fraction for a moment. Charles said: 
‘Lean over.’ 

Walt sat erect, his father’s eyes watching him. 

‘You hard young swine,’ Charles said. ‘Hfc doesn’t really 
know who you are or I am or what he’s saying. He’s just got to 
get it over with. You don’t hate him — ^not him!’ 

Walt leaned over slowly, turning his head to listen, his hands 
on the white covers. 

‘You’re not the kind ... I was in the last war ... I was never 
in a fight yet I didn’t win. . . . That’s how you’ve got to be to 
come back. You be like that. . . .’ At last the eyes closed and 
Charles said: 
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‘We’d better go now/ Yet he sat without moving, his hands 
in his pockets, looking at the sleeping man. 

‘Too late,’ Walt said, straightening up. ‘His WiUiam got 
killed- I would Ve come back.^ He looked up as Charles rose. 
‘The one he wanted came along twelve years after.’ He was 
angry, with grief swelling in his chest and throat and choking his 
voice. ‘I’d’ve done it.’ 

‘Come on,’ Charles said, walking around the bed. At the door 
he said again: ‘Come on/ 

‘I’m more like him that you could ever guess. But I’d hate 
myself if I’d done all he’s done.’ 

‘1 know/ Charles said, opening the door and then standing 
aside as Walt rose and walked past him with his head hunched 
into his collar. As they walked down the corridor, Charles said: 
‘It’s for your own sake you should forgive him. I imagine it 
doesn’t much matter to mm now.’ 

They descended stone stairs and emerged into the darkened, 
snow-flurried grounds, with the snow already whitening them 
before they had walked fifty yards, softly yielding under their 
feet. ‘It’s no use waiting till you’ve made so many mistakes you 
have to forgive him,’ Charles said, the snow whirling between 
them as4ic turned his head with a hand protecting his spectacles. 
‘You’ll have Jtortured yourself silly. You have to give him a 
chance — a lot of chances. Everybody has to be given them.’ 

‘He had plenty of chances. He had a union job once— he 
got that money of my mother’s — ^he flunked all his chances. 
And then talks about fighting.’ 

‘He was dogged by bad luck — ^he was victimized long after 
the big strike. Cripples shouldn’t stick up for themselves if they 
want to work, . . .’ 

In the obliquely falling snow they were shouting and waving 
their arms. ‘And he just wasn’t a business-man.’ 

‘All right !’ Walt caught at his brother’s arm. ‘All right, then. 
What are you going to blame?’ 

‘I don’t know. Blame the war that crippled him — ^blame the 
way things were then — ^blame alcohol if you like. And him too — 
he’s guilty. But I’d like my sons not to judge me too harshly/ 

‘Will you confess to them too?’ Walt shouted, releasing the 
damp sleeve. ‘And case your conscience?’ He dug his hand back 
in his pocket. 
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*Hc wasn’t cut out as a husband and father/ Charles said, and 
Walt lauded. He shook his head, disgusted. 

‘He had five bloodv good tries ! Knock it off, Charl^. . . .* 

They walked in sucnce the rest of the way. They spent that 
evening in the private bar again, listenii^ to noise and voices 
from other rooms. Charles drank several whiskies, but Walt 
scarcely touched his pint of beer. He sat thinking of the cold 
ward and the lonely man fighting to live; fighting on reflex as 
though he had truly been a fighter all his Ufe and not a failure. 
Fighting, perhaps, because he still retained a little of the sources 
of his youth. 

‘Maybe I don’t hate him,’ he said at last. ‘You can’t hate them 
when they’re like that.’ 

‘The next step,’ Charles said, ‘is to forgive him.’ 

‘That’s different — ^it’s bothered me a long time, you know.’ 

‘Yes, I know.’ Charles finished his drink and walked over to the 
serving hatch. He returned with a fresh pint of beer for Walt 
as well as his own drink. When he sat down again, he said: ‘I 
could have gone to university if he’d stuck by the home. Instead 
1 had to work for nine shillings a week. Sometimes I hated him — 
but not now. I’ve forgiven all that, and you’ve got to.’ 

‘Was William the forgiving sort?’ 

‘Not about that. He was like you in that too, I suppose.’ 

‘I wish he’d really been like me,’ Walt said sadly, finishing his 
first drink and then going on: ‘You said and my father said he 
wasn’t cut out as a fighter. I don’t know what he had to go to 
Spain for and get killed — ^I wish he was still here.’ 

Charles nodded thoughtfully a few times, lying back in the 
chair, his chin almost on his breast. ‘For you he’s a better brother 
dead. You can make him anything you like with no disillusion- 
ments.’ 

‘I wish he hadn’t gone.’ With this cynical yet forgiving brother 
confusing him, he longed for William to be alive, so that he 
could not only be loved and respected but could give something 
back. ‘I just wish he hadn’t gone. . , .’ 

‘You’d have gone in those days,’ Charles said. He cocked his 
head to look at Walt and then nod. ‘Yes, you’d definitely have 
gone. Spain would have been your testing-ground too — ^never 
mind good hons. And if your Spain comes I don’t doubt you’ll 
go. . . .’ He sighed. ‘I must be old — I can’t sec how it’s going to 
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shape. There’s more conflia and enmity than ever, but no new 
Spain yet^for our young men — unless we just can’t see it. Or 
perhaps the dream is missing — good lions don’t believe in any- 
thing outside themselves, do they?* 

‘In the truth,’ Walt said. 

‘You know the truth?’ Charles beamed at him but with obvious 
sarcasm. ‘In this world? In this alliance of capitalism and Socialism 
against Socialism? In the “free” West against the “free” East? 
You can see the truth, Walt, in this growing chaos of mass- 
produced frantic entertainment and escape? Wonderful! I 
often wonder what’s real!’ 

Walt shrugged. He could not have explained his feelings to 
Charles. As for reality — that was the sweating nakedness of the 
dark coal-face — that was where you knew reality. You knew 
there what men were, and in spite of obscenity and buffoonery 
and lack of subtler thought you gained a kind of wisdom from 
that place. Or was it merely endurance? But perhaps those two 
were part of the same thing. 

‘It’s always difficult to see what’s true during an interregnum,’ 
Charles mused. ‘I suppose in a way that’s what this is. We’re 
between two ages. The good-hon theme jars on me because 
I keep jfraying that man is adaptable enough to come through 
all this — ^he’ll^only go on if each half of the world learns to live 
with the other, and that’s a tall order. Good hons just won’t do.’ 

‘You’d better tell the ones that are runnmg things, then,’ 
Walt said. ‘Don’t tell me — I’m just adaptmg my way through.’ 

Charles sighed, then he smiled at Walt. 

‘You’re young, I suppose.’ 

‘Yeah ’ 

‘That laconic “yeah” of yours with all its ambiguous implica- 
tions — ^it expresses so many things. And you don’t forgive him?’ 

‘No, I don’t*think so.’ He decided Charles must have drunk 
too much whisky with his vague talk and vague expression. 
There was httle authority about him now. 

‘I see. You know . . .' In the bar the landlord was shouting for 
last orders and Walt drank some beer. ‘We’re always saying age 
is too hard on youth and always expect youth to be hard on age. 
And while youth is so busy indicting the past it never seems 
to realize that m the future it might stand itself indicted. Youth 
can get hurt if it keeps on being tough on age too long, Walt.’ 
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They finished their drinks and walked to the door. As Walt 
opened it Charles touched his shoulder and said when glanced 
round: ‘We’ll keep on fencing till you hate my guts, I suppose, 
and I didn’t really want that. But you see too many things in 
black and white.’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t ever hate your guts,’ Walt answered him 
gravely. ‘I don’t really hate such a lot of folk.’ 

They went to bed and Walt turaed the lights out after a final 
cigarette. He was thinking of the hospital and of his father’s 
ruined face, when Charles said: ‘I’m going to tdl you this — 
though I’m probably a fool. But it might do you good.’ 

‘What?’ he asked, turning on to his back and clasping his hands 
under his head. 

‘Joan is having an affair,’ Charles said evenly, and went on in 
the same calm way to tell Walt about it. One of their neighbours 
was a man whose wife had been in hospital for many months. 
Since he lived alone they had invited him to dinner frequendy. 
‘. . . Joan obviously took to him. He’s a fairly attractive bloke — 
intelligent and with a nice private income so that he needn't 
work. To her, that’s one kmd of success. It seems she’s been 
visiting his house pretty frequendy while I was at work. And — 
there are other signs . . .’ ^ 

The calm manner shocked Walt as much as fhe revelation 
about Joan. 

•‘You’re not just standing for it, are you?' 

‘Yes, I am, actually,’ Charles said. ‘She might walk out on me 
otherwise — 1 couldn r stand that.' 

‘Jesus!’ Walt gasped. He was revolted. At the thought of 
such a thing being done to him his pride had blazed, his hands 
clenching and jaw stiff. The simple statement had smothered his 
sympathy for Charles. 

‘Don’t think I can’t imagine how you feek Walt. You’ll 
look down on me now as much as on your father, I suppose. But 
I have a moral to all this. . . .’ 

All that Walt could answer was a stiff: ‘I’m sorry.* 

‘Oh no. Don’t be. This is merely retribution. Let me really 
finish you off.’ Charles was trying to sound light and ironic. 
To Wm it was as though he could see the puckered forehead and 
pinched smile. ‘When I first went abroad — z not too-long- 
married man, mind you — I was alone and got involved with a 
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lonely female. Don’t ask me why. Perhaps I was so intensely in 
love with^oan that I had to prove I coula win another woman if 
she left me. You see, I loved her so that it made me fed weak 
and utterly dependent on her returning my love. Anyway, I 
took it all less seriously than the woman did — ^but she, unfortun- 
atdy, made sure that when Joan joined me she got to know 
everything. . . 

Walt waited, quiet. Some of the greyness of that afternoon 
seemed to be still wreathed in him; he fdt very tired. 

‘She didn’t leave me, at least. After a while, when I’d explained 
a thousand times, she said she understood. We set about the 
fashionable business of rejoinmg broken threads, making our 
marriage work and so on. . . . Only, you sec, she didn’t really 
understand, any more than you would, I suppose, in her place. 
And she didn’t forgive me and things never did come nght 
again. I just kept on paying every time we talked or quarrelled 
or made love — ^because I knew she hadn’t forgiven me and 
coiddn’t forgive myself. And I love her very much. . . .’ 

After a long time Walt sighed. He asked: 

‘So what happens?* 

‘I don’t know. I hope she won’t leave me and we can some- 
how work this out. If she just doesn’t leave me for him or 
someone else* She feels she has a right, you see. . . .’ 

‘My God . . Walt grunted, and Charles said: ‘Yes,’ adding 
after another pause: ‘Perhaps you can see what I’m driving at 
now. You know your fathc** was that kind who can’t forgive 
either. He smashed his life in pieces on his own resentments and 
malignities. . . . Don’t ever get like that, Walt.’ 

‘How do people mess up their lives like this?’ The question 
broke out as a low cry. 

‘You’d be surprised how easily it can all happen,’ Charles said. 

‘Let’s go to*sIeep.’ Walt was pleadmg rather than making a 
suggestion. He pulled the clothes over his head, but it was a 
long time before he did sleep and when he woke next morning 
he stiU carried the weight of a tiredness which dulled his ability 
to think or feel. He said nothing to Charles about their talk. 
At the hospital they were told that their father was too ill to 
receive visitors. Walt asked the doctor who met them at the 
reception desk if his father were going to die. 

‘Not necessarily — ^he’s a tough character and could pull 
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through all right. But he’ll never be completely wdl, you 
understand. . . 

As they walked back, Walt was thinking: He wont die. 
It’ll go on and on. But no more hospitals or death-beds for 
me. . . . 

I’m going straight home,’ he told Charles, Who silendy 
nodded. 

At the hotel Walt checked the time of his train, ran upstairs 
for his case and came down to find Charles in the bar, a glass of 
whisky in his hand. 

‘Couldn’t you cut down on that a bit?’ Walt asked him. 

‘I think this week-end could be regarded as an occasion.’ 
Charles smiled at him. ‘You’re not starting to concern yourself 
with others, now, arc you, Walt?’ 

As they shook hands, Walt said awkwardly: ‘I hope — ^youwork 
it out.’ 

‘So do I,’ Charles said. ‘No message for your mother?’ 

‘Oh yeah. . . .’ He had completely forgotten her in his eager- 
ness to return to the city. Only there would he shake off this 
clouded tiredness. ‘Give her my love.’ He imagmed his mother’s 
grief when she heard of how ill his father was, and turned back 
to say: ‘Tell her — you know — ^not to worry, eh?’ 

‘rU give her your love,’ Charles said. ‘Leave the cest to me.’ 

Although it was six o’clock when Walt reached home he 
was ready to go out again by seven. His offhand answers to the 
old lady’s inquiries seemed to satisfy her. She merely said: ‘So 
he’s real bad, eh?’ 

‘Yeah,’ Walt said. They seldom talked now, anyway, although 
they often sat together in front of the fire. It was not that they 
had so httle in common, Walt would have said, as that they had 
no need to talk most of the time. 

‘Tha had a visitor,’ she remarked while he was’having his tea. 

‘Who? Bryan?’ 

‘Nay. That Holmes lass — strollin’ past as if she never dreamed 
you lived here and watchin’ t’ windows all t’ time. . . .’ 

When?’ he demanded eagerly. 

‘Today. You two been rowm’?’ 

‘Just a tiff,’ he said, jumping up. ‘But we’ll be back together 
next week.’ 

Later, when he was combing his hair, bending at the knees 
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so his face was opposite the least distorting segment of mirror, 
she remaaked: 

‘She’s gettin’ a big lass, yon/ She sounded thoughtful. A piece 
of sacking for a newly begun rug was spread across her knees. 

‘You said she was only a bairn,' he reminded her. 

‘Aye?’ She sniffed. ‘Pair on you’s big enough for any kind 
o' trouble, I reckon.* 

‘I know what you mean,’ he said hotly. ‘But she's not like 
that.’ 

‘They’re all like that once they get courtin’ strong.' 

‘You’re a bad-minded . . .’ He turned away and put on his 
coat. As he went out, she said: ‘Are you bringin’ her home to 
let us have a look at her when you get engaged, then?’ 

‘Well, of course I am,' he answered. As if young men didn't 
always take their girls home when they were engaged, he thought. 

On the way to the club a tired succession of images kept 
circling in his mind: of his father’s sick, finished face with the 
sunken eyes moving with such effort, as though their own great 
weight had hollowed out the deep sockets, of the snow that had 
fallen outside the isolation v ard and of his brother’s self-demean- 
ing smile and creased brow. . . . Words and phrases repeated 
themsefves so that, in this stupor of repugnant memories, his 
X)nly personal thought was: I don’t have to be like them or get 
like them. . . . 

He ran up the steps and entered the club, and Susan rose from 
Margaret's table, meeting him among the couples on the floor 
with both of them beginning automatically to dance. 

‘I knew you’d be here,’ she said. ‘I was just frightened, Walt. 
I didn’t know what to do. So I stayed at home.’ 

‘You’re not frightened now, are you?' 

‘No. I just can’t think or owt when I am — ^like I used to be in 
t’ blitz. Ever^ time there was a raid I got a terrible pain here,* 
she pouched her flat belly, ‘and I just couldn’t think or owt.' 

‘Listen,’ he said. ‘I’ll never hurt you. Never be scared of me. 
We won't ever row again.’ 

‘You’re the only one I can talk to. You’re the only one as 
understands things.’ 

‘I told you last week,’ he said. ‘We’re the same kind. Just us 
on our own and we’ve got to stick together. We don’t need 
anybody else. . . .’ 
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O n his twentieth birthday they became engaged and Susan 
visited for tea like any other girl meeting her prospective 
in-laws. The old lady, a stranger m a new bright 
pinafore instead of her green overall, informed hcp that Walt 
was a muddle-head without much sense but at least you could 
leave your money around and know that he’d never touch it. 

‘He s not bad-hearted . . Susan sat facing her, honoured 
guest in Walt’s easy chair, trying to hide her anxiety at the way 
it sighed and sank each time she moved. Walt sat at the table 
scowling fiercely at the old lady, who ignored liim. *. . . Many’s 
the httle gift he’s bought me. . . .’ Walt felt slightly guilty. 

‘ Thinks he can get away wi’ owt if he buys thee summat. . . .’ 

Walt became abruptly interested in his cup of tea. ‘. . . But it’s 
common sense he lacks most and it’ll take a fair lass to keep him 
right. . . .’ 

‘I’ll keep him right,’ Susan said, and he blinked at her con- 
fidence. 

In spite of their vows Walt and Susan had quarrelled at times 
and there had been periods of doubt followed by remorse and 
reabsorpdon. He felt that this was an inevitable cycle’ for any 
man and woman; at least it did not probe deeply, qt tear or daw 
at the most precious feelings in him. He had returned from his 
visit to his father with his passions and force half exhausted. He 
had chosen peace. He wanted love without too much conflict 
or pain or goaded conscience, and needed a girl like her who 
would accept him, let him be ordinary, without constantly 
probing at quiescent troubles. Although, there were times when 
old urges heaved, and he would He awake wondering and 
worrying. It was better for some parts of yourself to be smothered 
than to let them drive you into that cul-de-smc where two 
people’s agony waited at the end. By a metamorphosis of , mind 
and heart the lion was emulating the patient ox, working and 
living with eyes lowered and shoulders forward, using all his 
strength in earning a contented if not exciting leisure. 

Susan was full of plans for the kind of home they were 
going to have, buying something every week which was shown 
to Walt before being carefully stowed in her bottom drawer. 
She was less concerned with her wedding trousseau than with 
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what diey would need afterwards, and could describe in detail 
the kind Qf furniture they were going to have in each room as 
wdl as the number and sex of their chndren. He knew herfuture 
happiness completely depended on him and was glad of this 
knowledge. She was a happier, busier, different girl from the one 
he had urst met in the club, as though the changes in her 
corresponded to those in himself. 

They went for walks in die long summer evenings, saving all 
their money, and gang life was finished. He tended to shake his 
head nowadays over the way in which Bryan and the others still 
drank too much and spent their week-ends in riotous pleasures. 
Bryan, he felt, had a long way to go, but he would make a good 
husband some day; he had all the strength and willingness to 
work that a good husband needed. 

In letters from his mother he learned that his father was 
slowly recovering but would never leave hospital. He jyrote to 
him once, promising to visit again, but his father was too ill 
to reply and Walt never went back. A letter from Charles in the 
spring had said: 

*. . . at least she’s given up my rival. We never talk about it. 
The d^ails arc all too painfully involved for you to want to 
know but I have hopes we’ll work it all out somehow. No 
certainty — ollly hopes and wishes. . . .’ 

Walt made no reference to this when he replied. Prospects of 
marriage seemed to have freed him from his family at last. ' 

A week after becoming engaged they went to the city’s housing 
oflSce and having been duly enrolled were informed that, with 
luck, they would have a house in eight to ten years. 

‘How long?’ Walt asked in dismay The clerk talked about 
housing shortage, restrictions and allocations in building, of a 
long, long waiting list. The information was given in a matter- 
of-fact, offhand manner which testified to thousands of 
repetitions and thousands of couples. 

‘But we’ll be thirty afore we’ve got our own house !’ Susan 
said. The clerk pointed out that it was going to take a long time 
to get over the war. ‘So many things are short — there’s so much 
building to do— there’s an awful lot in the same boat. The 
cost of a war, you know. . . ,’ 

In the sunny street they looked woefully at one another, then 
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Walt squeezed her hand and said they would find something: 
*. . . We can always get rooms somewhere/ 

'But it’s not t’ same/ Susan said. 'It’s not t* same as starting 
off on your own.’ 

He told the old lady. As he was preparing to go out that night 
she said: ‘You could alius stop here.’ 

‘You mean it?’ he demanded eagerly. 

‘Most sensible thing, isn’t it? If you can’t get your own 
place? And she’ll be goin' out to work, won't she?' 

‘We haven’t thought about that.' 

‘Nor owt else past t’ first night, I suppose. You can come 
here — but if owt happens me you’re not forced to get t’ house — 
wi’ thee not bein’ proper kin.’ 

‘What could happen to you for another twenty years?’ He 
grinned with rchet. ‘We’ll make the kids call you Grandma.’ 

‘You can keep them for your own house,’ she called, as he 
went out in a hurry to tell Susan. Every Sunday after that they 
had tea with the old lady and she promised them a pegged rug 
for a wedding present. 

‘She must lie you a lot,’ Susan said one night. ‘She’s good to 
you.’ 

‘Yeah. . . .’ They were strolling through ^uiet streets, the day’s 
heat gently rising and fading in the dusk. ^Only she still thinks 
I’m a kid. She’ll never see me as a man.’ 

‘I reckon you are.’ He smiled and said: ‘That’s all as matters, 
isn’t it?’ Yet he felt that if the old lady ever once said it, then 
at last he would know it was true. He had been trying for a long 
time now, it seemed, struggling towards this achievement; 
something you felt rather than were called he was sure. Yet if 
she said it he would believe it and be proud; and now that the 
lion was dormant it would have been a token to hold on to. 

‘Wait till we’ve a litde lad runnin’ round.’ Susan squeezed 
his arm with both hands, leaning against him. ‘She’ll to 
admit it then. And when she gets real old, she’ll have to depend 
on you.’ 

‘She’ll never get real old,' he answered. ‘If she did, she’d boss 
us from her arm-chair and we’d have to give in just because she 
was old. Her sort’s never dependent.’ 

A week later he arrived home from the pit at dinner-time and 
was met at the front gate by an agitated Mrs. Watson. She had 
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been breathlessly chatteiing for five minutes before he under- 
stood thanthe old lady was in the infirmary. She had fallen and 
injured her head while out shopping. 

‘Just cornin' past t' cinema she were and suddenly fell off t' 
pavement into t’ street. Like a black-out, they reckon — a stroke 
or summat.* 

He hurried down the street. On his way there he kept think- 
ing: It couldn't have been a stroke. She's too tough for strokes — 
she doesn't have them. . . . God Almighty, a hospital again. . . . 

When he inquired at the reception desk a doctor came to 
meet him; a sandy-haired young man in a wliite overall who 
looked at Walt, at the cap pushed back, the snap-tin bulging in 
his pocket, the dust streaked in the faint lines of his face and 
flecked in his eyes, and said: ‘Yes, I'm afraid it's very bad. Arc 
you the son?’ 

‘Not exactly.' The doctor was sympathetic as he led ^le way, 
but Walt was afraid they might not let him see her if he admitted 
he was not a relative. He said: ‘I’m all she’s got around here.’ 

‘If she has any relations you should contact them right away- 
But I doubt if . . .' 

You jfiad to die some time, he told himself. But this was a 
personal loss, this death. This was a part of his life; a whole 
segment of His present, not his past. . . . 

She was in the casualty ward, closed off by white screens at the 
end of a long line of beds in which heads turned as he passed 
with his heavy boots ringing. She was conscious, looking up 
with her head swathed in a white skull-cap. 

Closed off to die decently, he thought, as the screens were 
replaced by the doctor, who waited t utsidc. To die alone, no 
one allowed to watch her defeat. 

‘I came straight from work,' he said, sitting down and bending 
ovcrjkw:. 

‘Watson could’ve gi’cd thee some dinner, the fool. . . .’ Even 
her eyes remained still, except for the long moments when they 
closed and he sat tensely, smiling when tliey opened again. While 
they were still closed, she muttered: ‘She’ll gi'e an eye to thee 
while tha gets a fresh place — God knows how tha'U go on wi’out 
me. . . .' 

However weak her voice and faded her eyes, he dare not insist 
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that she wasn’t dying in case she grew fretted. Nor dared he 
show his feelings. • 

‘I’ll wire vour lads right away,* he said, as she opened her eyes. 

‘Nay, I’ll not last while they get here. I can’t see a damn 
thing. . . .’ 

When the wrinkled lids lowered again he leaned right over 
her face. He thought her too sdll to be breathing, but she 
muttered after a moment: ‘I had a good man and I reared three 
good lads. Made men on ’em, I did.’ 

‘Four,’ he said urgently, his face near hers. ‘What about me? 
Four men you made. . . .* 

Her eyes opened and she tried to look for him, closing again 
as she whispered: ‘Tha’rt no man yet — ^no sense yet. Happen tha’ll 
make one. . . .’ 

He heard the scrape and rustle of the screens behind him but 
sat for a moment longer, studying her face. He could not 
remember having seen her eyes closed before. 

‘What is her Christian name?’ the doctor asked. 

‘The initial’s M,’ he said. ‘I don’t know the rest.’ 

She no longer looked stem. She looked very old. Her cheek, 
when he touched it, heedless of the watching doctor, felt 
wrinkled and yet smooth, like leather mellowed by gfeat age. 
But the touch seemed a breach of their relationship^ so he looked 
at her again and then stood up. 

‘J’U come again later,’ he said, and that evening Susan came 
with him to the infirmary. When he stood staring at the doctor 
after being told she was dead, Susan took his arm. They walked 
away together and she said: ‘There’s stiU you and me, Walt. 
I’ll look after you.’ 

‘She never changed, do you know?’ He smiled down at her, 
nodding. ‘She never took back one damned thing, Susan, good 
or bad. . . .’ 

One of the colliers at the pit offered him lodgings^d he 
moved in a day later. A week after that he returned to Mainby 
Road with an empty suitcase for the last of his things. The sky 
was cloudless and heat rippled over the pavements ahead; the 
houses and gardens looked exactly the same; but they were so 
lacking in individuality that he already felt a stranger here as 
Mrs. Watson met him on the path and chattered while she 
unlocked the front door. The windows were naked and the 
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house was only a shell; he turned away to watch two boys 
playing a ^ncentrated game of marbles in the gutter. 

‘Last time you’U be seeing this, eh?’ The bird-nke bespectacled 
litde face peeped up as he entered. ‘£h, she were a fine old lady. 
A fine old lady she were. . . .’ Everything was prepared for 
removal; the chairs mated one on the other, the linoleum rolled, 
the cushions stripped and the china cabinet bare. As they stepped 
on the wooden floor it sounded hollow, and the room looked 

3 er than he had expected. It looked dismal too, as though 
essness were emanating from the cold, glittering fireplace. 
He answered Mrs. Watson’s questions about his new lodgings 
while she stood clasping the front-door key in her pinafore pocket 
with a custodian’s pride. When she offered that, of course, he’d 
be getting wed soon, anyway, he merely grunted. 

‘TeU her nowt,’ the old lady had always said. He went upstairs 
with the bare wood clattering underfoot and had reached the 
landing when she smoothly inquired: ‘We thought yoffd have 
been at t’ fmicral, though? 

‘They’re not in my line.’ She was peering up at him, her head 
cocked. ‘They’re family busmess.’ 

‘Well, you were all but family--I mean, you were good to 
her, no^ weren’t you?* He knew the old lady would never have 
told her whstf money he paid or anything else so he made no 
answer. After a moment she went on: ‘It were a lovely funeral, 
anyroad. T’ street bought a wreath. And their Joe came b^k 
from cemetery t’ other day and said they was a lovely one from 
you there. From Walt, it said, and . . .’ She waited. 

‘Susan. ... It was personal.’ 

‘Aye. . . .’ Next door a whistling began, rising quickly to 
a shriek, and she cried: ‘Oh, the kettle! I’U make some tea. . . 
She hurried out and he turned to the bedroom door. The door 
of the old lad)^s room was open and after a moment he entered. 
Themed was dismanded, but the old truncheon was still hanging 
on its nail and he walked over to take it down and stand looking 
at it. He had liked her sons: each of them tall and stalwart and 
smardy dressed. When he found that Joe, the youngest, was 
forty, he had realized how old she had been; realized how young 
he must have been to her. 

He went into his own room and sUpped the truncheon into his 
case; it would never be missed. Then he collected his belongings, 
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snapped the case shut and sat on the chair in the middle of the 
room, lighting a cigarette, with sunlight streamij^g around 
him. 

The two beds were propped against a wall, reminding him 
of how many times he had hdn tsdUdng with Bill. A few weeks 
ago he had seen Bill in the dty centre on Saturdaiy afternoon, 
walking in a column of marchers who carried placards which 
Walt, standing on the other side of the busy street, had not been 
able to read. A few men and youths had been following the 
column, jeering and calling their own slogans, but the marchers 
ignored them. Walt had recalled Bill’s talk of past political 
struggles and street fights in Germany and the rest of Europe, 
and he had thought: I suppose it’s still going on over there. Even 
here it is — even if it’s not so violent and they don’t show so 
openly how much they really hate each other. Just like it was 
when William went off. ... He remembered Charles saying: 
‘You’d have gone. . . .’ 

Why haven’t wc had a Spain then? he wondered. Why haven’t 
we had a chance to fight for a real something? I’d have liked 
to fight for something great — a testing-ground is what I 
wanted. . . . But not Bill’s ^d. . . . 

Still — Bill had looked quite happy, marching along*with his 
placard stuck up, looking straight in front of him.pA strange, an 
awfully strange way to be happy, though. Blotting out every- 
thing about yourself except what fitted with dedication. 

His own plans were better, he thought. He was eager to be 
married and settled, and they were looking for rooms. He 
remembered how Charles had called this the conventional end- 
ing, but he shrugged, blue smoke coiling and waving away as he 
disturbed it. He was doing what he wanted just as he had at 
seventeen; he could handle what came later as it came. No 
one, after all, had given him much in the way of reasons for 
being different from what he vranted to be — only argutqfnts. 

Everybody had wanted him to be something else — that was 
the worst of being young. They saw in you what they wanted 
to see and if they couldn’t force you to be how they saw you, 
they just kept on wishing. His mother, Brenda, Thorpe, El^e, 
BiU, the old lady, and even Bryan — all had wanted to tell him 
what to do and what to be. All sorry when he refused. He 
knew there would be times when he would think about Elaine, 
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and wonder, and that it would hurt a bit — ^but Susan was like 
himself; she had spent a lot of time in the dark. . . . 

As for cSiarles and his frameworks 

.... I can bust it down if I ever need to, he thought. . . . Any 
kind there is. . . . 

He hope4 that Susan would help him do it if that ever 
happehed, whatever it might be. He could give her what she 
found she wanted out of life, and she could be his something else. 
And he would always be capable of bursting down any frame- 
works; he was sure of it. To hell with the rest of them. 

He dropped his cigarette and crushed it on the boards under his 
foot. A sun-shot mist of blue smoke went wreathing and spread- 
ing through the room as he stood up and took a last look round. 
Nearly three years he had spent here; nights and nights and 
nights— of anguish, ambition and contentment, and the sound 
of the dty still functioning while he slept. A young man’s bed- 
room was his last retreat — something you didn’t have wlfen you 
were married. You weren’t alone even in bed. 

But the thought of the advantages made him grin, and he 
told himself: You take life too seriously, you know . . , you 
don’t laugh at yourself enough. . . . 

He claitered down the stairs and out into the sunlight. Mn. 
Watson came from her front door, but he refused her offer of a 
cup of tea. It would only mean a host of questions about Susan 
and himself anyway. She followed him to the gate, where he 
stopped to look back at the house. There was nothing left in 
there of his. A definite part of his life was over, he thought. Some- 
thing new was begun. But he knew now that you couldn’t just 
leave things behind. 

‘You’ll miss her. . . .’ Mrs. Watson’s spectacles glinted ficrily. 
The crass was almost ready for cutting again. ‘She thought 
world o’ you ^d all, didn’t she? Alius bragging you off in t’ 
pub, w])^t ^u’d done and what you hadn t — happen it were 
wi’ hS man bein’ a collier and all, eh?’ 

‘She talked about me a lot?’ He looked down at the starved 
little face. 

‘What?’ With a thin screech of laughter she raised a hand. 
‘By, she’s gone off about you. Called you a big school kid — 
nowt but a big school-kid, she’d sometimes say you were. And 
when you two’s been rowing, I’ve beard her say: “He’d break 
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my heart if I let him, but VU break his cheeky neck first. . « 
Oh aye, she’s gone off, lad. But she thought world^on you— I 
mean, you were just about ah she’d got, eh? I dunk she wished 
you her own, so she could dip your ear for you at times.’ 

needed it clipping at times, I guess.’ She must have thought 
of him often, he realized, when he was not considering her at 
all. His mother too, he supposed. ^ ^ 

"Ah, but she were proud on you at times and all.’ 

He smiled at Mrs. Watson, lifting the case. 

‘I know you’ll miss her,* she said. 

"Yeah. . . .’ He said good-bye and began walking down the 
street. Women were funny, that was all. But they could give a 
man an awful lot of help — sometimes only a woman comd do 

it There ought to be some way of keeping them all in your 

life together. 

Which would be pretty interesting, he realized, thinking of the 
girls he had known. But next year there would be a fresh wreath 
on her gr?ve. You shouldn’t forget people like her when they 
were lu^c from your life and became your past. You couldn’t, 
anyway — any more than you could forget all the other things 
that had mattered. In this kind of world you needed a few things 
to hang on to. 

As he turned the comer with the suitcase briskly swinging, he 
looked up and saw brown and grey smoke coming drifting 
oyer below the high polished blue. Tonight was Saturday; 
best ”:gjit of the lot. ... He began cheerfully whistling as ne 
walked along. 
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